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•PREFACE 

T?QP some years now I have lectjired at’Cambridge oventhe 
F groupd covered bjj, this book. In 1907 ^ published, in 
Vo*l. d of thei CambriSge Modern History, a, chapter paijt St 
which corresponds—in matter and I dareSay, sorr.Jtimes in 
words—with the earlier chapters which follow. I vflas urged by 
friends to put all my rtlaterial into book form, for the use 6f 
the growing body of thaae “at Cambridge and elsewhere wife 
now study European ecSnomid history and are handicapped by 
the lack of books in English, and of comprehensive books in 
any language. I have written with an eye to them; but I hope 
what I have written may interest others. , * 

>At firsFf planned a history of West European economic de¬ 
velopment in the nineteenth century; but I abandoned this 
notion, after discussion, for fear that such a book would be 
either outrageously long or overcrowded with dry and. un¬ 
explained detail. Even as it is, in this attempt to put French 
and German economic history inti a West European frame¬ 
work, the references to several topics will, I am sure, seent' 
" deficient in analytical explanation to many readers. 

Footnotes have been reduced to a minimum; so some account 
lof the sources on which I have drawn most may be given here. > 
For the earlier period there is a bibliography to my chapter in 
jthe Modem History. To the books there mentioned may .be 
added, among books published since, 1^07 which have been 
specially useful to me, M. Kovalewsky, La France dconomique 
•tt soliale a la vlilk de la Revolution: les campagnfs (1909); 
y. Loutctyskj^ ilitat des classes agricjles en France a ta veille 
de’ HT'kfyolution (19U); L. Levine, The Labor Movement in 
France, Columbia Studies, 1912, with a full bibliography; 

. G. and H. Bourgin, Le regime*de Vindustrie en France de 1814 
(t 1830 (1912), a collectiorvof documents; ‘La ftatistique afcricole 
de 1814, published by the Ministry of Instruction and the Fine 
Arts in 1914; the second edition of 4 Sombart’s Modeme 
Kapitalismjfs, which began to appear in 1916; and, above all, 
the third edition of Qjnrad and Elster’s Handwbrterbuch der 
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Staatswissettschaften (1909,11). The eight vokimes of this,great 
ecdhomic cycli^jaedia contain hisloricJ articles, with biblio- 
gfaphies, on almost every subject: are specially valuable 

fof.G&rman history, which they bring Sown to the very eve of 
the'war; butvhave also been most useful for all questions where 
statistics are wanted—railway development, joijit stock^coiw- 
jjany devjlppment, cooperation and Ae statistical history, of 
. flartKiular ‘industries. There are same useful .Articles an the 
French 'Gfipnde 'Encyclopedia, an older and not exclusively 
economic publication. Reference may also be made to The 
.■emi-popular Histoire cocialiste, which Jaures was editing down 
th 1914. 1 have used tHe 1903 editidif of Sombart, Die deutsche 
Volkswirtschaft im Neunzehrtten Jahrhundert, not the expanded 
1919 edition. Sartorius von Waltershausen’s Deutsche 1 yirt- 
schafts-Geschichte, 1815-1914 (1920)'only came to my, notice 
after the sheets were passed for press. 

Several of the books and bibliographies just mentioned serve 
also for the period since 1850. The great mine of information 
in Levasseur’s Histoire des classes ouvriires et de Findustrie en 
France stops at 1870. Reybaud’s works (he coton, 1863; La 
laine, 1867; Le fer et le houille, 1874) do not get much further. 
The industrial history of the Third Republic has not been 
written; though there are some fairly good monographs, such , 
'as Houdoy’s Filature du Coton dans le Nord de la France, 1903, 
and Pariset’s Histoire de la fabrique lyonnaise, 1901; or, in 
•English, the chapter on The Industry Abroad in G. I. H. Lloyd’s' 
Cutlery Industry, 1913, which also deals with Germany. Apart 
frqm ordinary statistical publications such as the Annuaire, 
Statistique, two ‘blue books’ have been particularly useful, the 
Rapport sur I'itat de Findustrie textile (5 vo^s. 1906) and the 
Etude sur ,la situation des principales industries avant la guerrf’ 
(2 vols‘ 1919). The former looks back to the early day s 0^ th e 
Republic. The latter pays special attention t<^ metallurgy and 
engineering. t 

,T he industrial history of modern Germany has an immense , 
hteramre, which is se’t out topic by topic in Conrad and Elsterr 
For English readers there are the works of Mr W. H. Dawson,, 
especially his Evolution of Modern Germany (1908). For hfpth 
Germany and France, reference must now be made t* Dr Alfred 
Marshall’s Industry and Tracfe (1919). Ruber’s Deujpchland als 
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Industriestaat (1901) /.and Wagner’3 Agrar- und Industriestaat 
(190a) are representative bcpks from the Gernun 'Stock-taking ’ 
literature issued at thhjahr hander twende, referred to on,p. 3^0; 
the first is semi-popular-and descriptive, the second scientific and 
controversial.'The whole tourse of German industrial evolution 
has also been reviewed by trained contemporaries in the publica¬ 
tions ^ofc the herein fut-'Soaalpolilik since 1873. Some only of 
its well over*jt hundred -olumes have been read by me. df 
official publications I have made extensive —some readers may 
tltink excessive—use of "the three German Industrial Censuses 
(1882, 18% and 1907) because they contain the best statistical 
picture that I know of station rapidly'turning to industrialism. 
For the latest period,"since 1890, many English blue books 
throw light on German conditions, such as the ‘Fiscal’ blue 
book%on British and Foreign Trade and Industry of 1903 and 
1904. Use has also been made of some trade journals, consular 
reports,'"Bid personal observations. 

The chapter on modern French agriculture could not have 
been written without M. Auge-Laribe’s Evolution de la France 
'agricole (1912). This little book tells the economist just wljat he 
wants to know about French agrarian history since i860, 
information which could only have been acquired without it by 
extensive research for which I have not had opportunities. I- 
carries on the story excellently told, with the information then 
available, in 1 .. G. de Eavergne’s Economic rurale de la France 
depuis 1789, 1861. I wish to acknowledge a debt to M. Auge- 
Laribe in almost every section of that chapter. For the corre¬ 
sponding German chapter there is no such single debt to be 
acknowledged: the sources are miscellaneous, Mr Dawson’s 
writings and numerous articles in Conrad and Elster being 
. prominent among them; also the literature of peasant emanci¬ 
pation, nptahly Knapp’s Bauem-Befi dung und der Ursprung des 
Landarjieiters. T. von der Goltz’s Geschichte der deutschen 
Landwirthschaft (1902-3) is a good general history. The con¬ 
troversy about Agrar- or Industriestaat supplies material, and 
so does David’s Socialismus und Landwirtschaft. Official statistics 
have bejn freely drawn upon. *’ 

.For transport the books mainly used are given in the Modern 
History bibliography, except Lardner’s Railway Economics, 
Cauer’s Die Preussischen Eisenbahnen, Cohn’s collected papers 
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quoted on p. 354, and the writings of Mr W. tyl. Acworth. The 
moat recent History comes from Reports *)f the Board of Trade 
or^forejgn railways and similar sources./ 

Sh>r tariffs Mr Percy Ashley’s Modert Tariff History, with a 
biblfcography,,Prof. y. O. Meredith’# Protecttonjin France and 
Mr Dawsbn’s Bismarck andeState Socialism cover much of the 
ground—the only case in which English books do so. Tljere.is 
a Vrgp German tajiff literature, the best ffeing arqj&ng the publi¬ 
cations of«he Vfr/in fur Socialpolitik. The French tariff litera¬ 
ture is inferior, though volutninots. Such general histories Its 
‘Tfeitschke’s and Hanqtaux’s and lives* of Bismarck (e.g. Mr 
Gpant Robertson’s) are ilso needed* of# this side. 

Students of cooperation, eurfency, Inarkets, banking, and 
commercial organisation will, I expect, very properly think that 
my slight treatment of those topics warrants no bibliographical 
remarks. Some sgecial debts are acknowledged in footnotes; 
And, for some aspects of commercial organisation,*f cannot 
refrain from acknowledging here my j)ebt to d’Avenel, Le 
Micanisme de la vie modeme, a popular book much more in¬ 
structive than many formal treatises. 

My references to Socialism may seem inadequate. The point 
of view I have adopted throughout is that I am writing a 
■history not of economic opinion but of economic fact. I have 
therefore tried to indicate the circumstances which tended, to 
produce or popularise socialist thought, but not to analyse that 
{hought. There was really very little Socialism, in any strict 
sense, in the world of economic fact in 1914. 

Having touched on so many topics and, in the latter part of 
the book, quoted so many figures, I can only hope that the mis¬ 
takes which certainly exist will not prove to be too glaring. I 
have done my best to insure accuracy. ' • 

I ought,'perhaps, to spy that a knowledge of the general 
political outline of nineteenth century history is taken* for 
granted throughout, and that readers would have been saved 
reference to atlasfcs, had not present costs of production made 
the^nsjusien of a.series of maps impossible. 

j. H. CLAPHAM. 


31 DeSnnber 1920 . 
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INTRODUCTION • 

§*i. No one is ever likely to doubt fhe political utfity o^th# 
hundred years from 1815 to 1914. The dates«are tfyc starting 
an^finishing points for a great age. I*n economic history starting 
• and finishing points are always hard to find, but it seems likely 
that 1914 will remain a recognised finishing point. And though 
the fall of Napoleon, as Sli isolated «episode, was only of second 
rate importance in the economic sphere, it marked the end of 
an age jvhich had witnessed economic events, both destructive 
and creative, of the very first order. The rr^re* cessation of 
w%rs which have been almost continuous for over twenty years 
is in itself an economic event of some magnitude. In 1815 
♦Ije significance of peace was increased by the very unusual 
economic position in which the continent at that time stood in 
relation to England. # 

“From 1500 to 1850 the great social question of the day in 
•Europe was the peasant question 1 .” For this question the French 
Revolution had offered a solution which Napoleon endorsed. 
The revolutionary land settlement stood throughout the nine¬ 
teenth century and stands to-day. In that settlement much was 
destroyed; something was created; and, though the peasant 
#ent on tilling his land almost exactly jis his fathers had tilled 
it, there were real changes in the daily life < 5 f this representative 
qommfln man of Western Europe. He was his own master as he 
h^M never b een before. By example and the sword France had 
commended"Ter settlement of the peasant question to her 
neighbours. She was not the first peasant couqfry to attempt 
a final solution. Some of her smaller neighbours were before her# 
^pme rulers of great states fyid made beginnings. (S tcpost, § 9.) 
But her Reyolution opened the last phase of the peasant problem 
in thg West. From her revolutionary land # settlement, through 
peasant emancipation in Prussia, to the emancipation of the 

1 < 5 ustav Schmolfer, Volkswirthschaftslehre, I, 520. 
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Russian serfe, and even to the modem laAd legislation for 
Ir#land k there is a continuous historic chain. That settlement 
alsp completed her “unity and indivisibility.” Not until after 
17&J, it is sjid, were the German speaking pedants of Alsace 
preud to 1 be Frenchmen. • 

t In the sphere of industry the rewdutionar/ age, was less 
decirive for Franpe and tfie continent, because ecjually important 
questions vyrq ndt ripe for settlement. What is called capitalism 
had long existed in Western'Eurdpe. In one or other of its forms, 
Agrarian commercial or industrial, it is as old as civilisation. c 
Only in the dark ages, after the fall' of Rome, and later on the 
outskirts of civilised peoples could a society really ignorant of 
capitalism be found. By the eighteenth century industrial 
capitalism, the youngest of the three forms, was at least known 
all over Europe. The employer controlling capital, the life-long 
wage earner, the dealer who stands between producer and con¬ 
sumer, were all familiar types in Franc- and Italy and Switzer¬ 
land ; though they became rarer with every day’s march north¬ 
eastward towards the outskirts of civilisation in Russia. But the 
life-long wage earners of industry were a minority in every 
continental country, and a tiny minority in most. Where they 
existed they were usually either outworkers or what might be* 
called workshop hands, not factory hands. Their characteristic 
grievances, hopes and ambitions lay in the subconscious regionj 
of national life. There they were working; but the nations were, 
hardly aware of them. 

The revolutionary legislators, individualists almost to a man* 
had only one common and keen desire for industry—to rid those 
who directed it from surviving medieval restrictions afid th/» 
excesses of official control. They abolished the half decayed gilds 
and cqj down state interference. But problems of Jhe wage 
contract hardly interested them. These unfamiliar problems, 
when foiled upon them, were handled with the prejudices and, 
assumptions.natural at the time to r len who had never worked 
for wages, not with the imaginative sympathy extended to those 
problefns of the la»d which had been for so long before the 
world of thought. Yet the early revolutionary labour policy, if 
so it may be called, marks a definite if hot a decisive stage in the 
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economic history of France, and of the adjacerit continental 
countries which came under French influence in the Ncpoleifnic 
age. It cleared the grt 5 und for the industrial growths *of«the 
nineteenth century. The unsympathetic rulings of revolutionary 
legislators on the grievances and hopes of industrial wage earfters 
were ^iyen precision tnd permanence in N^pol^qn’s Coda*. 
(See post, § 175 This in its»turn gave precisioa to the hop A a^d 
grievances. French town workmen became* s«lf-*Onscious in 
Hostility to the law; just as the English wage earners became 
self-consci«us in hostility to the Combination Acts of Napoleon’s 
enemy. There was the aSde 3 s # ore in France that fraternity and 
equality had been proclaimed and*then hidden away. If French 
political history from 17%) to 1815 had run a different course, the 
labour history of the nineteenth century might haye done so too. 

The essentials of commerce were less affected by the revolu¬ 
tionary and Napoleonic age than were those of industry. Trade 
no doubt was diverted Wholesale, and traders enriched or ruined 
*in ranks, by British sea power and Napoleon’s furious reactions 
against it. But when the artificial circumstance of war ended, 
commercial methods, staple brandies of trade, the extent to 
which continental nations were dependent on commerce, and 
the.nature of that dependence, reverted to something very like 
late eighteenth century conditions. Commerce was more 
•capitalistic, more modern, more mature and so less easily altered 
in 1789 than either industry or rural life. It sprang back towards 
# the old position when stress was removed. Only after many 
years, and under the pressure of immensely powerful new forces, 
were some of its essentials modified. A merchant of even the 
•iate nineteenth century would have been less out <jf place in 
an eighteeatfc century counting hous£ than a late nineteenth 
century#manufacturer or peasant would have been i$ moved 
back to his appropriate eighteenth century position. 

• Whatever its defects, the Congress of Vienna afr least in¬ 
augurated a period of ifinety-nine years in which Western 
Europe was free from long and devastating wars. That of 1870-1 
was* short jnd cannot be called devastafing, when compared 
with those of any other century. It did not divert the course of 
civilisation f cripple or destroy great industries; completely ruin 
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populous cities; throw great stretches of land out of cultivation; 
or impose a fearful strain on the population of the combatants. 
The great wars of other centuries have dime some or all of these 
things. Recovery frpm them has often been a matter not of 
yeafs but'of decades and generations. And between 1815 and 
1414 the sijort, Utter, struggle of 187^1 stands alona. _Com- 
pared'with the wars of otlier centuries tfiose of $59 and j 866 , 
for instancy were hardly campaigns—just battles. The crops 
were trampled at Solferino or Sadowa—not much more. THe 
Crimean War was fougljt m champ clos, like a tournament, and 
that far to the east. , 

About the year Napoleon was born, there had begun in 
England that familiar transformation of manufacturing metheds 
which gave its .character to the industrial history of the nineteenth 
1 century. Continental Europe knew a little about it before 1789 j 
but technical knowledge spread slowly, even in time of peace, 
during the eighteenth century. Before the transformation had 
gonq far in England—steam was first used to drive a cotton mill 
in 1785—war came down like a curtain between her and the 
continent. Although her fnechanical knowledge leaked out 
during the wars and the one short interval of peace (Mar. 1802- 
May, 1803), she did her best to keep a monopoly of it; and with 
some success. Constant warfare distracted the continent from 
‘economic development. The entire absence of war on English 
soil, her special geographical advantages, and her vast colonial 
and commercial acquisitions enabled her to maintain her lead 
during the peace. . * 

The opening years of the long peace of the nineteenth century 
for so t}i story will regard it when the ages are put in due pen 
spective, saw this accfimulated and accumula«i»g Englisf 
mechanical knowledge available for the continent. .-Official 
English attempts to retain a monopoly of it soon broke down 
jJever before had the close of S period of wars coincided witl 
‘ the unloosing»of new economic forced on such a scale. The Ion; 
peace jrave these forces free play. They tended to "draw th< 
nations together. Arid the nations were more wiling to play 
the part of good Europeans—at least in economic matters— 
than at any time since the fall of Rome. 
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Approximately coincident with fhe peace was tfie begiryiing 
of an increase in European population for which there was again 
no precedent. A whole*tangle of causes, which has nevtgr been 
properly analysed, was af work—peace itself; increasing wealth 
and comfort in some places and ip some social groups; bjank 
ignorance, poverty or despair, which led mei^to breed like the 
beasts in others; better%ne^ical knowledge; the*breaVdowryr>f c 3 d 
customary restrictions on early marriage; and jn^ijy more. In 
Prance alone the growfh of* population was at first relatively 
and later absolutely slow; yet France's population grew from 
2 7 > 5 00 > 000 J 8oi to 36^500?,000 in 186S, taking the same area at 
the two dates; and frotfi 36,200,000 in 1871 to nearly 39,700,000 
i r Ui 9 I 3 on a reduced area. The increase from 1871 to 1913, re¬ 
garded by contemporaries as most unnaturally slow, would have 
been rapid in many earlier, less peaceful, anciles"s healthy ages. 

All the economic forces which were at work in Western 
Europe during the lorig peace can be illustrated in French and 
German history. That history must be put into a European, and 
in its later phases an international, setting if it is to be thoroughly 
understood. Some attempt to do jhis is made, so far as space 
permits, in the chapters which follow. 



CHAPTER I; 

* RURAL LIFE'AND AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE 
BEFORE THE RAILWAY AGE ‘ 

» « • , t • 

§ 2. A Fj-pich ^scholar writing, just after the middle of the 

nineteenth century, about the nfedietal agriculture of a pro¬ 
gressive French province, called his readers’ attentjpn to “the 
stationary state in whidh our agriculture has remained during 
nearly eight centuries. Almoot a‘ll the rtiethods which we shall 
describe,” he said, “are practised by our cultivators to-day^so 
that a thirteenth century peasant would visit many of our«farms 
without much' astonishment 1 .” If six centuries did so little to 
change the fundamentals of rural life, it is not to be expected thaf 
even the years of revolution and war from 1789 to 1815 would 
accomplish very much. True, a great deal of land changed hands. 
The' determination of the men of 1789 to abolish feudalism 
had widespread and definite*results. This abolition cleared the 
♦ field for the operation of new forces, as the nineteenth century 
$an its course. But since the Revolution was concerned more 
with legal and proprietary relationships than with the material 
, foundations on which those relationships rest; and since, even 
I on the legal side, it was more destructive than creative; what 
| was changed sometimes seems curiously small compared with 
! what endured from the p.ast. 

Soil, climate, the ctfurse of ancient settlements, and the force 
of tradition among a peasantry mostly ignor&nt and generally, 
ill-govefned, had settled the conditions of* rura^ life. Nd 
economic force had come into play, before 181^, strong enough 
to transform thegi. France had never undergone a change com¬ 
parable with that inclosure movement which was in course of 
completion at this very time in England. There were, before the 
Revolution, inclosed districts; even whole provinces jn which 
inclosed* fields predominated; but to the amazement of fhe 
English traveller, accustomed to connect inclosur# with im- 
1 Leopold Delisle, La classe agricole...en Normandie au moyeitdge, p. xl. 
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provement, in Ffance that connection was not fphnd. “The 
marvellous folly,” wrote Arthur Young, “ is that, in nine-tenths 
of the inclosures of Frqpce, the system of management Is pre¬ 
cisely the same«as in the open fields.” That was in 1704; "by! it 
would have been almost as true fojty or fifty yeafs lgter. The 
fact, which tHe Englisljjnan did not realise, Was that inclosed 
fields ih franca were generally not the recent wbrk dfcimprovii^ 
landlords, but were inherited, with the syster# of management, 
fsom a remote past. 

Across a,broad belt or nortnern ana, nortn-eastern francs, 
including nearly a third«of the country, an open-field system 
closely related to that of medieval .England had once prevailed. 
It was still the foundation of the agricultural system, though its 
primijjve uniformity half been considerably modified since the 
Middle Ages. But south of a line drawn Roughly from the 
Eastern base of the Cotentin peninsula to the Swiss frontier 
north of Geneva this nas not so. The Breton promontory, the 
'jvestern coast, the valleys of the Loire and the Garonne, the 
central French highlands, the Alpine and Pyrenean slopes? and 
the Mediterranean coast lands, had,never—so far as is known— 
been given over to the typically northern open-field system. But 
the system was found in patches south of the line just described 
—a result, as is believed, of ancient settlement by Teutonic 
Goths, Vandals, and Burgundians. 

In the far south, beyond the Cevennes, there had been 
inherited from classical times an old tried agriculture, well 
suited to local conditions, not capablj of complete transforma¬ 
tion, and in fact hardly requiring it. This was the agriculture 
,of wheat, olives, fruits and vines, the agriculture too which had 
long known how to raise artificial mfadows of clover? lucerne 
and samfoin by the «id of irrigation. The arable fields mostly 
lay open, though vineyards oliveyards and orchafds were 
walled. Villages were compact, solidly built, Sefensible, tow#- 
lets rather than hamlets.* 

In the Alpine and Pyrenean departments "there was ah 
agticulture dictated by the dominant physical conditions and 
showing (fie characteristics of a mountain land; the scanty 
arable fields of the vtlley bottom and the lower slopes; the 
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stretches of .communal fofest and the high tommon pastures 
reaching to the snows; villages and hamlets where room could 
be found for them; meadows irrigated-from the abundant snow 
waters; and an economic life which, under whatever legal forms, 
was necessarily confmunal |nd relatively free. The lower valleys 
of the western Pyrenees, where these gpnditions‘were merging 
fyto thoscytf thd plain, were famous t ev»n before.the Revolution ' 
for their free peasantry and their agriculture excellently adapted 
to the physical environment—“anany small properties...evary 
appearance of rural happiness... the country mostly inclosed, ‘ 
and much of it with thorn hedge*, admirably trained and kept 
neatly clipped.” • " » 

From this scene of rural happiness the transition was rapid 
and complete to the vast as yet unreclaimed stretches jof the . 
landes of the -Bispay coast—sand, heath, and bog, league upon 
league. Northward again the rich valley of the Garonne, whosfc 
agriculture was commercial and modern even in the thirteenth 
century, remained what it always had been, “one of the most' 
fertile vales in Europe...the hills covered with the most pro¬ 
ductive vineyards...the towns frequent and opulent; the whole 
country an incessant village,” that is to say densely covered with 
hamlets and farmsteads. The crops were endlessly varied and ' 
the fertile soil of the vale itself was given no rest. But if the 
great vale maintained its traditions, so did the adjacent country,, 
along the roads that ran north-eastward and northward towards 
the heart or over the spurs of the central highlands of Auvergne, 
the' roads to Clermont, I^imoges and Angouleme, and so down* 
the northern slopes t» Nevers, Tours, Angers and the north. 

A land of hamlets rather than of villages and a iand, very lifgely, 
of inclosed fields; but a la,nd also of relatively poor soil. “ WherJ 
inferior soils demand something.. .of exertion, there is here, as 
in all other parts of France, an immediate blank; a fallow is the 
ojly resource.” *That is Arthur Young in 1794. More than sixty 
^ears latef a FrSnch writer, speaking of the southern slopes, 
explained that the “traditional rotation of crops ,was the 
biennial, wheat and then fallow, which comes to us from phe 
Romans 1 ”; and that Beni, on the northern slopes^ was agri- 

1 L. G. de Lavergne, L’Economie rurale de la fiance, 2nd ed.«86l, p. 316. 
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culturally what it had been in the setenteenth century—and no 
doubt much earlier. 

The open-field region of the north, like the open-field districts 
of England, waf a land of true villages rather than of.hamlats. 
Round each village lay its three gr^at fields, and in tjie fields 
were the scattSred holdings of the cultivators, §gain just as in 
England 8efore*the inclosurps. There were rights of*pasturj orj 
the stubble and"on the common, and rights or customs of wood 
cutting in whatever woodbind there Tnight be. ifere and there, 
before the Revolution,' the system had been broken into, 
especially in the He de France and in‘Picardy—the modern 
departments of Oise, Aisne dnd* Somme—where a certain 
nurjjbcr of big farmsteads had been created on large compact 
holdings outside the villages. In some cases commons had dis¬ 
appeared. Right against Paris and the other lqfge’towns of the 
iTorth, the fields had been broken up into market gardens at a 
very early date. » 

’. Owing to a more kindly climate, the vine played a part in the 
agriculture even of northern France which it had never played 
in England; so the open fields had.long been associated with 
vineyards, and there W'as less need for barley growing than in 
lands further north. But, for arable fanning, the open fields 
predominated. “ They have travelled with me more or less all 
jhe way from Orleans,” Arthur Young wrote at Valenciennes in 
1794. So it was twenty years later, when their charaoteristic 
features were accurately described for various points in this 
?>pen-field belt, in an agrarian survey ordered by Napoleon 1 ". 

The open-field belt ended, on the north-tvest, with the heights 
<jf Artois, overlooking the Flemish flats. It swept round the 
Scheldt basin and extended through eastern Belgium away into 
Germany. (Seepost, § 7.) Throughout it the old three-course crop 
rotation survived—winter wheat, spring corn,.fallow—though 
( in a few districts, especially in 4he rich levels of Alsace, mow 
intensive cultivation prevailed. North of the line Valenciennes. 
Douai, Ijazebrouck lay Flanders—French and Belgian—the 
northern home of that scientific rotation oj crops which England 
borrowed, fnd then gave back to France during the nineteenth 

1 Le Slatistxque Agrfcole de 1814 (officially published, 1914). 
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century. The land, cut up*into holdings and fields by ditch and 
hedge, was tilled with infinite patience and skill, as it had been 
for centuries, to supply food and raw* material fdt the crowded 
and freqyent cities of the plain. It wfcs here that Arthur Young, 
Wfaried,of the threc-coursf rotation with “some variations but 
of no consequence” all the way frofi Orleans* foqpd that a 
conjrnon bourse* of husbandry w'as V wheat—and after it’turnips 1 
the same y 4 qar j oats; clover; wheat; hemp; wheat; flax; coleseed ; 
wheat; beans; wheat,” in 5 n el£ven-Vear cycle. An agriculture 
so intelligent might be improved, bift did not require trans- * 
formation. * • 4 

§ 3. Stress has been laid *so Yar on those permanent aspects 
of French agriculture which the Revolution hardly touched, 
because it was more concerned with legal and proprietary • 
relationships* th?n with the economic foundations upon which 
those relationships rest. But in two important ways at least tfte 
revolutionary settlement had affected those foundations and had 
influenced agriculture itself, as distinguished from rights 0 vet 
agricultural land and agricultural persons. In the first place 
formal permission had beep given to everyone to cultivate as he 
pleased. The government of the old regime had for centuries 
t been anxious about the food problem, about the supply of the* 
capital, the great towns, and the infertile districts in years of 
bad harvest. Everything possible had been done to keep up thf 
production of grain in every province. As late as 1747, for 
example, an edict appeared forbidding the increase of vineyards 
without official permission; and the edict was not allowed to 
remain a dead letter.' Since the traditional rotations of crops— 
the two-course rotation of the south and the thrce-Your^e 
rotation of the north—had grain supplies primarily in view, for 
they went back to early times when transport was imperfect and 
each locality vv^s necessarily self-suflicing, government influence 
«ad generally been thrown into the scales in their favour. Any t 
variation’in cropping which seemed to threaten the local supplies 
of cereals had been discouraged. Government regulated not 
only the rotation of ^:rops but also everything connected *\ith 
grain, from sowing to market. It was not to be* hoarded or 
wasted; its price was carefully supervised. But the revolutionary 
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politicians were opposed to all this; Ind accordingly a law of 
Sept. 28, 1791 had set every proprietor free to cultivate as lie 
pleased, to store up his craps if he wished, and to sell then! as he 
liked. In the firjt generation he generally went on cultivating 
as his father had declared unto him; Jmt at least a wmdpw ha^l 
been opened through whigh the breath of change might blow. 

Secondly, the •legislati<#n 0/ the Revolution hdd talvn direct. 
notice of commons and common rights. 'The problems of 
commons and common rights 1 aricif greatly witfi the various 
’geographical .and agricultural regions o£ France. The most, 
universal and the most Essential type f>f common was the 
common woodland. In the Alpirfc z»ne and in all the highlands 
therg were also very extensive common pastures, generally of 
.good quality. Great stretches of barren heathy common, not 
at all of good quality, were particularly numerous \n the west, 
fftrni the Biscay landes to Brittanv and the Channel coast; and 
similar common waste wa$ to be found in many other provinces. 
J*t.was in the open-field belt oi the north, as already suggested, 
that the problem of common was most acute. In this belt, 
besides rights over woodland and # waste, there had always 
existed those rights of grazing over the stubble of the open 
fields^ in fact over all land in the commune not inclosed or 
sown, which in most northern countries, and particularly in 
England, had proved a serious obstacle to agricultural improve¬ 
ment. Outside the open-field belt, these rights were naturally 
not found in inclosed districts; nor were they at all general in 
(fistricts, such as the far south, where rpany of the arable fields 
lay open. One reason for this was that the’ southern cultivator 
h$d learnt to provicle fodder from irrigated meadows. Another 
w&s that, for climatic reasons, he had never thought of keeping 
a heavy £tock of cattle? 

Under the feudal maxim of nulJe terre sans seigneur, pre¬ 
revolutionary law had generally assumed that all commons:* 
belonged to the lord and that all rights over them were enjoyed 
by his gra$e; though even in the seventeenth century there were 
legists who argued, wfith an eye on Roman^Law, that thg rights 
had been thfre before the lord. The prevalent doctrine was so 
essentially feudal that tlfe men of 1789 were bound to attack it. 
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Force was* given to theif attack by the teaching of agricultural 
reformers that commons and common rights were obstacles to 
improvement, and by the fact that ia the model agriculture of 
Flanders they had died out centuries earliey. Moreover the 
^vretcly.-d condition of yiany commons had popularised the 
policy of division and cultivation, b(^h among farge Jandowners 
t , and aiTKv'ig peasants. As a result .considerable*stretches of land 
had beei^uon from the waste for tillage between 1766 and 1789. 

From the first the revolutionary assemblies took the view«that 
. commons belonged,to the commun<? and that common rights 
were not grounded hi the lord’s gr&ce. In i7<)2 a further step 
was taken. By a law of Awg. *14 in that year the division of all 
commons, except common woodlands, was made oblig^Jory. 
Rut this was far too drastic and encroached too mucl*. on that, 
communal -self-government, which was one of the earliest 
products ol the Revolution, to be successful. Within a y£ar 
division was made optional. Results^naturally varied. Rut in 
the north considerable areas of common were cut up amorig 
the peasants or sold, not always wisely, by the communal 
authorities between 1792.and 1795. In the metropolitan area 
commons almost vanished. A law of 1795 held up the work of 
division, and in 1803 the government of the consulate stopped 
it altogether, at the same time confirming the divisions and sales 
w'hich had already been made. The partition of commuiyil 
forests remained illegal throughout, though the communes w r ere 
empowered to revise the rights of user and, if necessary, to levy 
a toll w hich was to go. towards the maintenance of the wood¬ 
lands and the general expenses of the commune. 

About one-tenth of France remained in common owherslyp 
in 181*5 ’ but the figure does not in an\ way indicate the position 
in the true agricultural districts. Most of the French commons 
consisted in the woods and mountain pastures of the Alps, the 
^Pyrenees, the Vosges and the. Jura. There were whole depart¬ 
ments in the north-west where commons were almost unknown. 

With the legislative attack on commons there natyrally went 
an attack on the mych more harmful common grazing eights 
over arable land. But these rights were difficult to deal with. 
It is true that the peasant’s newly accfuired freedtm to till his 
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land as he pleased struck a blow at therft in principle. -Under the 
old open-field routine, when everyone grew the same crops, thf 
stubbles were thrown opep to the beasts on a given day; bijt if 
variations in the'eourse of dropping were introduced t.his was 
no longer possible. For these reasons vaine palurc gradually 
died put during the nineteenth century. But in t}ie early years 
’ with which this Chapter d'ealv'f when thd old rotations''and t-he 
old customs had been little altered, it still sur\ ivp.d widely 
thoftgh complaints of its harmfulVorking were constant. 11 was, 
for example, in full vigour so near Paris as the arrondissement of • 
Rambouillet in 1812, “although,” as was officially reported, 
“there was no good cultivator \\hf> would not vote for the 
abolition of a right, which is as injurious to the rotation of crops 
•and the abolition of fallows as to the prosperity of sheep rearing.” 
“Often,” the reporter went on to explain, “two,and even three 
shepherds arrive almost at the same moment in a field recently 
reaped to feed their flouks. Each hustles his sheep with his 
cftjgs to get there first; and, in the end, the two latest arrived 
have tired their flocks to no purpose, lor they have to go else¬ 
where 1 .” , 

§ 4. It is not necessary to describe here all those remnants of 
VeudiJ and manorial subjection from which the Revolution had 
freed the French peasantry; nor is it necessary to go far into 
tfee difficult inquiry as to how many of the pre-revolutionary 
peasants might properly be described as proprietors. That-some 
(^pnsiderable number might be so described is beyond question. 
Especially on the fringes of the old kingdom, in provinces which 
enjoyed a measunj of constitutional independence, the true 
peasant proprietor jvas well known. Cases in point are plunders 
and Artois, the Pyrenean valleys of Beam, and the Rhine' valley 
bottom vi Alsace* all,*it may be noted in passing, districts of 
high farming. v 

# Far more numerous than the proprietors whose rights would 
not have been challenged ■by the most captious feudal lawyer 
were the vnsiers , men who held land by an ancient fixed quit- 
rent,* or ceiiSj The most favoured among jhem might owe cens 
and nothing else but a fixed payment, akin to the fine in English 
# 1 Le Statistique Agricole de 1S14, pp. 507-8. 
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copyhold tenure, made \then land subject to cens changed hands 
^t death. As cens and fine had usually been fixed generations 
or fven centuries back, and as the purchasing power of money 
had steadily fallen, the burden w& singularly tolerable. Such 
pien might for most purposes be treated as proprietors. Less 
favoured cens{ers might hold their la**d subject*to ap uncertain 
^ fnje, which the lord’s agent cojild - screw tfp on a.suitable* 
occasion,,,or to galling and burdensome personal obligations, 
hated for their own sake and & relics of serfdom. At the tery 
• bottom of the land-diolding peasantry came a small group of^ 
so-called mainmortables, who owed s'ome manual service to their 
lord, and could not sell their land ol' even bequeath it except 
to children of their own, resident with them on that land. Ip $he 
theory of the law they were bound to the soil. In fact however 
devices werti known by which mainmortables became priests and 
even lawyers. These survivals of the medieval serf had been most 
numerous in the north-east—Franch# Comte and Lorraine. 

The Revolution had swept away together serfdom and cens; 
sthat many landlords had found themselves in the position of 
that baron of Provence whom Arthur Young met in 1789—“an 
enormous sufferer by the revolution; a great extent of country, 
which belonged in absolute right to his ancestors, was formerly 
granted for quit-rents, cens, and other feudal payments, so that 
there is no comparison between the lands retained and those 
thus granted by his family.” Mainmortables and censiers alike 
had mounted into the ranks of proprietors, and not even the 
restored Bourbons dared challenge their position. The French 
peasant proprietor df the nineteenth century had good reason 
to look fyack with reverence to 1789. His gain had been of the 
tangible kind that he v&*y well understood. 

There were however important types of ^tenure wjhich the 
Revolution hacj to some extent modified but by no means trans¬ 
formed. First, metayage, tenure by a sharing of the crops be - 1 
tween landowner and cultivator; file landlord’s share being 
generally one-half, but sometimes a third or even possibly two- 
thirds, *'in cases whei^ he had furnished an extra large part of 
the working capital—some part he always furnished. Arthur 
Young had the idea that seven-eighths bf the land otf France was 
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held on some variant of this tenure; bfit he certainly exaggerated. 
Indeed the figure clashes with his own estimate of the land hejd 
by peasant proprietors. Three-eighths or a half would probably 
be nearer the njark, though any estimate is at best guqss-wo.-k. 
His account of the distribution of mitpyage is'more trustworthy. 
He describes it as “pervading every part of Soigne”—across 
the‘Loire, south of Orleans—“ Berri,’ La Mdrche^’Limqsin; 
Anjou, Bourgogne, Bourbonnois, Nevernois, Asvcrgp£, etc.,” in 
shert the central highlands atid tht lands adjacent to them, 

* especially on,the north and west. He adds that it is found in, 
but evidently in his opinion does not - ’ thoroughly pervade, 
Brittany, Maine, Provenlc “and all«he southern counties.” He 
HCtes it in other places; but it was certainly not character- 

• istic otiany part of that open-field area which coincided with 
the basins of the Seine and its tributaries. , 

The Revolution had not touched the general principle of this 
share-tenancy. If the metayer had owed his lord feudal dues, 
i£ he was bound to grind his corn at the manorial mill or press 
his grapes in the manorial winepress, as he generally was, the 
obligation was removed, though probably not the habit. But 
the share-tenancy itself came to be treated as a free contract 
’worthy of a free Frenchman. The proceeding was somewhat 
illogical, in view of the abolition of the much less onerous cens, 
but was in one way justified; because, whereas an absentee lord 
could draw cens for ever, making no returns of any sort, the 
lord of a metayer could not get his share of the produce without 
Contributing his share of working capital—half the cattle and 
half the seed always; sometimes a share in the cost of imple¬ 
ments'', very generally half the taxes, and sometimes eyen, as in 
p*arts of Guienne, the whole. >• 

However greater small the justification, metayage cape un¬ 
changed, though stripped of some feudal adjuncts, through 
the tumult of the Revolution of.,1789, to be formally examined 
and appraised by John Stuart Mill in his Principles of Political 
Economy p year before the Revolution of 1848. 

Ximitayage was allowed to survive, the qjse for tenant farming 
was unanswerable. In fact its right to existence was not 
challenged at any stage bf the Revolution. The farmer who hired 
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laijd for a rent in money ftr corn was by no means unknown in 
eighteenth century France. He predominated in some important 
districts and was found occasionally hi all. The districts where 
tenant fgriping predominated wertf Picardy, Artois, parts of 
F/andere and Normandy, «the lie de France and the Pays de 
^Beauce; or in terms of departments, ports of the Nojd, Pas de 
Calais, Semme, ( Aisne* Oise, Calvados, Eur^ Eure- 4 t-Loir, 
Loir-et-Qysr and Loiret; or in terms of economic areas, the 
country which had been the maih grahary of Paris for centuries, 
•and so had developed^ more commercial system of agriculture. 
These farmers of the* north-west before the Revolution were 
usually not to be distinguished from Vhe rank and file of the 
censiers or metayers, from the point of view of ordinary well bey?#. 
In some ways they were worse off than the metayers. The land¬ 
lord usually ^ai<! half the metayer's taxes; but the farmer bore 
all his own burdens. He was bound by his lease to improve hfs 
land, to practise prescribed rotation* of crops, to maintain 
ditches and fences where the country was inclosed. And as very 
oftfen he was a farmer not from choice but from compulsion, 
because he was forced to hijje scraps of land to get a living, having 
no land or not enough land of his own, his position was far from 
enviable. Moreover in the second half of the eighteenth century' 
there had been a steady pressure on him from above to extract 
more rent, with the result that he was often among the mos$ 
wretched of the peasantry. It must not be supposed that he 
held what in modern England would be called a farm. The land 
which he rented was most often some scrap or scraps in the 
open fields, or in inclosed country the smallest of small holdings. 
Here is 3-n illustration. From Picardy, the modern department 
of the Somme, the Inttfndant reported to the government of 
Louis )£VI that “farms were exceedingly 4 minute; that farmers 
paid what they ?wed usually in grain; and as a result there was 
>inly just enough corn left to fe«d them 1 .” 

The French farmer class did howeter contain a small section 
comparable with those capitalist tenant farmers who w^re rising 
into such importance in England, in connection with the. in¬ 
closures of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. A few 
1 Loutchisky, L’etat des classes agricoles eu France, etc.? p. 82. 
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French landlords liad thrown farm 4 o farm and had let the 
consolidated holdings to men of substance, who were ,in #a 
position to pa/considerable and regular money rents. But. tlje 
possibilities of sb doing hid been limited by the yery sh<frt 
supply of men of substance in rural Fiance. Only, in one distriat 
and on ong class of land*!»ad this large farming #f tlje English, 
type bepome really comntont though it*is heaijcl of efeewhare.' 
The district included parts of Picardy (Somme), (Pas de 

Calais) and the lie de France (Oise'and Aisne). The class of 
land was the fend of the Church, which cevered a large area in' 
those parts, lands of the Abbey of Corbie on the Somme, of 
the Abbey of St Jean of Amiens, of the Abbey of Vauclerc near 
Licit and so on. About a iyilf of these ecclesiastical lands were 
• laid outan real farms, as an Englishman would have called them, 
and let to gros fermiers. Their substantial farm buildings, or 
it’may be nineteenth century buildings on the same sites, be¬ 
came familiar to many Bngiishmen during the years 1914-18. 
Even in these districts however it is doubtful whether more 
than twenty per cent, of the land was farmed a VAnglaue. 
Some middle-class landowners of th» district had imitated the 
ecclesiastics; but the nobility, almost without exception, let out 
fheir |jmd in scraps to wretched little working farmers from the 
lower ranks of the peasantry. 

.In principle the changes of the Revolution affected farming 
no more than they affected metayage. The readjustment of taxes, 
the abolition of tithe, the reform of the game laws, all eased thp 
small farmer’s lot. If custom or the terms of his lease had sub¬ 
jected him to any ^obligations which migfit be described as 
feudal, the Revolution removed the burden. But the revolution¬ 
ary statesmen, who were enthusiastic individualists and befievers 
in the frqpdom of jontAct, had never legislated in the interests 
of farmers as a class. The farming lease was modern; it was in 
no sense feudal; therefore it might remain and thg farmer might 
improve the terms of it if hfe could, like any other fjee man, by 
equal bargaining. 

There remains one more section of the ratal population whose 
status was not affected in principle by the Revolution—the 
labourers. The men who did rural work for wages were a 
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mixed class. But the class contained few absolutely landless and 
property-less individuals of the type familiar in the United 
kingdom. Normally, a man worked fpr wages because his land, 
of his father’s land, was inadequate for th» support of the 
family t That lpnd might fee a very tiny scrap; it might be held 
. by rent, share-tenancy, cens or mortsor less servile tenure; but 
"it was theie. The more peasant, holdings there wer$ in any' 
province- the less room there was for a landless class. Many wage 
earners had land enough to k&p tlfem from absolute want* If 
'they could not give time to it, their'wives and children could.’ 
And there was a continual passage rrom the group which lived 
mainly on wages to the grtiup whichiived mainly by the land. 

A young man would take service, save some money, andjten 
start on a little holding as farmer or metayer. Anothar, whose, 
holding no longer sufficed for his family needs, would go out as 
a day labourer, as a harvester, or perhaps as an unskilled haffd 
in a neighbouring town. In just a few provinces there was a 
considerable percentage of landless men in the labourer cladk. 
The percentage was particularly high in Normandy, where 
conditions in this respect approximated to those in England. 
It was fairly high in Burgundy. But as a rule it was low. Even 
for the large farm district north of Paris it has been estimated 
that about forty per cent, of the labourers had land enough to 
keep them from destitution; and of the rest almost all had some 
sort of garden, with perhaps a scrap of field attached. The 
surest proof of the general position is furnished by the wide¬ 
spread complaints of tke larger proprietors, that the existence of 
peasant property led to idleness and prevented them from 
getting ,all the labour that their estates required. * , 

Thb Revolution, tfhich strengthened the position of ’the 
peasaptry, had done nothing, either directly or incjjrectly, to 
add to the class of rural wage earners or to create a landless 
proletariat; rather the reverse. 

§ 5. In approaching the way in which land had changed hands 
between 1789 and 1815,it must be clearly stated that the question 
has a; yet been imperfectly examined. Probably the materials 
for a thorough examination do not exist. Note, at the outset, 
that there was nothing comparable with that sharing up of large 
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stretches of noble or church land animg the peasantry which 
has been witnessed in contemporary Russia. Neither the Frenqfi 
nobility nor thfe French ecclesiastics did much cultivatfoij qf 
their estates in the eighteenth century; therefore theje .was not 
much land to share. The great nobles had gone to town and 
let out thqjr estates to middlemen. The middlemen did not, 
’ cultivate but sublet to caltiyators of aH sorts..* As a.'rule the* 
greater estates were not compact stretches of territ*>{y. They 
we»e rather bundles of rights offer a £reat number of scattered 
"holdings. Th^e holdings" being already occupied by peasants' 
or farmers, could not be cfit uf>. A great ford might quite well 
have no land in hand at aH; though he drew a large income from 
rents and cens and other cjjies. Like Arthur Young’s friend in 
•Proven**, if his cens vanished a large part of his estate went 
with it. Even if the estate happened to be lyonfinuous the 
situation was not different; there were censiers, mitayers, or 
farmers already on it. The landlord who had anything in the 
nluture of an English home-farm was the exception. If he did 
keep a farm in hand, the chances were all against his cultivatifig 
it himself. In Normandy Arthur Ytjung was shocked to find 
mitayers “where they should least of all be looked for, on the 
farms.which gentlemen keep in their own hands.” “The 
consequence is,” he added, “that every gentleman’s farm must 
b# precisely the worst cultivated in the neighbourhood”; for 
he had a low opinion of metayage. The fact was that, all over 
France, the smaller resident gentry were generally lords of 
metayers-, and since mitayage was not touched by legislation, 
and the smaller gentry weathered the revolufionary storm rather 
better than the great, many of them remained lords of tjietayfts 
in *815. » • 

What ljappened jvas that very extensive estates, the property 
of royal princes, emigrant nobles, and above all yf the Church, 
became national property and were put up to sale or exchanged 1 
Tor the notorious assignatf, the paper money issued on the 
security of. the confiscated Church land. In so far as these 
estates had consisted merely in rights to receive cens, or.other 
feudal payments, they melted away, so to speak, in the hands 
of the state. »But there ?emained a great deal of farmed land 
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and land let on a share 4 enancy, with woodlands and wastes 
if'hich had been definitely in private ownership and so did not 
pas,s to the communes. The problSjn which has never been 
rtdved statistically is—what shares*of these lands came, firstly, 
into the hands of the peasantry, secondly, into those of a new 
, class of ^landlords or, thirdly, came- back at the Restoration 
' to. the oViginal, owners or their representatives? The available 
evidence suggests that the second and third shares were very 
much greater than the first. * * • 

'■ At the Restoration there were still'large stock^of confiscated 1 
emigrants’ estates, which had never been sold or granted away 
by Napoleon. These were restored, although the demand of the 
returned emigrants that their 0I4, properties should b^ce- 
established in their entirety could never be granted* But it 
was open to them to buy. Moreover agents acting on their 
behalf had occasionally bought for them in their absence. 
Exiles who had made their peace with Napoleon had enjoyed 
earlier opportunities of recovering part of their lost lands. 
What with repurchase and regrant, it is believed that by 1820 
the old nobility had made good something like a half of its 
losses. 

For the Church lands and the lay lands which were sol^ awa^ 
from their original owners, the problem is both more complex 
and more obscure; but the probability is that no great part 
of them went to the peasantry, certainly not to the smaller 
peasantry. The gamblers in assignats and land speculators 
of 1790-9 were no doubt drawn from all classes; but the 
majority were bourgeois —merchants, officials, parliamentary 
deputies, lawyers, and those people skilleij in the handling, of 
estate°s who had acted as middlemen for the nobility and ‘the 
Church. In the metropolitan area land w^s bought .freely by 
the bourgeoisie , in the strictest sense of the term. Where con- 
' siderable purchases by cultivators are met with, the purchasers 
are inevitably fairly substantial persons; and such persons, 
as has been seen, were rare. Some of the large ^farmers on 
eccleriastical land tpok the opportunity to become owners, when 
their land came on the market; but the most that the small man 
could hope for was the addition of another fragment to his 
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holding, if he found himself in a positiAi to overbid the moneyed 
man from outside. If he were exceptionally lucky or excep¬ 
tionally able he probablyjbecame a little landlord himseff; t for 
there were alwaje hard pre&ed cultivators ready to relieve the 
smallest landlord of the burden of personal latour. 

To the (jriginal purchasers of confiscated lands were added, 
1 under tfe Empife, the new Napoleonic* aristocAcy wflio wgre 
endowed from the remaining reserves of nationalfiropgpty. They 
too* were for -the most part eX-boufgeois —self-made soldiers 
"become marshals, Jacobid lawyers dubbed barons, unfrocked 
priests turned into counts! All these nerfl landowners merely 
stepped into the places df the olcl, st> far as the reformed law 
would permit. They shared the cost of plough-oxen with 
•metayer *in the south. They gave leases to farmers in the north. 
It may fairly be assumed, though statistical egidEnce is not 
furthcoming, that their advent encouraged tenant farming as an 
alternative to mitayage. Tenant farming was more suited to the 
urban traditions in which most of them had been reared. And the 
disappearance of mitayage from the north, which was almost com¬ 
plete just after the middle of the nineteenth century, must have 
begun early; since such movements take time. Arthur Young 
Rad fqpnd it well known, though not predominant, in Normandy, 
Maine, Champagne, the lie de France, and other northern 
pwvinces. Its early decline is registered once or twice in the 
reports of 1814. For example, there used to be share-tenancy 
before 1789 in Normandy, even in the cider orchards. The 
owner got half the “big” cider and the mitayer all the “little.” 
But “ to-day when one knows that a thing his value one prefers 
to .take none of the risks of agriculture and to assure to, oneself 
a more fixed and uniform income; so ev&y day landownefs give 
up this njpthod of Jpnufe in favour of a money rent on th^usual 
terms.” No doubt the same motives were at wojk elsewhere. 

# All things considered, this fresh influx of bourgeois land- 
owners is the most significaftt outcome of the revolutionary land 
settlement, 

§ 6. Small^as were the changes in agriculture itself jvhich 
occurred between 1789 and 1845, and slowly as these changes 
extended in tdie generation which followed the wars, it must 
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not be supposed that'French agriculture was absolutely 
sjationary. The way was being prepared for more radical 
tyansformations later in the nineteenth century; and to con¬ 
temporaries, familiar with the immobility of the old order, 
changes of no great magnitude seemed radical enough. One 
, thing at any .rate in the countryside - would have jmazed the 
1 medieval peasant, even early in, the centurj and still "more 
towards ,1850. That was the potato. It is difficult for the modern 
mind to realise that uniil aid,lost f the end of the eighteenth 
' century the food problem in EuropS had to be .faced without' 
potatoes, or that French menus contained no pommes frites. 
The old French government,'when c'alled upon to handle food 
scarcity, as it constantly was, madq its calculations always^md 
of necessity in terms of corn. In the south the olive, in the' 
central highlaads the chestnut, and everywhere various sorts of 
pulses and green vegetables entered into the people’s dietary; 
but it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the typical peasant 
lived by bread alone. 

'How long the potato had been known in France is a matter 
of no importance. Its ust;,was vigorously advocated in the reign 
of Louis XVI by a certain Parmentier; but the food history of 
the early years of the Revolution shows that Parmentipr had 
not yet converted his countrymen. Arthur Young found 
potatoes many and good about Zabern in Alsace, many and bad 
in parts of Lorraine, many also in the Dauphine; elsewhere very 
few. In most places he was told “that the people would not 
touch them; experiments had been made by gentlemen, with 
a view to introducing them for the poor, but no efforts could 
do it.” ..Apparently it was not possible for him to quote potato 
prices at all in his seCcion on the prices of provisions; at any 
rate fye did not make the attempt. * ( ,. 

It is evidential, in the twenty years which succeeded Young’s 
' travels, efforts to popularise potato growing met with some 
, success, though the peasants’ dislikt only gave way slowly. The 
reports of 1812-14 already quoted furnish valuable, though 
unfortunately incomplete, evidence on the poipt. From the 
mountainous parts of Provence (Department of the Basses 
Aipes) it was reported that “potatoes being recognised as an 
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article of prime Necessity for the nAtrishment of all kinds of 
beasts and for that of man, especially in seasons of dear corn, 
their cultivation is carrie^’on with the utmost care.” In Another 
hilly district of«the south; the Department of the Tarn' Jie 
potato “though only introduced a fejv years ago, has njade ai^d 
is still malyng great progress....The population 6/ the mountain^ 
' cantons lives on nothing bpt potatoes, and chestnuts for # si* 
months in the "year.” A poor diet, but at feast fetter than 
chestnuts only. In the Department of the Rhone “potato 
’ growing, whjph was very little known before the Revolution, 
has greatly extended becSuse of the safe market for them in 
Lyons and of their use nor cattle food on the land.” On the 
otter side of the country, at Parthenay, west of Poitiers, where 
. their introduction was equally recent, potatoes were taking the 
jilace of rye and even of wheat, but only it appears pour les 
ihalheureux. In Brittany, again a poor province, “it is con¬ 
soling to see their cultivation spreading from day to day.” The 
Mayor of Runan, reporting to the Sub-Prefect, said he had 
spoken much “of their inappreciable advantages, especially in 
certain circumstances”—famine yca^s it may be assumed. At 
Bar-sur-Seine, in Champagne, potatoes were “good, much 
•growji and a great assistance.” But from a Norman arrondisse- 
ment it was reported that the cultivators “attached little 
importance to this crop”: they grew a few in their vegetable 
gardens but hardly ever in the fields. . 

Apparently the potato was not yet quite respectable. Beasts, 
tes malheureux , hungry mountaineers, and the Lyons prole¬ 
tariat are the chief consumers enumerated. But from this 
time dh wards it made progress in all districts, except the law- 
lands of the south, where the climate «vas not entirely suitable 
to its growth, where also there were important rivals ii^ onions 
and garlic. 

The officials who reported fo the Imperial Government 
seldom omitted to point Tint that potatoes were grown, either 
on spare pasture land newly broken up, or on the fafiows between 
corn crops. In either case they were “a net addition^to the 
supply of foodstuffs." To add to the supply of foodstuffs and 
to get rid of the wasteful medieval inheritance of fallowing, 
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under which half the arable land in the south and one-third of 
it in the north lay idle yearly, were of course the main ends of 
alt agricultural reform. Potatoes, turnips, cloveror other green 
cnops on the fallow meant extra*food for beast and man. 
“Perhaps the culture of turnips, as practised in England, is, of 
all others the ^greatest desideratum in the tillage of France,” 

»Ar^Jiur h-oung ‘wrote. The French government*had realised this 
even in hi? day,; but the ^teps hitherto taken by government, 
the chief of \Vhich was distributing ’the seed, he had reasonoto 
.believe “failed entirely.” The failure was not fully rectified 
later. No successes 'with turnips wfcre reported in 1814; and 
right down to the middle of the nineteenth century the turnip 
husbandry only made slow' progress. It was not taken u^at 
all in a great number of departments. » 

More successful were the efforts to extend the use of artificial 
meadows, clover, sainfoin and lucerne. The latter were both old 
French crops, as their names testify, tyut their spread had been 
very slow. Lucerne was being introduced in the open fields of 
the north before the Revolution; and in that area at least 
progress continued, gathering momentum as the years went on, 
but perceptible even before 1820. The 1814 reports mention 
recent developments in various districts. Close to Paris, for 1 
example, the introduction of artificial meadow's had led to a 
many course rotation of crops not unlike that of Flanders-t- 
wheatfiye, barley, oats, lucerne, clover, sainfoin, fallow. This 
rotation had become almost universal in Seine-et-Oise and was 
inserted in farmers’ lea?jes. It is probable that, thanks to such 
innovations, fallow had been reduced in the north-west by 
more than a third before the Revolution of 1848. Lfae the 
potato,- this curtailmentof fallowing would have astonished the 
medieval peasant had he returned to a 1 progressive province. 
But he could have visited many provinces, especially in the 
vwest and south-west, without any disquieting amazement. 

French agriculture no doubt benefited from the intelligent 
oversight of Napoleon’s prefects; still more perhaps because 
landlords and nobility, old and new, unlike those of the previous 
century, learnt to take their full share in agricultural develop¬ 
ment. It is only fair to add that the prefects carried on a tradition 
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from the ancien regime , only with better knowledge, and that 
spirited landlords were not completely unknown before 1789, 

It was in the reign <ff Louis XVI, for example, that, tlje 
Spanish merinc* sheep were formally introduced into. Fran 
but they remained a curiosity in Aoung’s time. H {t “wqp 
assured by very respectable manufacturers,” i® the Norman, 
woollerj district that nofone fleece ” of*pure Sj.Vmisfi»wool .frad* 
ever been produced in France. The best wool «iyne from 
Roussillon, where the sheep weft naturally half Spanish, but not 
true merinos. The royal stud-farm at Rambouillet, founded in* 
1786, only began to produce results al*out the time of the 
Restoration. By that cfiite the'wcfrk of spreading improved 
breeds had been taken over^from government by the landowners. 
No les*. a person than Lafayette, in his long retirement from 
politics between 1801 and 1830, managed to .popularise the 
merino in the land between Paris and Rheims, the country of 
the Marne and the Our«q. The year 1825 is the reputed date 
of the introduction of the first pure-bred Durham shorthorns 
into France, again by the enterprise of a country gentleman. 
Following the lead of England, carefiul breeding methods were 
applied to native French races of animals, such as the Percheron 
''horse and to some of the noble strains of cattle from which 
sprang the draught-oxen of the south. 

• Government gave the initial impetus to the greatest agricul¬ 
tural innovation of the early nineteenth century—the'intro¬ 
duction of the sugar beet. Men of learning had indicated its 
possibilities in the eighteenth century,*but it was the pressure 
of the English blockade which made government act. England 
mocked this sugar substitute and her caricaturists drew pictures 
cf Napoleon’s infant heir chewing a bSetroot unhappily, while 
the nur%es said, “JSucR, dear, suck; your father says it’s sugar.” 
It really was sugar. The task of growing it ^ f as undertaken 
m mainly in the big farm country north of Paris and in Flanders/ 
There was much to be Ipa^nt, as the crop if not well handled is 
exhausting. But the Flemish farmers, followed closely by those 
of the Pas yle Calais and the Somme, \jffio were boiyowing 
Flemish methods, overcame the difficulties. When the sugar had 
been extracted the beet pulp was a valuable cattle food; so that 
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the crop added greatly to^the wealth of the districts in which it 
wys grown. But the districts were small and the total French 
output of refined sugar rarely e.\ceeded-j50,ooo ton's a year before 
1850, as compared with a minimum output of nearly 600,000 
tpns in /he twentieth century. f 

Another specialised branch of n».ral industry, flinch en- 
votragcd* by many governments, oilsf> made striking jvrogress 
after the peace. This was the mulberry and silk-worm industry 
of the lower Rhone valley. Th£ output of silk, which between 
1789 and 1815 had at best remained stationary and is believed 
to have declined, was approximately quadrupled between 1815 
and 1850. Unfortunately the ground gained was lost owing to 
disease among the silk-worms, in thg fifties. 

There was very little change in the implements with which 
the peasant wtrked during these years, lie clung to his hoe, 
his long shafted spade, and that short scythe, the pique , whicli 
Arthur Young had allowed to be ‘Vine of the most useful 
implements that can be seen.” In some districts his ploughs, 
harrows, and carts were slowly impro\ing, metal replacing wood 
and wheeled ploughs the wheelless sorts. (The wheel plough, it 
should be added, was known before 1789.) Sometimes seed was 
drilled. But, generally speaking, little was done except on p few 
of the larger farms. The smallness of the normal holding was 
all against experiments with expensive implements; and tb? 
peasant had a not unjustified faith in the skill of his own 
hands. The hoe and the spade had accomplished a great deal 
in Flanders. From 182a or 1830 onwards, the simple types of 
threshing machinery available at that date began to spread in 
the 1 north, the flail giving way before t.hem. Even small 
cultivators look to using*! hem in some districts, and latterly they 
made rapid progress. But the south went, its old wav with 
wooden-wheclqd ox-carts, the flail, the open-air threshing floor 
v and very often with a plough that was literally classic in its 
simplicity. After all the Romans wer<f good husbandmen in their 
day and the land of the south was kindly, if you kept oft the 
high ground. ( % 

No doubt the hope of agricultural reformers in the revolu¬ 
tionary and Napoleonic age, that France would sHbrtly make a 
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considerable net addition to her supplies of foodstuffs, was in 
part realised during the following generation. An agriculture 
so skilful as that of Flaneurs, or that of the plain of Ximes?added 
to its output rterely by carrying forward and perverting nld 
tried methods ^assimilating easily uiiV new crop or new. rotation 
which w^s appropriate* <0 local conditions. The growth of, 
industrial town/ in the nfirtb gave the l*lemish,farn)crtstill more 
of that manure with w hich he had always led his land-gcnerousiy. 
His root crops fattened lus beasts and his beasts fattened his 
land in profitable rotation. The farmers ol the adjacent dc*- 
partments, nov\ at length copying liis mctliods, made e\en more 
progress than he, for tfley started Irom a far lower level. 1 he 
steady decline of the fallow, in the north and to a less degree 
else w If ere, with the improvements in the strains of cattle and 
sheep, added directly and indirectly to the ncUsufiply ol food¬ 
stuffs. Whatever the drawbacks incidental to the local disap¬ 
pearance and the general curtailment of commons, and such 
'drawbacks it must be remembered were far less than in con¬ 
temporary England, owing to the non-existence of a landless 
class in France and the fact that tfee decline in common land 
did not create such a class— whatever these drawbacks may have 
bcetj, many hundreds of thousands of acres were added to the 
cultivated area of France between 1789 and 1848. And by the 
Matter date the potato alone had made an appreciable addition to 
the national food supplies. * 

There is no doubt too that the average yield of the staple 
crops, like the average weight of tlx* cattle and sheep, had 
increased as the result of an agriculture which, taking the 
country as a whqje and allowing for backward provinces, was 
perceptibly more varied and more rational. What that'increase 
was it4s not saf^to £ucss. Fstimates have been made: but the 
starting point is much too uncertain, and the point of arrival 
not nearly certain enough, to warrant their quotation. Even witfi 
a full modern statistical apparatus, average yields per acre are, 
awkward things to get at, in a country of reticent peasants whose 
holdings ar£ much divided and scattered, , 

Each successive decade in the nineteenth century saw a rather 
more rapid*rate of change in agriculture. This acceleration was 
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due in part to the cumulative results of the removal of legal or 
cujjtomary hindrances to the free exercise of initiative, as a 
result of the Revolution. In part to'|he increa# of technical 
knowledge; first among those whom Ithe peasant* imitated; then 
ajpong tjje peasants themselves, as their opportunities for educa¬ 
tion improved e In part perhaps to the increased vitality of a 
people lif.ed from a state of real .misery into'.one of telative 
comfort. J 3 yt in the main, there can be little doubt, to improve¬ 
ments in the means of communication. From 1800 to 1836 the 
improvement was mainly in high roads and canals. After the 
law of 1836, which ertcouraged the building of by-roads, their 
influence was added. Then—an'd far mire important—came the 
railways of the forties. These improvements and their effeets 
will be referred to in later chapters. 



CHAPTER II 


GERMAN RURAL CONDITIONS BEFORE THE 
RAILWAY AGE 

§ 7. In continental Europe political and ecorromic’bpundaries 
rarely coincide, most rarely of 911 in the no man’s land between 
Latin and Teuton. French Flanders and Belgian Flanders, the 
French Ardennes and tfie Belgian Ardennes, Alsace on the 
Rhine’s left bank and l?aden on it£ right, are separated by no 
economic barrier. Moreover, since 1789, French rule and in¬ 
fluence had extended far beyond the French frontier as fixed 
in 1815. So new economic features characteristic*)! revolutionary 
Trance—changes of land ownership and changes in the legal 
relations of rural classes jfor example—had spread over Belgium 
and parts of western Germany. 

The framework of rural life was the compact village, witfi its 
open fields, all the way from the basis of the Seine and the Swiss 
Alps to the plains of the Slavonic north-east, and over the 
Danish peninsula to the lowlands of Scandinavia. The flats of 
western and northern Belgium, of Holland, and of the marshy 
»alley of the Ems in western Germany, were an exception, being 
in the main covered with hamlets and scattered farmsteads'. Very 
special conditions of life and agriculture existed in the polders, 
won from the sea. In these North Sea (flats there was not found 
that rigid communal routine of agriculture which had dominated 
Germany proper—the three-crop rotation; the common pasture; 
tfce rights of grazing on the stubble; add the holdings scattered 
in strip* all over jfie c*pen village fields. Land in the Ncrth Sea 
flats was not necessarily inclosed, in the English sense, though 
drains often did the work of hedges; but the most important 
consequence of incIosme*as understood in Englagd, that is the 
complete control of the individual cultivator over the course of 
cultivation, jiad existed there for centuries. His land might be 
a compact or a scattered holding, but it was free of communal 
routine andfintrusive rights of neighbours. He could crop it as 
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he liked; or keep it laid down in rich wet meadows if he pre¬ 
ferred. 

A traveller moving into Germany up. the Rhincfrom Holland 
found wbaf might be called Dutch Conditions prevailing in the 
bprder provinces of Clever and Gelders. There were scattered 
.homesteads, few compact villages, and> an improved agriculture. 
He grossed a well-marked agrarian frontier near'Dusseldorf.'and 
everything changed at once. The people were all in villages. 
Great bare open fields lay aboutvhe Villages, tilled on the thrae- 
eourse rotation 1 . Had the traveller Come from porth-eastern 
France he would have crossed no such agrarian frontier. He 
would have seen only a land of tompact villages and open fields, 
broken by forest and vineyard, with its conditions modifiedjn 
hilly districts, like the Ardennes and the Eiffel, where, settle¬ 
ment and tillagf had been adapted to the geographical environ¬ 
ment. In the Eiffel he might have found, had he stopped to' 
inquire, districts in which full private property in land was not 
recognised. Holdings in the arable fields were periodically 
reassigned by lot far into the nineteenth century. But agriculture 
in these fields was bound l)y an even more primitive communal 
routine than in the rest of Germany. 

There was another agrarian frontier to be crossed by the' 
traveller who might penetrate through Germany into the 
Slavonic north-east; but the second frontier was less precise 
and lees visible than the first. It was the frontier between 
western and eastern Germany. Very roughly it coincided with 
the line of the Elbe; but western conditions were found east 
of the lower Elbe, in parts of Schleswig-Holstein, and eastern 
conditions west of the middle and upper Elbe, in Saxofiy and 
Bohemia. This frontiet had a racial basis. Varying racial 
traditions and the economics of conquest had left mprks on 
agriculture and deep marks on the social relations of the agrarian 
'population. Western Germany was purely Teutonic in civilisa¬ 
tion and, as is supposed, almost purely Teutonic in blood. Other 
elements which may have once existed had been thoroughly 
assimilated in early historic times. The further the traveller went 
into eastern Germany, the more clear it became that he was 
1 T. C. Banfield, Industry of the Rhine (1846-8), I,''57. 
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in a land conquered by Germans froifi Slavs. Within fifty miles 
of the Elbe he found islands of Slavonic speech. In Posen jnd 
West Prussia he crossetj-broad stretches of Polish teMtoiy, 
recently taken over by Prussia, to pass into East^ Prussia* a 
country conquered centuries earlier, yet with "a rural poDulation 
predominantly*S!avonic iq blood and largely Slavonic in speech 
If h£ turned south into aastern and southern 6ilesi% he cgme» 
into a land of Slavonic place-names and Slavosic dialect. 
Returning south-west, say from Breslau, and crossing Austrian 
territory through Bohemia, he went over a.broad belt of German 
speech in western Silesia 5 nd the Riesengebirge to emerge, well 
on the Bohemian side oP the frontier, among the Czechs of the 
Pjag country, passing into Germans again before he left Bohemia 
on his yay over the Bohmerwald to Nuremberg and true Germany 
once more. • 

' If the traveller were a trained agriculturist, certain outward 
signs impressed by history on the land would strike his eye as 
he moved from west to east and back again. There was no 
change so sharp as that of the agrarian frontier near Diisseldorf. 
Although isolated districts were to # be found in the heart of 
Germany where the hamlet or homestead replaced the compact 
■village, and other districts in which an individualistic agriculture 
had developed, east and west alike were lands of villages and 
qpen fields. But villages and fields had peculiarities which 
a trained eye might appreciate. The average western .village 
would have seemed very familiar to an eighteenth century 
fraveller from England. It reproduced almost exactly an ofd- 
fashioned three-field village of his own Midlands. The fields 
were divided, as in England, into roughly rectangular sections, 
tile English “ furlong,” “ shot ” or “ wong,” the German Gewann. 
The Gewanne were subdivided into the familiar strips,/rom a 
collection of which, in all the three fields, the cultivator’s 
holding was made up. So late as 1845, this scattering of strips* 
compelled the peasantry t>f Wiesbaden to bring ploughs and 
dung carts to and fro across the town daily, to the cliscomfort of 
residents and visitors. Wiesbaden, at tha^time, was ceding to 
be a village, and had not yet learnt to be a town. But some years 
earlier even towns, $nd Important towns, had their three fields, 
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with some of the resultii^g drawbacks. Berfin itself, to take a 
striking instance from outside western Germany, had its 
Pankow Field, its Lichtenberg Field; and its Midfield in 1819. 
During .the next ten years the holdings wererrearranged and 
provision was made for individual agriculture; but in 1819 the 
r scattered holdings and the communal routine were ip tact. 
f Though generalisation is difficult,.'.it is safe to say thaf the 
West German open-field system, early in the nineteenth century, 
had changed less than that of northern France since the middle 
ages. It is true that in the German-Danish. provinces of 
Schleswig-Holstein there had been an inclosure movement, like 
that of England, in the eighteenth century. In Denmark proper 
the government carried out a regular policy of consolidation and 
inclosure between 1770 and 1800. Much the same thing oncurred 
in southern‘Sweden. In all three countries, just as in England, 
new farmsteads were built outside the villages and the country¬ 
side lost its primitive aspect. The old.framework of village life 
gave way before a deliberate attack from above. If no such attack 
was made, it was extraordinarily tough and resisting. The most 
dangerous threat to it came from the growth of towns and the 
solvent influence of their needs and ways of thought. Now, as 
compared with France, Germany was almost townless. In 1815 
the total population of the twelve towns which in 1914 were the 
greatest of the German Empire was about 750,000. Paris alone 
had more than 500,000; and this compact mass of people to be 
fed had long exercised an influence on the agriculture of the 
adjacent provinces, comparable with that which eighteentn 
century London exercised on the agriculture of the home 
counties. It stimulated progress and broke down old routines. 
The German towns haul a similar influence, but it was on a 
much smaller scaleand asyet it had shown no signs of extending. 
Owing to the terrible sufferings of the seventeenth century the 
v total German population in 1800 was perhaps no greater than 
it had been in 1600. The age of the'Napoleonic wars was not 
favourable to town growth. Most towns still fitted easily into 
their medieval ramparts, and exercised an influence much the 
same in nature and extent as they had exercised on the day when 
Martin Luther was born. In the neighbourhood &f the greater 
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towns specialised torms of agriculture were practised, as they 
always had been, and the village routine was broken up. Oil¬ 
seeds, root crops, fibre;'crops, the dye-ware crops —wpa^, 
madder, and so on—were'necessarily grown in considerable 
quantities to satisfy urban industriakrequirements; whpreas ip 
the unvarying village life; which began again almost within sight 
of the high roofeand stee^le§ even of these greater towns, wrfiat 
industrial crops were needed could be grown on scraps of land 
hye and there, without breaking in on the routine of the three 
‘ fields, t • 

Connected with this industrial agriculttfre of the actual town 
radius, there was to be fotond in iSiyin many parts of the Rhine 
vqjley and in some parts of the valleys of its chief tributaries, 
, the Mssel, Main and Neckar, a free and varied agriculture 
carried on partly within the framework of the qpdi fields and 
‘partly in vineyards, hop gardens, orchards, or ordinary arable 
fields which lay outside tjjem. The agriculture of Alsace, which 
Arthur Young had so much admired, was of this type, only by 
political accident it chanced to be French. Maize, tobacto, 
potatoes and other crops were growg in free rotation with the 
ordinary grains. Vineyards, in these south-western German 
valleys, were often in the hands of large proprietors and were 
worked as capitalistic enterprises, though the peasant also 
hjd his vines. There was too some capitalistic agriculture 
carried on by landowners outside the vineyards. But the compact 
village, the scattered peasant holding, and the communal routine 
of the open fields dominated the rural life of western Germany. 

A traveller crossing the rather indistinct "boundary line from 
wpst t <5 east might well have noticed changes in the villages 
themselves. The usual western village Ivas a jumble of houses, 
lanes, and courtyards ’about the Church—primitive in its dis¬ 
order. There were important exceptions however. The chief 
# were villages which had been systematically created during the 
early middle ages in thq itiarshes of the Weser and Idbe and 
along the Frisian coast. They were the work of skilled colonists 
from Holland. The houses lay in a line qjong the maii^ dyke 
which kept out the water. The holdings were long strips at right 
angles to the»dyke, so tlfat each house stood on the end of its 
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own holding. Such marsh colonies were also very numerous in 
eastern Germany, as a result of German colonisation eastward 
i$ the late middle ages. All along the coast of Mecklenburg 
and Pomerania, about Stettin and about Danzig, and over con¬ 
siderable areas away fromfthe sea, particularly in West and East 
B Prussia, marsh conditions had led ton the reproduction of these 
well-planned settlements, with their king straight village streets 
running ^long the main dyke. 

Much greater areas in the -east were covered by another 
type of planned village, which modem writers have called the 
forest colony. The pattern of these forest colonies seems to have 
been worked out in the west, and then to have been applied in 
the east—again in the late middle ages. In the west they w$re 
to be found in the Black Forest, in the Odenwald between the 
Neckar and* tfce Main, and in a few other districts. But their 
great extension was in the east, in land colonised from the Slav'. 
Beginning on the eastern borders of the Thuringian forest, they 
were found thickly spread over a broad belt of country into 
Saxony, across the mountains into Bohemia, over a large part 
of Silesia and so away eastward into the Carpathians, to mention 
only the chief locations. Like the village of the marsh colony 
that of the forest colony was laid out in a thin line, usually along 
the road by the stream in a valley bottom, for convenience of 
access to the water. Again as in the marsh colonies, each home¬ 
stead 'Stood on the base of its own holding, the holding con¬ 
sisting in a long strip reaching from the bottom to the limit of 
the village lands on the heights above, where forest, wasfe 
mountain side, or in easier and thickly settled country the 
holdings of some adjacent village formed the boundary lhie. ^11 
this is in very sharp co?itrast with the complicated field system 
of the t ,typical western village. No amount of agricultural pro¬ 
gress would mgke the well thought-out and economical ground- 
plan of these marsh and forest colonies obsolete. 

The more primitive villages of easterp Germany showed what 1 
now seems to be evidence of the imposition of one type of agrarian 
civilisation on another. Many places with Slavonic names were 
distinctly smaller than the average western village and showed 
features which were presumably remains of Slavonic custom. 
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In one type, common between the »Elbe and the Oder, the 
houses stood in a small ring about a green. Beyond the hquaes 
came a belt of "gardens bobnded by a hedge; beyond that .the 
fields, laid out nftt in the toferably regular fashion of,the west, 
with its Gewanrif and strips, still less xn the scientific fashion of 
the marsh ynd forest coMmes, but irregularly, in.fragments of • 
‘ no given size or/shape. Holdings were "usually "madetup of a * 
series of these fragments, scattered about in the field^qpd tilled 
on« three-course rotation; so that the agriculture of such a 
Village did not,differ perceptibly from that of the more purely * 
Teutonic type. A similar type was common in Bohemia. 
Beyond the Oder the village was usually laid out on both sides 
of a short wide street, formjpg with its hedged gardens a rough 
.parallelogram; beyond which came the irregularly laid out fields. 
This was the dominant type far into Poland, where there had 
Seen no German colonisation. Often between the Elbe and the 
Oder, and sometimes east of the Oder, a Slavonic name and 
so'me traces of one or other of these methods of laying out the 
village and its fields were found combined with characteristics 
which suggest the taking over and partial remodelling of a 
Slavonic village by German immigrants. The village perhaps 
hhd giyawn, and grown irregularly like those of old Germany, 
whilst its fields showed some compromise between the un¬ 
systematic ground-plan of the untouched Polish or Czech 
districts and the greater system of the west 1 . 

But there was a more vital distinction between east and west 
than these curious evidences of a composite agrarian civilisation. 
This distinction wa^ also connected with the fact that in the 
east the" Germans tjere a conquering and colonising race. lit 
was the great extent of land which, in" almost every eastern 
district at, the beginning of the nineteenth century, was Hinder 
the direct personal control of the lord of the manpr, the Ritter- 
sutsbesitzer (holder of a knight's fee), vulgarly the Junker. 
Originally lord over free and unfree peasants, with avoiding of 
his own by which his household lived, the Junker, since the 
sixteenth centyry, had been increasing the %ize of this homing 

1 For all these questions seerMeitzen, Siedelung...der Germanen , 3 vols., 
1895. • 
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from generation to generation. The wide gulf between lord and 
peasant in the east, due to the lord’s never forgotten position 
as a descendant of conquerors, had rendered the task of putting 
down peasants, Bauemlegen as it was called^ relatively easy. 
In some cases whole villages had been swept, away and their 
» lands added to the lord’s domains ■ Quite apart , from such 
deliberate evictions, the wasting ofr the people in thp Thirty 
Years' Wtr had thrown land into the lords’ hands which they 
had not again relinquished. Any acquisition of fresh arable 
• ground from moor, marsh or forest, had usuallv been done at 
the lord’s instigation and for his advantage. Such were the 
main causes of the special social characteristic of east German 
agriculture, which differentiated it, sharply from that of either 
France or England. The French seigneur of the old osder had 
never been much of a cultivator. The "spirited landlord" of 
eighteenth century England had bought out small men and laid 
field to field. Often he kept some-kind of a home farm for 
purposes of experiment. But most of the land which he in¬ 
herited or acquired he let out to the rising class of capitalist 
farmers. In eastern Germany there was no such class. The 
Junker was his own capitalist cultivator. His land might be 
mixed up with that of his tenants in the fields or it might lie 
outside the fields; but in either case it had been his business to 
arrange it in manageable masses, so far as he could, and his 
evictions and exchanges had been partly directed to that end. 

Eviction and consolidation of land in the lords’ hands during 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had not be'en 
confined to the east, nor was its success there solely due to the 
Stronger position of the lord over against the peasant. There had 
been a similar movement in the west. But in a number of'the 
mora important western states—leading examples are Hanover 
and Bavaria—the governments, like our Tudors, had early set 
their faces against what was called in England the “putting 
down of houses of husbandry.” The putting down of peasants 
(Bauemlegen) had been countered by a policy of peasant pro¬ 
tection (Bauernscfyitz ); while in many of the lesser western 
states, particularly in the ecclesiastical principalities which 
down to the Napoleonic age occupied so much of the Rhine 
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valley and the north-west, the strength of the peasants and the 
comparative weakness of the knightly class had been 3, rial 
protection to tfie small cultivator. • • 

Ruling prince? in the east had not altogether negJected ttfe 
peasants’ interests; but for one reason and another their work 
had npt achieved much. Th8 Dukes of Mecklenburg, for example, « 
had protected tlie peasants en their own domains, bht either * 
they had not been strong enough, or they had not tried*to check 
vefy extensive Bauernlegen on those of their subordinate gentry. 
In parts of Pomerania things had gone so far that the true* 
peasant, who lived by his holding, had almost disappeared. In 
Brandenburg no action was taken by the Electors in the seven¬ 
teenth century. As kings #)f Prussia in the eighteenth they 
•put theft hands to the work of peasant protection in 1739, too 
Jate to save the situation. Even then they only interfered in 
some of their provinces. So the Junkers of the east had added 
to their military and administrative functions those of the 
agricultural capitalist by 1815. A series of events during the 
next thirty or forty years strengthened their position as capital¬ 
istic cultivators, though they curtailed the Junkers’ powers over 
their people. These were the events connected with the formal 
emancipation of the German peasants. 

§ 8. Emancipation in Germany was long drawn out, not a 
thing done once for all, with burning of chateaux and wholesale 
abolition of feudal dues, as in France. On the eve of the French 
Revolution the legal and, in many districts, the economic 
position of the German peasantry had been lower than that of 
the French. There* was no comparison between east German 
legpl conditions and those of an average French province, so 
vastly worse were the former. The west German peasant’s 
position *vas tolerable and, where he was not too heavily taxed , 
he could easily bear the legal disabilities of his status. He was 
comfortable enough in some of the quaint and. paterjial little 
states of old Germany, • Conditions varied infinitely in detail 
throughout the scores of Grand Duchies, Duchies, Principalities, 
Electorates, Free Town Territories and# Territories of the 
independent Knights of f the Empire. But it is fairly easy to 
define the Unfits within which variation occurred. Putting on 
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one side the very small igroup of cultivators who were in a 
position comparable with that of an English yeoman on freehold 
land, and assuming—as is broadly true—that eviiry peasant had 
a'lord, there is found at the top of the peasant scale in the west a 
class in much the same position as the French censiers. (See ante, 
§ 4.) They held their lands in return for an anciently fixed quit- 
rent, paid in money dr in kind, ? quit-rent which was not an 
economic rent. Besides this they might owe some ceremonial 
duties to their lord; and he wotild generally receive dues, which 
again might be fixed by ancient custom, when the land changed 
hands from father to son. In essentials the system was not far 
from peasant proprietorship. 

At the other end of the peasant scale, omitting a few unim¬ 
portant cases of complete servitude, was a class of peasant who 
in the eyes of the law could not transmit his holding to his heir; 
for in theory the lord held it in full ownership and only let it 
out of his free grace and charity. In practice, son followed father 
with great regularity. This form of tenure was marked by the 
obligation to render personal services, ploughing, harvesting, 
help at the winepress and so forth; but the service owed did 
not involve a heavy call on the peasant’s time. Besides the 
labour dues there were, in French terminology, the banajitis— 
the obligation to grind at the lord’s mill, bake in the manorial 
oven, put the grapes through the lord’s winepress, and pay the 
lord’s agent for the privilege. There were ceremonial duties too, 
and always there was the personal deference, obedience, and 
honour owed to the “gracious lord.” 

Between these limiting types lay almost all the peasantry of 
the west. Services more and more occasional and formal, 
banalitis less and less'irksome, a legal theory which did not 
so obviously underline the peasant’s dependence on. his lord, 
marked the transitions upwards from the lowest to the highest 
grade. 

There was no landless class, though there might be landless 
individuals. But there was, in most districts, a class which could 
not li.ve by its holdings. This class supplied the rural wage 
labour as in France. The landlord of western Germany had not 
usually great domains like the Junkers beyond the Elbe; but 
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he might have some arable, woodland or vineyard in hand, which 
he must get attended to by peasant services or by wage labc^ir. 
As services wefe light, labourers were generally wanted. Some¬ 
times he let to 3 farmer, as* in Engla'nd, and # then wage labotir 
was also needecj. There w’as also wage work to be done in certain 
districts .09 the land of fte big peasants; for the peasant with 
a hundred Engljsh acres cfod.more was ftot unblown. Hn these 
various ways the more pressing needs of the small hedging class 
were met. But, as will be explained more fully when industrial 
condition's in Germany are discussed (see post , § 22), the small* 
holder was often obliged to earn all he coufd by domestic handi¬ 
craft. ' 

•Across the Elbe also the absolutely landless peasant was rare. 

• Not sc^rare as in the west, because in some places Bauemlegen 
# had been so thorough. Yet, generally speaking,* the lowest 
placed peasant in the eastern villages, the Hausler or cotter, had 
a scrap of garden and the^chance of feeding some geese, or even 
a cow, on the stubble and the common. Above him came a type 
of peasant, the so-called Kossdth 1 , who tilled land but had rtot 
a regular holding in the organised village fields. Usually he had 
no ploughing cattle. The power to harness his own beasts to 
the plough was the test of the true peasant, the man who held 
land in the fields. Spannfahig he was called, capable of harnessing 
his yoke of oxen, as the word might be paraphrased. He alone, 
in the lawyer’s eyes, w’as a peasant in the full sense of the*word. 

All these people in the typical eastern manor were servile. 
There were free peasants in the east, "especially in the marsh 
colonies of the Baltic coast and in the forest colonies on the other 
side of the great nprth German plain; but the average village 
was servile. In such a village all wer 2 amenable to m’anorial 
jurisdiction, were # “subjects of the manor” ( Gutsiintertkanen ). 
All were bound to the soil. If their fathers # had held of a 

9 Bismarck or an Arnim they held inevitably frpm Arnim’s or 
Bismarck’s heir. Inevitably # from their side; but in the eighteenth 
century there was a growing tendency for the lord to hold the 

1 These are the terms used in the old provinces of Prussia. Tlie same 
classes recur elsewhere but nft the same names. In Silesia the Kossdth w&s 
called a Gartner (gardener). 
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contract as not binding en himself, and treat the peasants as 
teoants-at-will, which perhaps they were in legal theory though at 
one time they had certainly not so been in economic fact. So 
they might be eyicted, it' it became expedient to extend the 
domain land of the manof. Below these soil-bopnd yet evictable 
peasants were to be found in places u certain number of people 
who coc’ld noc. acquire property and might be sold, .like the 
domestic serf of Russia before 1862. From that risk at least the 
average peasant was free. " « 

But his servility was clearly reflected in the duties laid upon 
him. He owed his lord heavy services, services of two sorts, the 
Spamdienste, when he went to serve With his ploughing cattle, 
and the Handdienste, when he wept to do whatever work .the 
lord required of him. The man who had no cattle gave hand- 
services only. .Services of both sorts had grown with the growth 
of the manorial domain which depended on them. The services 
were supplemented by various dues^and payments, hens and 
eggs presented at this season and that, payments for leave to 
bfeak the rules of the manor, payments on taking up an in¬ 
heritance, and the other familiar incidents of serfdom all over 
Europe. Of course there were also banalitis , strictly enforced. 
Then there was a most galling and humiliating obligation jin th'e 
so-called Gesindedienst. This was service exacted from the 
peasant’s family. For many years, and for extremely small 
reward, they were bound to menial service about the manor 
house, in the kitchen perhaps, or the stables; or to an equivalent 
in any agricultural work of which they were capable. 

In the east as in the west three-field agriculture and all that 
Went with it implied access to commons, find the isolation .of 
most Villages made acbess to woodland essential. Forest was 
abundant in most parts of Germany. In the \yest it was generally 
recognised thqt much of the forest belonged to the village as 
a community. In the east the subjection of the peasants was 
accentuated by the concentration ot all woodland in the lord’s 
hands. The peasant’s right of access to it was, in law„revocable. 
Similarly the lord lqept control of the commons, Regulating and 
if he saw fit cutting down common rights. This cutting down 
had been going on for a long time. In all such matters of 
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manorial economy'the lord was judgejn his own cause. And so, 
to quote a German historian, the peasant of the east was 
“gloomy, discontented, sparse, slavish...a hapless missing*link 
between a beast "of burden and a malj 1 .” Nor is it surprising. 

That the jujker and his Kriegshetr may not be misjudged, 
note that i® the newly we® Polish provinces the position of the 
• peasant was definitely v*>rsj,e than in .Brandenburg., or $ist, 
Prussia. The Polish peasant, it may be said, had no sights. His 
laad, his goods, his services Were all at the lofd’s ‘disposal. 
He had no cayse to love Bis country; and.it is probable that he. 
found the Prussian got erhment an improvement on his own, 
even before Prussia begSti the emancipation. 

,§9. Before the French^ peasants began burning chateaux; 

. the abolition of agrarian 'servitude or its remains had been 
discussed by almost every government of Western Europe. 1 he 
' lesser princes had done the best work. The Dukes of Savoy got 
rid of feudal dues and survivals between 1770 and 1780. Den¬ 
mark began a most important series of reforms in 1784. For 
over twenty years the abolition of personal service and other 
feudal obligations went on. The Danish peasant became free; 
sometimes a freeholder, sometimes a free tenant. Emancipation 

; and 
lental 

expenses by a national agrarian bank. The whole series of 
reforms, coinciding as it does with the unsystematic and ill- 
regulated completion of the inclosure movement in England, 
sliows the enlightened despotism of thy late eighteenth century 
at its best. There were repeated delays In completing these 
Qanisl? reforms, and when Denmark became a constitutional 
country in 1848 there was still some clearing up of* feudal 
remains to be done; but the progress made before that # date is 
indicated by the fact that the main task undertaken after 1848 
was the turning of rent-paying peasants into freeholders. 

* Many German princes? great and small, had betfn feeling 
their way.towards emancipation before 1789. The princes of the 
south-west ijad not a great deal to do. There the almost free 
peasant of the censier t^pe predominated. His heavy services 

1 Knapp, Die Bauem-Befreiung...Preussens, I, 77 


Vas ^ecompanied by inclosure and consolidation of holdings 
Drovision was made to help the peasant in meeting incic 
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had long since been commuted for money, and he paid with 
ease the quit-rents fixed in the middle ages when the purchasing 
power of money was high. He owed 3 few dues< he was subject 
to the manorial court. Ijut his general economic position was 
good although he might 6e legally servile. Therefore the chief 
pre-revolutionary reforming princq of the south-west, Karl 
I Friedrich of Paden, had a straightforward task when_h£ took 
the matte); up in 1783. In Bavaria, where conditions were less 
favourable to the peasant, a beginning was made on crown land 
, in 1779; but not veigr much had been accomplished before the 
hurricane season set'in after 1789. Hi the Hapsburg dominions, 
whose detailed study lies outside tke scope of this book, a 
famous beginning of reform on the grand scale was madefy 
Joseph II in the year 1789 itself, flis mother before him had, 
fought Batiernlegen, had tried to fix or ease the peasant’s 
services, and to get rid of the legal doctrine of bodily servitude'. 

But the most conspicuous emancipation movement was that 
in Prussia; and as Prussia after 1815 was the sole state repre¬ 
sentative of almost all Germany, with lands stretching from the 
servile Slavonic east to the free Dutch west, the Prussian 
movement deserves the closest study. It illustrates every point 
of importance in German agrarian history during the ( earl) 
nineteenth century. 

It begins, where most Prussian stories begin, with Frederiqjt. 
Before his accession the rulers of Prussia had barely begun to 
take an interest in stopping Bauemlegen. They had even practised 
it not so long ago. As pwner of nearly a third of his kingdorfi, 
Frederick had an ‘ample field for experiment. On his own 
manors he could easily define and lighten peasants’ ^jrvic^s, 
secure, for them the right of inheritance, and begin an attick 
on the legal doctrine which placed some of them in a state of 
bodily servitude. He could also attack the technical side of 
1 agrarian reforifi, divide up commons and rearrange fields, so 
as to allow of more individual agriculture. His work however' 
was not extensive enough to affect the face of the country 
greatly. Outside his own manors Frederick tried to press these 
same‘reforms, together with a policy of Bauemschutz. Strong 
ruler as he was, he had little success.' He came up against the 
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“stiff and for the most part unsurmountable opposition 1 ” of the 
nobility and gentry. As was said of their successors, their 
doctrine was • Und derjtdnig absolut 

tWenn er uits den Wilfen thut. 

Not otherwise., Yet his edicts, the chief of which are of 1771 
and 1777, foil tain the germs of all later legislation. ( 

Tfierp followed for Prtssjg, after hi» death ^1786^, twenty• 
inglorious years, during which the only important development 
iruagrarian history was the Continuance of his work’on fhe crown 
manors. Theq Jena. In the interval revolutionary France had 
overflowed into Belgium‘and western Germany, overturning 
the moribund feudalism*of those parts. After Jena reforms of 
all kinds went forward, and among them were the famous 
emancipation edicts of 1807-8. These edicts dealt with principles 
and they were two-edged. Inspired less by the eld Prussian 
conception of a disciplinary paternal government than by the 
new Anglo-French doctrjpe of economic freedom, they removed 
Shackles, but they also broke down some barriers which had 
hitherto sheltered the peasant. He became a free man. “ Herit¬ 
able subjection” and the yet lower sjatus of “bodily servitude” 
disappeared. The meanest peasant could acquire property. But 
■wha^ he could acquire he could sell. His lord began to argue 
that, if these men were no longer his “subjects,” it was no longer 
his business, as in the past, to see that every “ full peasant ” had 
a holding big enough to enable him to fulfil his manorial 
obligations. Some attempt was made in the edict to maintain 
{he older peasant holdings. But the lo*d was given formal leave 
to do as he liked with holdings created in the last generation or 
tjvo; ahd he had opportunities for throwing together some even 
ot the older holdings, if that suited his plans. In short the 
goverqpient was ^dropping the policy of “peasant protection” 
which had played so great a part in German agrarian history. 
Its opposite, Bauemlegen , “the putting down of houses of 
husbandry,” fitted in well Vith the current doctrines of economic 
freedom.^ It was acceptable to the squires whose fathers had 
stood out evfn against Frederick for their right to evict peasants. 
Also it facilitated agricultural progress, just as inclosure did in 
1 Article Agrafteschichte, in Handvrtrterbuch der Staatnoisseruchaftm, and ed. 
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England, in spite of the accompanying social drawbacks. To 
thjs abandonment of the peasantry there was, however, one 
exception of extraordinary political interest. The Polish peasantry 
in Posen were sedulously protected; and their position improved 
in every way after 1815. These poor folk were yot dreaming of 
„ their lost kings and might be made <into good Prussians. They 
w no c^use to love their landlord^, v»ho were less likely 4 to make 
good Prussians. So the checks which were removed from the 
landowning Prussian were imposed on the landowning Pole. 
It is an interesting case of calculated humanity. 

The edicts of 1807-8 were only a beginning. They were 
followed by a whole series of* edicts, regulations and laws, of 
which the chief are those of 1811, 1816 and 1821. Policy 
fluctuated and only a full narrative could do justice to the finer 
points of the ftory. It must be sufficient here to indicate the 
course of events and the results of the edicts in outline, beginning 
with the east, where the main problems lay. 

The highest class of peasants, other than the aristocracy of 
freeholders whom the edicts did not touch, were those whose 
land was already regarded t as heritable—who in England would 
have been called copyholders of inheritance. These were to 
become full proprietors on ceding to their lord a third of theii 
land as compensation for what he sacrificed. Those whose 
property had not hitherto been heritable, and they were the 
great majority in many districts, were to cede one-half. If a 
man had so small a holding that he could not live on the 
remnant, he might keep,all his land and pay a rent. This was 
under Hardenberg’s edict of 1811. The edict said further that 
the peasant was in no case to get his land in full ownership 
until all matters had been settled between him and his lord. 
The settlement often took many years. Moreover a royal 
declaration of 1816 limited the application of the principle to 
men who did Spanndienste , the full peasants who had plough 
oxen and a share in the regular village fields. All below them 
were excluded, left to the old law, liable to be called upon for 
services. Now the declaration of 1816 remained in force till 1850, 
and most of the work of rearrangement was done under it for 
those peasants whose land was not heritable. The higher grades 
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were more fortunate. They bought afi their old obligations by 
a sacrifice of land, or by an agreement to pay a rent without 
sacrificing land; and these were no great delays in concluding 
the transaction. • ‘ \ „ - 

But the “ regelated ” peasants, as the tenants of non-fyeri table 
holdings cgme to be called, fared badly in the long run. Their 
lord "copld make' any arrangement he liked with them before 
“regulation” began. As it did not begin until they acked for it, 
h(s could buy out their interest in the land utider the free 
trade legislatiijn of 1808. The petrifying bureaucracy of 1815-45' 
was not likely to move fast, so he generally had plenty of time 
for action. And when, perhaps‘after many years, regulation 
wgs complete, Hans the peasant found that he had sacrificed 
, more than a part of his land to make sure of the rest. While 
his land, and he with it, were still the lord’s property, it was 
J to the lord’s interest to repair his house, to see that he had wood 
enough from the manorial forest for all purposes, and to take 
some care of him in misfortune. Now he must fend for himself 
in a cold world. Firewood he is entitled to; but if a free man 
wants to mend his barn he can buy tl^e timber and do it himself. 
If he falls into debt he can sell his land and go. There is always 
likely to be a buyer. 

The lowest grades of the rural population, the Kossathen with 
their scraps of land, the still smaller cottagers and others, were 
not legally true peasants at all and the laws, which" were 
laws for peasants not for the rural population generally, simply 
passed over their heads. Together wilh,some of the bought-oiit 
peasants and all the other wreckage from tlfe upper grades they 
bfcamS labourers, m the English sense of the word. They held 
bits of land as tenants-at-will if they wtre fortunate. Someone 
was needed to work tlfti lord’s growing domain and these^eople 
came in opportunely. They could not easily leave their native 
places because, in fact, freedom of migration was not yet 
established. When the lofds ceased to be responsible for the 
care of the aged and infirm among their people, a problem 
arose akin to # the problem of “ settlement ” t in the history of the 
English Poor Law. Clearly no commune—the basis of pogr 
relief was communal—could accept indefinite liability for any 
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poor folk who might chanre to wander into it. Towns were few, 
small, and far. The New Worlds were further still, for as yet 
there were no railways. The new Prussian law of migration was 
tolerably liberal;,but me/l whose fathers had" lived and died 
time ou, f of mind in the olu village and who, geiy;rally speaking, 
, were not yvanted anywhere else, seldnrti thought of moving and 
' would probably have failed to move^had they'tried, especially 
as the lords, who still had great administrative powers, wanted 
to keep them. So they mostly' 1 stayed to work on the domain 
land for what they ceuld get. It was' not until a f ter 1848 that 
German villagers began to migrate in appreciable numbers; and 
the small folk of the east were the lasd'to learn how to do it. 

In the western parts of Prussia, as in western Germapy 
generally, the problems of emancipation were far easier.* 1 In the 
Westphaliad a,nd Rhenish provinces which Prussia secured in 
1815, a peasantry already almost free and reasonably prosperous 
had become still freer during the French occupation. Where 
emancipation was necessary the work was fairly straightfor¬ 
ward. A large proportion of the cultivators held land which 
was regarded as heritable,, so they fell into those upper peasant 
classes whose affairs were rearranged without much difficulty 
or loss to themselves. And as capitalist farming by the lord was! 
the exception in the west, there was no incentive from his side 
to buy out peasants or stimulate the supply of mere labourers. 
Moreover, in many of the non-Prussian states, the interests of 
the humbler folk received more attention than had been given 
them in the Prussian lav's. It is true that in some districts the 
work of clearing away the remnants of servitude was long drawn 
out. Bavaria, for example, postponed the business until after the 
political storms of 1848'. But delay in such a case meant far 
less tlvm it would have meant east of the E|be; for there was 
little effective servitude in Bavaria, only remnants of servile 
1 customs and tenures. The net result of emancipation in the 
west therefore was that the peasants''gained far more than they 
lost. They became, in course of time, owners of by far the greater 
part of the soil. A ne)v landless class was not created; and to this 
day the vast majority of agricultural labourers have land of their 
own, and do wage work only because they have not land enough. 
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§ 10. Peasant emancipation was regarded by men who took 
a wide national view as only a part of the greater problem gif 
agricultural reform. Frederick the Great had attacked the taqgij 
of the fields and the problem of the caramons, They ivished tti 
imitate him. Ireconnection with the thanges which too]t place 
in the field%, on the comfrwns, and in the actual crops during 
’the first.half of the nineteenth century, certain.Considerations 
must be emphasised at the outset. Firstly, that where*he three- 
field system had broken down, as in parts of south-western 
Germany (see qnte, § 7), the question of reform in cropping was • 
the least urgent: crop rotations were alreSdy free. Secondly, 
that where the peasant was, or wits in course of becoming, the 
owner of the greater part of # the soil, as throughout all western 
•Germany, his natural conservatism and the fact that he still 
cultivated primarily with an eye to the maintenaqpe "of his own 
family, rather than with an eye to the market, made it most 
unlikely that any agricultural change whatever would happen 
quickly. Thirdly, that the greatest extent of common pasture 
and common woodland was in the west, and that, as their 
common use was congenial to peasant habits and on the whole 
not uneconomical, there was little effective inducement to make 
a'cbaijge in it. Fourthly, that, as a natural consequence, the 
chief pioneers in change of all kinds were the numerous farming 
sqxires of the east, who had both an eye on the market and the 
power of influencing government. • 

It is common in Germany to date the agricultural, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the legal, reforms of the nineteenth century 
from the appearance in 1798 of Albrecht Tliaer’s Introduction 
to the krlbwledge of English Agriculture. Thaer was a Hanoverian 
who had at one time been a physician at*the Hanoverian tourt. 
Called tp Prussia, whefe brains were valued, he founded the 
first Prussian school of agriculture in 1804, and subsequently 
he became a professor in the new University 0? Berlin, from 
which he issued his greatSr work the Principles of'rational 
agriculture jn 1809-12. Before his death in 1828 he had been 
largely responsible, among other things, fgr the law of 1821 
which took up the question of commons and common rights 
in connection with that of peasant emancipation. With Arthur 
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Young he held that common rights were a standing obstacle to 
rational agriculture. Where holdings lay scattered in the fields 
and' access to one was by right across another, where one 
cropping routine was ep orced on a whole village, and where 
the right of stubble pasture prevailed, reforms were blocked at 
. the start. Before Thaer’s day the, eastern squires had been 
>> working to get as much land as possible “out'of the fields” and 
under thejr own control. Frederick’s legislation had encouraged 
them in this. Now all the citcunutances of the emancipation 
* urged them to go forward, and the law of 1821 came in to help. 
A lord who was receiving innumerable scraps of former peasant 
land, in exchange for the rights over peasants’ bodies which he 
was called upon to abandon, naturally did not wish to hpve 
these scraps all tilled for him separately under the old copditions. 
Therefore as emancipation progressed, slowly it will be recalled, 
what was called “separation” progressed with it. The lord hau 
his fields, in which he could practise a rational agriculture, and 
the peasants had theirs, where they could go on in the old ways 
if they liked—as they very often did. If there was much common, 
the lord might separate a part proportionate to his enlarged 
arable holding, and do with it as he pleased, leaving the peasants 
to share the rest. They might have divided it, but generally did 
not. As woodland was not generally common property in the 
east, no difficulty arose here. The lord had merely to guarantee 
to the land-holding peasantry rights to cut firewood in his forest. 

“ Land-holding ” raises an important point in connection with 
all these eastern readjustments of common rights. Whatever 
the rights were—in wood or pasture, meadow or stubble— 
they were treated strictly as appurtenances to the regular 
holdings in the fields, a view which was no doubt historically 
correct. But its application had much the same unhappy effect 
as had that of the corresponding doctrine in England. The mere 
cottager, that is to say, who had enjoyed customs of common 
rather than rights of common, just as in England, might finu 
that the few geese, sheep or pigs, worse still the cow, that once 
he had been able to keep, were no longer within his reach. 
One hears of the resultant hardships especially in Pomerania, 
where the labourer class was most fully developed. 
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As the separatioilofsquire’slandfrompeasants’land proceeded, 
opportunities presented themselves for rearrangement of jhe 
peasant holdings. These opportunities were taken to a consider¬ 
able extent. Some holdings were coi solidated, and frequently 
the more substantial peasants moved out of the village and built 
themselves # new houses cm.the land which was now their own. 
• But there was not a complete. rearrangement in the fir if halLof 
the century. It lias been seen that the adjustment of relations 
between the freed peasants and their lords was a slow Business, 
far from complete in 1848; and until these primary details were 
settled, questions between peasants had to Wait. One sees from 
the numerous very important Prussian laws dealing with the 
regulation of common rights, from 1850 onwards, how much 
.remained to do in the second half of the century. But by 1850 
the bulk of the large landowners at any rate were ip arposition to 
'carry out agricultural improvement on the grand scale, not much 
hampered by ancient rights, customs and routines. Everything 
might not be in order; but they usually had their own grazing 
land, on which their sheep or cattle need not mix withthe mongrel 
flocks and herds of the village, besidej great stretches of arable 
upon which the crop rotation was in their own control. 

• In illustration of the considerations emphasised at the be¬ 
ginning of this section, some facts from the history of west 
German states may be given. In Bavaria, which was mainly 
tilled by peasants, nothing important happened before <850, 
except a little voluntary rearrangement of fields. Inclosure of 
cdlnmons was started and then stopped. .Wurtemberg had much 
the same history. Its peasants were free and fairly prosperous. 
Tljey had no speciaf wish to see their fields rearranged, for tlie 
roiftine of the old agriculture was already in part broken down. 
Their commons were, "and always had been, communah pro¬ 
perty. In Baden the first general law to facilitate the rearrange¬ 
ment of the fields dates from 1856; it was not a success even then. 
In the Prussian Rhine provinces a good deal had beSn done 
under French law to get rid of the compulsory cropping routine, 
and facilities had been provided for the ^olition of stubble 
grazing by mutual consent. Prussia decided not to apply tq 
these newly acquired lands the law of 1821. for two interesting 
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reasons: first, because th$re was more compulsion in it than tl 
Rhinelanders were accustomed to; second, because the need f 
rearrangement of the fields seemed h^s urgent than in the eat 
since neqyly all tjie holdings were small. • 

The, north-west has rather a different storyn In Schleswij 
Holstein there had been a great deal of systematij rearrang 
mrrnt off fields, and cron actual ijidbsure, before 1800, In tl 
adjacent 4 lanoverian territory King George" HI, that roy 
farmer, had'been keenly interested In the division of commqn 
With the nineteenth"century there came a whole series of lav 
in the Hanover arid Brunswick sfates to facilitate divisio: 
Hanover was rich in commons, inatiy of which—for exampl 
the great I.uneburg Heath could be cut up and tilled to jl 
great advantage of the community. She had more cqltivatir 
landlords th.pi most western states, so the incentives to divisic 
which were so conspicuous in the east came into plav. Tl 
divisions followed Prussian lines: the landlord took part of tl 
common in absolute ownership and the peasants retained tl 
rest for their joint use. Hanover specialised in this division < 
commons. The first law jimed directly at the rearrangement 1 
the fields did not come till 1S42, and an amending law' wt 
needed in 185(1; so that the first half of the century had little t 
show on this side. 

The rational agriculture in whose interest all these schetpt 
wert*devised was certainly making progress between 1815 an 
1850. The progress was fastest, as lias already been indicate! 
on the manors ol It 10 cast. The tradition of leadership, lit 
tradition of serving their tuinihcs and their country, the crudt 
incentive afforded by the growth of the corn and woof expert 
from‘eastern Germany in the tears when the Danzig wile; 
priew was the regular London quotation and when Britis 
merchants posted yearly from Calais to the wool sales in Saxon 
and Silesia - all these tilings helped to make the eastern squire 
spirited cultivators. Like llismarlk in 1839, when he threi 
up the civil service iti disgust, many of them worked furious! 
at their estates. Tljaer had pointed out the right lines of wort 
.though Prussia was so hard hit by the wars that in Thaer' 
lifetime (f 1828) few had capital enough to follow them uf 
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They were—deep ploughing and improved implements after 
the English fashion; stall feeding of cattle after the Flerpith 
fashion; careful*attention#In suitable localities, to the merinu 
sheep introduced into eastern Gern^any at jhe end of thfc 
eighteenth century; extensive growth of the oil seeds* rape, 
linseed, heup; a better rotation of crops with clover qr grasses 
**on the fallow aqd roots as a •field crop/finally/and here the 
school of Thaer went ahead of contemporary Englaiftl^a close 
attention to agricultural book-keeping. 

Among the rpots was the sugar beet, whose possibilities had 
first been made clear In a fierman chemist* Beet growing had 
not made much progress during fhe wars. Germany was too 
ofVn fought over by the French. The first boom in beet growing 
and sugar factories occurred in Silesia and Saxony in the thirties. 
It stimulated the use of better machinery, bec.yjse the beet 
requires deep cultivation and drilling: it cannot well be sown 
broadcast. About this tirng therefore, Germany began to make 
the new types of machinery for herself. 

Besides the beet there was the potato, not however a novelty. 
It had been making headway long bejjpre 1800. Frederick had 
realised its merits, as the French reporter said to Napoleon 
(ste ante, § 6), pour les malheurcux. And not for them only. 
Here was a new and easily grown raw material, excellent both 
in peace and war for making Prussians who could work and 
fight. It would appear that the potato had made much Chore 
rapid progress in Germany than in France before 1815. Pre¬ 
judice against it is said to have died out*so early as 1770 1, in 
consequence of a perjod of dearth. By 1815 it was grow n eury- 
where, elst and wes^, by squire and peasant; and within a fevC 
years spirit was being distilled from it •extensively. In # i831 
there were 23,000 distilleries in Prussia, of which between 9 half 
and two-thirds use . potatoes. s 

Agricultural iniormation was spread among the.eastern land- 
owners by methods now familiar—cattle shows, shows of 
implement^, agricultural societies and agricultural colleges. The 
first cattle shqws, in the early thirties, wey wisely combined 
W’ith race meetings. Get t^e squires together for what the mosU 
stupid of them appreciates and work from the known to the 
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unknown, was the policy. In 1837 exhibitions of machinery 
vmtf, started, which moved about the country like circuses. By 
the forties the whole movement was"in full swirtg. The societies 
ind colleges v/eif springing up. From England—still leading— 
there tame knowledge of*;uano and the earthei#vare drain-pipe; 
from thf German universities, tbit modem chemistry of 
agriculture wBjch is specially connee’ted with IJie name,of*Justus 
von Li^pfg. 

And the peasant ? Of him it*may he said that he was following 
at his own pace. What amount of progress had been made on 
peasant holdings, either cast or west, by the forties, is very hard 
to ascertain. Even for contemporaries^eneralisation was difficult. 
One witness, from Pomerania, said that U P to t&tt emancipa¬ 
tion had done nothing at all for peasant agriculture foldings 
were scatfergd, implements unimproved, ignorance abysmal. 
More than twenty years later {1845) much the same thing is 
reported by an Englishman from tjrc other end of Germany. 
"With the old subdivisions of property, the old agricultural 
implements have in a great measure been retained.” He was 
careful to point out that .the Dutch type of agriculture with its 
scattered homesteads, in Gelders and Cleves.and the high farm¬ 
ing of the upper Rhine valley, were exceptional. He mentions, 
however, that stubble grazing was nearly extinct in the Rhine¬ 
land, which suggests that the French legislation against it bad 
borne useful fruit. Hut the stages by which good fanning 
spread among the small folk, whether from peasant to peasant 
in the west or from squire to peasant in the east, are exceedingly 
difficult to trace. It is noted, for instance, that by about 1840 
even peasants in the east were beginning to understand .the 
scientific rotation of ciops'; but how general the knowledge*had 
become is not noted. Broadly speaking,ho gfneral and thorough¬ 
going improvement can be registered in peasant agriculture 
before the railway age, though there are various hopeful be¬ 
ginnings and a great deal of preparatory work without which 
improvement might never have come at all. 


1 Atrium, Iter f*rtuuisihrn Staatcs (i8#8), n, ao. The 
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CHAPTER yi 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN FRANCE, i8i5-s848 

•' §11. In the cjfurse of the nineteenth tentur/ most'f reneh 
industries were remodelled, but it might be said thit t France 
never went through an industrial revolution. Tliere was a 
gradual transfotmation, a slow shifting of her economic centre • 
of gravity from the side of agriculture to that of industry, and 
a slow change in the mefliods of "industrial organisation. The 
traasformation accomplished in a century was in many ways 
less complete than that which Germany experienced in the forty 
years after 1871. In the first half of the century the movement, 
if examined as a whole dispassionately and statistically, is barely 
perceptible, in spite of thejioise and controversy which accom¬ 
panied it and of the fact that, here and there, a town a district 
or an industry may be picked out in which something really 
revolutionary happened. , 

The best general test of the industrialisation of a nation’s 
lift unjler modern conditions is the rate and character of the 
growth of its towns. Consider the French figures and facts from 
18cu to 1851, bearing in mind w hat was happening in contem¬ 
porary England. France started the century with a Well- 
developed urban life. Paris was second in all Europe only to 
London. She had 548,000 inhabitants in < 801 and no rival. She 
was and always had t been Paris la grande tille. Of the other 
large towdis, Marseilles had 111,000, Lyons 109,000, more than 
anylvnglish town except London at that tifne. Bordeaux, Rouen 
and Nantes were in jhe group from 100,000 to 75,000. Lillwand 
Toulouse were just over 50,000. These were all old and famous 
cities, local capitals, leading seaports, likely to grow steadily 
for political and commercial Reasons independently of industrial 
changes, tythe next fifty years, while the total French popula¬ 
tion grew abot^t thirty per cent, that of Patjs nearly doubled, 
that of Lyons a little mtjre than doubled. Marseilles grew, 
seventy-five per cent. ; Toulouse rather more. Neither Rouen 
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nor Nantes grew so quickly as the general population; Bordeaux 
and. Lille very little quicker. In all France, only a couple of 
towns grew really fast in the half century as thd direct result of 
industrial dcvcktpments+St Etienne from lb,boo to 56,000 and 
Roubaix from 8,000 to 34,000. Contrast Englasd. In the single 
decade 1821-31, Sheffield, Birmingham, Manchestea, Liverpool, 
Ltcds (did BrSjiford dll grew more than forty per cent. 

Or ppt*thc French figures in another way. In 1801 six and 
three-quarter per cent, of the population, or about on» in 
fifteen, lived in towhs of 20,000 inhabitants orjnore. In 1851 
the corres|>onding figure was just o\cr ten and a half per cent, 
or rather less than one in ten. ‘ 

If legislative and administrative action could industrialise a 
country, France would have moved more quickly, lilts Re volu¬ 
tion had removed all obstacles to free enterprise. Both the 
revolutionary and the Napoleonic governments held that the 
state must do its utmost to help industry, without fettering it. 
Wrights and measures had been rationalised and unified. 
Museums of arts and crafts and industrial exhibitions had been 
projected during the Reign of Terror, though the first exhibition 
was delayed until 1798. Schools of civil engineering and of mining 
were encouraged long before England had anything of the kirid. 
Under the pressure of war needs and the British blockade, the 
scientific aspects of industry had been explored. The Committee 
of Public Safety patronised Leblanc's method for making soda. 
Chemists, encouraged by the state, developed the sugar beet 
industry. They found fresh sources of saltpetre and new methods 
of refining it. They applied the best knowledge available to steel 
fnaking for munitions. They popularised bleaching witfi chlosine 
and Invented a cnffecSuibstitutc. ’ 

AW the governments worked hard to acclimatise, the new 
English mechanical knowledge, in spite of the difficulties im¬ 
posed by an, almost unbroken series of wars with England. 
Frenchmen had just begun to appreciate the significance of that 
knowledge before the Revolution. One of Boulton, and Watt's 
stcipn-engines arrived at Le Creurot in 1782.. The spinning 
-jenny must have crossed to France,about the same time, as it 
is said to have been generally adopted in the Department of the 
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North by the end of the century. Arkwright’s spinning frame 
was known also. England did all she could to keep her provide 
inventions to hirself, even m time of peace, but she was not vesy 
successful, even In time of war. They leaked out in one way add 
another. • . 

For example—the fiyingShuttlewhich, though invested much 
' earlier, avas only* coming fnt» general uSc in lyftglantbtowafds 
the end of the eighteenth century, was taken up*ij France 
about 1800. Napoleon had a fnodel weaving shed set up at 
Passy, and arranged for picked weavers’ to come even from' 
remote southern departments to learn how to handle the new 
device. About the same lime Chaptal, Napoleon's minister for 
industries, secured a Scotchman named Douglas who under¬ 
stood how to make wool carding and spinning machinery, 
.financed him, found him a workshop on an island in the Seine, 
and was able to boast that lie had sold over 300 machines in 
two years. The prefects # \\ere circularised and instructed to 
encourage the use of machinery in their departments. And when 
an important textile invention was made by a Frenchmdh, 
Jacquard - the loom for weaving figuvd fabrics which still bears 
his name—his success was in part due to the care of government, 
\fhiclj had recognised his ability and brought him up from 
Lyons to Paris to work at the Conservatoire dcs Arts et Metiers. 
Kay and Crompton, Watt and Arkwright, never received such 
effective backing. * 

t But Napoleonic France had just gone through a destructive 
and disorganising revolution, accompanied by civil war and 
national bankruptcy. She was fighting continuously with all her 
re»ourc?s, losing ingn by the million, and eventually becomirtg 
herself the battleground of the nations, fler vitality was athazing 
and the .energy of ^er governments in every way admirable; but 
a great part of that energy was necessarily spent in making up 
lost ground. Again and again the watchful officials had to report 
that such and such an industry, so far from being ripe for re¬ 
organisation, had gone back since 1789; that it was short of 
capital, short«of skilled labour, unable owigg to war to get the 
necessary raw material, qj otherwise hampered in its activities. 
They were well content if they could overcome these difficulties. 
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{». There were reasons much more permanent and deep- 
sefltad than revolution and war to explain why no amount of 
intelligent official action could make France folldw in England’t 
lepa at England's pace. If We are,” wrote Chattel in 1828 after 
nore than a decade of peace, “ far from having that profusion of 
nachines, which one sees in EnglaftcJ...it is because labour is 
jhtaperHvith da and Because the cheapness of.fuel in England 
mables (htm to employ machines everywhere with advantage 1 .” 
The second'reason was the cfiief. fate total coal resources* of 
France as now knorfn are inadequate, and a century ago she 
was neither aware of their full extent nor capable of working 
large parts of them. All her fields but two are very small; and 
fully a half of what is now the most important field, that of the 
North and the Pas de Calais, was not surveyed or tapped to. 
iny purpose hefore 1850. There were no pits at Lens or B^thune 
in Chaptal's day. At best the whole field is only the tail of the 
more accessible Belgian coal measures. All the old workings 
were up against the Belgian frontier, near Valenciennes. The 
ofher important coal-bearing strata lie on the upper Loire, just 
west of Lyons, from St Ktienne to Roanne, with outliers east 
of the Rhone in the Department of the Is6re. Judging by die 
number of collieries, as reported in 1807, this field was thdh 
the more important of the two. In the departments of the Loire 
and the lafre there were nineteen collieries, against six in the 
department of the North. The North was producing only 
about a third of the coal raised in France. It did, however, 
contain the one large oM established French mining enterprise, 
the company of Amin by Valenciennes. Qva! was first worked 
there in 1717, and in 1722 the company jwas founde'd which 
lived on till the Thinf Republic. It was always a pioneer. In 
1732,*as is said.it set up the first mine-pump driven tty steam, 
on Newcomer's principle, ever seen on the continent, Belgians 
suggest that the device was used on their side the frontier rather 
earlier. ‘A century later (1825) Annn dug its own private dock) 
connected with the Scheldt. In 1835 it had one pf the first 
railways in France ^nineteen kilometres long. , 

• At first sight the figures of French poal output under the first 

* De PIndustrie frattfaue, n, 28. 
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Empire suggest * very solid foundttkm for rapid industrial 
development The output in 1807 was no less than 5,004,000 
(metric) tons, from betwedn 450 and coo collieries. But nearly 
all these were irf territory which in U15 becajne Dutch and fo 
1830 Belgian. France, after the Congress of Viennajiad an 
annual output of only 806^00,000 tons. She had raijed nearly < 
' 700,cxx>.in 1789/Under peace conditions this rdhe to ^774,000' 
in 1828 and to 5,153,000 in 1847. The consumption ift {847 was 
over 7,500,000 tons, imports accounting for the difference. 

Throughout this period Belgium raisetl more coal than all* 
France, and in the early years very much more. Southern 
Hainault, the Mons courfrry, was*the first home of coal mining 
on the continent. Regular^ working began in the seventeenth 
• centuryc The French pits near Valenciennes were only opened 
up when the political separation of French Haiqgult, in which 
Valenciennes lies, from what was then Spanish Hainault 
threatened a fuel famine fin the French side of the boundary. 
By 1789 there were pits near Mons over 600 feet deep, a great 
depth for those days. The temporary incorporation of the Belgian 
provinces into France (1797-1815) gave the Belgian coal 
industry a fresh stimulus. The Belgians were ahead of the 
French in experience and technique, and now their coal had 
the free run of the French market. After 1800 all Belgian 
industries developed so fast that political vicissitudes could 
almost be ignored. There was sure to be a demand for all coal 
that could be raised. By 1830 the new kingdom of Belgium 
contained some 300 collieries, each employing an average of 
about too men an^turning out over 6,000,000 tons a year. The 
next twenty years yaw a rapid increase in output; but Belgian 
demand grew faster still, so that befor? 1840 English c6al was 
being imported, gelgibm was in fact the one country in Europe 
which kept pace industrially with England, in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. She had an ancient ujban civilisation 
and brilliant economic tractions. Once she had been England’s 
schoolmistress in industry. French influence and government 
had broken.down many troublesome nqpdieval relics—town 
privileges and gild regqjations—which had hampered h 3 r ip- 
dustries in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. France 
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also opened the Scheldt .to her trade, the Scheldt which the 
jealosy of Holland and England had closed for nearly a century 
and. a-half. j 

*§13. hi the metallurgical industries the sfory is much the 
same as in coal mining. The Belgian provinces, with their 
a industrial, traditions, profit greatly’b'y their connection with 
* Fiance end sti{t theif separate career in i8ij,ahead of fier in ’ 
technique? The valleys of the Meuse and the Sambre in Belgium 
had been fulf of metal workersln the.Middle Ages. Nails were 
•made in Hainault an8 cutlery at Namur. Dinaniwas known all 
over the west for its copper pots and pans and other hardware, 
dinanderit it was called, and there were few countries who 
did not buy from the armourers vid sword-smiths of Liige. 
Weapons changed, but Liige adapted herself to the Ganges,- 
until finally she became one of the main headquarters of the 
Napoleonic munitions industry. The first railway lines in 
Belgium, or on the continent for that matter, were laid in 1804 
at Liige in a cannon foundry, and thence their use spread to the 
, cdal mines. This was of course the railway without the loco¬ 
motive. , 

Belgium was specially fortunate in the early possession of a 
true engineering industry. She owed it to a couple of English¬ 
men and the skill of her own metal workers. The Liege district, 
especially the town of Venders, was both an old woollen 
manufacturing and a metallurgical centre. At Venders there 
arrived in 1798 a wandering Lancashire mechanic who had been 
employed in Russia and Sweden. English mechanics were 
wanted everywhere. His name was Williarr^ Cockerill and he is 
said to have been illiterate. At Venders, ai\d later at Liege, he 
made textile machines.* In 1813 he imported from England one 
of Watt’B steam-engines, apparently the' firsj seen in Belgium, 
and this served as a model. Already his son John was associated 
with him; and jt was John w ho founded, in 1817, the great iron 
and machine works at Seraing near'Liege which still beats his 
name. By 1837 Seraing was a huge place containing “.within its 
walls four coal-pits, two blast-furnaces, rolling jnills...forges 
agd shops...for making locomotives, qpgines and machinery of 
any description.’’ There were over 2000 men there, and 700 
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more in an allied works at Li&ge. Aji English expert reported 
that the machines were the best then made on the continent, 
though “very inferior" taEnglish machines. By that time theje 
wss much English capital and English skill enjployed.at various 
other places it% Belgium. The situation was explained by the 
English expert as folloto*: “One of the most ungainsayable# 
evidences of tjfe progress .of manufacturing* industry in a* 
country, is unquestionably that of the number of ks machine 
making establishments. In theft, for extent Belgitim surpasses, 
in proportion.to her size and population every nation in the 
world; whilst she can harSly be considered permanently second 
to England in mechani&l perfeftion, when English engineers 
ase at the head of all her gptablishments, English patents open 
to her immediate adoption, and English artisans in nearly ail her 
ateliers 1 .” Her immense output was explained jjy the fact that 
she was sending machinery all over Holland, Russia, and the 
whole territory of the ^young German Zollvercin. English 
comments were sharpened by the reflection that the export of 
machinery from this country was by no means free, as English 
law stood in 1837. Even when it became quite free, a few years 
later, the Belgians were not forced, as the English advocate of 
•freedom had anticipated, to “shut up their establishments.” 
By the mid forties Belgian engineering was too securely estab¬ 
lished for that. 

French metallurgy was only remodelled slowly on English 
lines after 1815—for lack of the new smelting fuel, coke. 
?Vithin the limits of France as defined in 1815 were turned out 
about 100,000 ton^of pig iron in the year 1812. The statistics of 
blast ft maces are unsatisfactory, but there were certainly many 
hundreds spread over a very wide area? As their size indicates, 
they were almos^ without exception of the old fashioned char¬ 
coal type, which had to be near the forests. Here and there, 
notably at Le Creuzot, experiments were bein| made with coal 
and coke. The Le Creuzot works began to sell coke-siftelted iron 
in 1810. t No other establishment did so under the Empire. 

Between ^812 and 1828 the output of pig iron rather more 

» 

1 These quotations are frdfn the Report of the Assistant Commissioner tif the 
Handloom Weaver's Commission, First Series, pp. 157, 173• 
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thin doubled. It more tljsn doubled again between 1828 and 
1847. The figure* are: 1821,221,000 tons; 1847, 591,000. The 
IJnittS Kingdom, it is believed, produced about 400,000 ton* 
iir 1821 apd aboyt 2,ooo,j». tons in 1847. France’s progress 
was in g^eat part due to imitation of England aiyd to the arrival 
•of English experts and English capstil. There was, however, 
•much loss emigration from Englaa'd to Fripce thap from ‘ 
England to Belgium, a fact which helps to explain the slower 
French development. But the history of LeCreuzot furnishes an 
important instance. LtCreuzot was a company founded by royal 
charter in 1782, with the dignity of forges et fonderies du roi. 
Under Napoleon it was maihly engaged on munitions. But 
munitions did not produce dividend, and in 1813 the concern 
passed into the hands of its chief creditors, Chagot Frises. In 
1826 the brothers Chagot, while keeping their capital in the 
business, sublet the management to the English firm of Manby, 
Wilson & Co., who already had iron-\yorks at Charenton. They 
modernised, i.e. Anglicised, the plant and ran it for eight years. 
Failing in their turn, they gave place in 1836 to the Schneiders, 
the firm underwhich LeCrquzot finally rose to greatness. At that 
time it employed 1200 men in its mines, forges and foundries. 

An instance of ultimately successful imitation of England 
by Frenchmen comes from the history of the iron-works of 
Fourchambault near Nevers. In 1815 a certain M. Dufaud, 
manager of the forge of Grossource, west of Nevers, took 
advantage of the peace to visit England, nominally to buy iron, 
really to spy out the land. He returned to start puddling furnaces 
and rolling mills fof turning out wrought iron in the English 
style. At first he had no great success, but in 1822 his sdn took 
the Dufaud knowledge and experience with him into a partner¬ 
ship at Fourchambault. Aided by the tariff—of which more 
later—Fourchambault got well under weigh by r830. 

Le Creuzot, Fourchambault, Denain in the north and Decaze- 
ville, far to the south in the Department of the Aveyron, were ‘ 
the leading French iron-works in the thirties. A certain tendency 
to concentration was showing itself, but right (Jpwn to the 
middle of the century the French irorj industry retained very 
primitive traits. True the hoary Catalan forges went out of 
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Uioo, except in the Pyre n ees; bt|f die number of charcoal 
Unt furnaces was still increasing up to 1839, though thjv of 
coke furnaces was increasing also. The charcoal furnaces hjd 
numbered 379 in 1830. In 1839 they rose to 445, which proved 
to be the maxjfnum, for in 1846—the last statistics before the 
revolutioivif 1848—they bad fallen to 364. In the sixteen years* 
since 1^30 the /umber o\ cjke furnaces had risen from 29 to* 
106. The mere numbers are of course not a complete test, as 
the charcoal furnace was Vouch less productive than its rival, 
especially wh{n the latter was equipped with the hot air blast 
invented in Scotland in 1828. But it has been reckoned that, in 
1846, approximately thrdb-fifths 5 f the pig iron made in France 
still came from the hundreds of little charcoal furnaces, scattered 
, over the country within reach of wood. It was in this position 
that the railway age, which for France may be saij td have begun 
about 1845, found the French iron industry. In the early 
railway years the industry could not meet the demand. Rails 
for the first lines had to come from England, over the terrific 
tariff of 275 francs a ton. To provide iron for the Paris-Stnu- 
bourg line, money had to be advanced to erect blast furnaces 
along the route. It is not surprising that the capital expenditure 
tin tfce lines was heavy, in spite of cheap labour and relatively 
cheap land. 

• For comparison with Belgium and England, the development 
of engineering and the extent to which machinery was used 
are more significant than the condition of the primary iron 
industry. It must be borne in mind<that all the early textile 
machinery, in England and on the continenl, was made of wood 
with rtetal fittings. In England, textile machinery entirelyof 
metal was coming into general use only^ietween 1825 and 1840. 
P rogre ss in the upe of such things as the jenny and th* flying 
shuttle loom, though important enough, does not imply the 
existence of the true modem industrial conditions, in which 
* metal machines ranged in (jleat works make other metal tnachines. 
Moreover the first textile machinery, if it used power at all, used 
water powej. The jenny and the flying shuttle loom could be 
made by an old fashione^ craftsman workingat home. The^wgre 
driven by hand. From one point of view they were not modem 
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at all, however ingeniouj and helpful. And the driving of 
machinery by water was no novelty. The Italians had driven 
ajJk-tKrowing machinery by water sirfoe the fifteenth century at 
least. Evjry stream in England had its water* mills when the 
Domesday survey was made. So the increased,use of the first 
.series of new mechanisms in the textile industries, to which 
reference will shortly be made, tyasAardly sd.importgpt'as is 
sometimes*suggested. It did not require modem mechanical 
engineering ih the background.' ‘ • 

In France, ironworiung and engineering were qften associated 
in the early days, though specialisation soon began. Seraing had 
its blast furnaces and made 1>oth spinning frames and loco¬ 
motives. Le Creuzot was of the sapie class, though its output 
was less varied. At the successive French industrial exhibitions, 
down to the fifties, the steady arrival of the machine-making 
machines is registered, and frequently it is from one of the 
greater iron-works that they come. But the official paeans of the 
reporters at the exhibitions cannot conceal the really small part 
which the new engineering still played in the industrial life of 
the nation. The best evidence of this is furnished by the history 
of the steam-engine itself, which was at once the cause and the 
typical product of the new engineering. 

According to statistics which are known to be defective, but 
are the best available, only about fifteen French establishments 
of all kinds possessed steam-engines in 1815. They were mostly 
pumping engines for mines. By 1820 the figure had risen to 
sixty-five in the mines .only. By 1830 the total stood at 62$, 
with an estimated horse-power of 10,000. The corresponding 
figures for 1848 are 5200 and 65,000, which suggest 'a great 
multiplication of small vnachines in these later years; since,*if 
the figures are correct, the average horse-power in 1830 was 
sixteen and in 1848 only twelve and a half. Perhaps the spread 
of steam-engines from the coal mines to smaller concerns, such 
as textiles mills', explains the ratheri surprising decline. Very 
fortunately industrial statistics completed in 1845, and referring 
to the years immediately preceding that date, enqfsle us to do 
what cannot be done at any date for England, that is compare 
the number of steam-power and water-power installations. 
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Then wot at that time 22,500 water installations, whose total 
hone-power must have very greatly (acceded that of the steap- 
engines, even itthe 1848 figures for steam and the 1843-5 figures 
for water are taken 1 . Most of these Vater installations, 17,3d) 
in fact, were ortjjnary com mills. No doubt many steam-engines 
also were ysed to grind *c#m. Cotton and silk show the two 
form* of power in competition and the continued supa;piac£of - 
water. There were 462 water installations for cotton spinning 
aiyl only 243 steam installaaonsn In silk, 435 watermill!, mainly 
used for throwing, quit?overshadowed the 143 steam mills.. 
Wool spinning used even fewer steam-engines than silk. 

Take a single English comparison, the best which defective 
statistics will supply. In 1839 the English textile mills alone 
,used cqpsiderably more steam power than all France used nine 
years later. The figure is 74,000 horse-power. In addition they 
used 25,000 horse-power of water power. TKe number of 
steam installations was 3000 and of water installations 2200. 
The English cotton trade fn 1839 had 1641 steam and 674 water 
installations; the French, a few years later, 243 steam and 
462 water installations. 

§ 14. It is clear from these facts alone that the French textile 
industries as a whole had not been transformed by 1850, though 
there*had been important changes. From the eighteenth century 
Fpnce had inherited a textile industrial organisation of the 
familiar outwork type, in which the main processes are dope for 
a manufacturer by workpeople at home and, of course, by the 
pftce. More primitive conditions survjved extensively. Oftdn 
the weaver was an independent master, or worked directly for 
hjp customers. Onfhe other hand there were a certain numbfr 
of* big workshops'for such things as« calico printing, cloth 

finishing, tapestry weaving, and other specialities. Waterpower 

• 

1 We do not know the power of the French water installations, but we 
know that the average French steam-engine in the early*fortiea must have 
•had a horse-power between and 16. From the English figures given below 
it appears that the average water wheel in the English textile industries in 1839 
was of 13 h$>. Allowing for a large number of very small French water mills, 
it is most unlikely that the average was below, say, 7 h.p. or about half that 
of the average Steam-engine. On these assumptions, the French prater 
i n stalla tions of 1843-5 had at^least two and a half times the power of the 
French steam installations of 1848. 
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was used for silk-throwing, for driving fulling mills in the wool 
industry, and scutching mills for flax. The linen and wool 
industries were very widespread aqd most French country¬ 
women spun wool or fla£ Silk manufacture was concentrated 
mainly at Lyons. Cotton was worked in the ijorth-west, from 
Rouen'by Amiens to Lille, and in scjuthem Alsace. £ilk had the 
m#st eljb'orata and capitalistic indu^ial organisation. Th 4 chief • 
risks were taken and the main profits enjoyed' by the so-called 
maitre fabrioant, who bought saw material and had it prepared 
for the looms, furnished the designs, land sold the finished silks. 
Weaving was in the hands of the mtAtre ouvrier, who kept a few 
looms and employed a handful of journeymen and apprentices. 
Wool weaving was mainly in the hands of small masters, workjpg 
independently at home, or employing outworkers oi^a very, 
modest scale. It was in the linen manufacture that really 
primitive conditions were most prevalent—the village weaver 
who worked up his customer’s yam into materials for her own 
use, or the loom in the peasant’s house to make the linen at 
home. 

The most striking changes in the first half of the nineteenth 
century were in the cotton industry. The industry was young, 
having only come into existence in the course of the eighteenth 
century. Before the Revolution its most flourishing branch was 
calico printing, the printing of indiennes as they were called, 
in imitation of the Eastern fabrics. The trade was carried on at 
Lille, St Denis, and elsewhere. There were also important 
manufactures of cotton, velvet at Evreux, Amiens, Dieppe aftd 
other places in the north-west. The Alsatian cotton industry 
began shortly before 1750 with the printing'of indiennes) a tra^e 
learnt-from the south •Germans and the Swiss. At the stirt, 
both Jn Alsace and the north-west, the calico or muslin was 
imported. Spinning in the eighteenth century was almost 
confined to Ndrmandy and the Lille district, and cotton weaving 
was stilha small trade. By 1800 the jenny was well acclimatised* 
in the department of the N orth and weaving was also progressing. 
But rapid progress was quite impossible under war conditions, 
with English frigates on all the trade routes. The government 
did not facilitate progress. Heavy'duties were laid on im- 
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ported cotton in 1806 and 1810, as part of Napoleon’s continental 
policy. . 

Yet a start was made wjth the new machinery under goWrn- 
ment patronage. .The most interesting story is that of Alsace; 
because there spinning and weaving were new trades which 
came in wijh the new century. Spinning machines, no* doubt 
.jennies, are first heard of i 1^803. Two yejrs later; weavjpg wijh 
the flying shuttle began, and with it the true Alsatian cotton 
ms^iufacture. Almost from the first these improved.hant looms 
were often found, not in* cottages, but in ateliers communs — 
primitive weaving sheds—%s might be expected in a young 
industry which required entrepreneurs who were capitalists, if 
onjy on a small scale, to supply the new machines. Five years 
after th^flying-shuttle loom, came the first water driven spinning 
machines; and two years later (1812), the first Alsatian steam- 
engine was set up in a tiny spinning mill. Meanwhile a few 
more important establishments had sprung up in the North. 
There was a cotton spinning mill with 90 workpeople near 
Lille in 1801, and a mixed establishment at Valenciennes, i# 
which spinning weaving and printing were all carried on by 
what seemed the huge number of 1*26 workpeople. By 1810 
there were 22 spinning mills at Lille, each employing on the 
average from 60 to 70 workpeople 1 . There were 13 mills at 
Rqubaix and 8 at Tourcoing. But there was not much power 
in these mills. A great part of the machinery was hand driven 
jennies; some of it was driven by horses. The country about 
LMle, unlike Alsace, is not well suited for water wheels and there 
were no steam-engines there before 1818. • 

\Vith«he peace Alsace went rapidly ahead. About Mulhousp 
there really was an ihdustrial revolution between i8isand.i850. 
The new spinning industry there counted 500,000 spindlgs by 
1828 and i,ijo,o< 5 o by 1847—a third of all the spindles in 
France. The power loom was adopted perhaps* more quickly 
•there than anywhere in Europe, not excludirfg Lancashire. 
Experiments with it began about 1823. By 1830 there were 


1 For compaflson it may be noted that the aveA^e number of pejjons 
employed in a list of 43 Manchester mills in 1816 was approximately 30*. 
Economic Journal, Sept. 1915, p. 475. 

c. * 3 
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2000 in use and by 1846 10,000; and in the latter year only 
80gne 12,000 hand looms survived in the whole Alsatian cotton 
area.' Water power, so easily accessible along the slopes from 
the Vosgps to tl^e Alsatiaft plain, was still dominant; but there 
had grown up in a single generation a true # factory system, 
its roots well nourished by mechanical invention and by a 
strong engineering industry. It borgflts usualhitter sociah fruit... 

The Ntrth in those days moved slowly, because steam came 
in so g/adually. There are said to have been 24 steam-engipes 
in Lille and its suburbs by 1832; bflt they were all small and 
so late as 1856 the mills of that district had l 5 ut 932 h.p. of 
steam between them. Lille, Roubaix, Tourcoing, Armentieres, 
the whole cotton area of the department of the North, had only 
550,000 spindles in 1849; and most of the weaving was ^fill done 
“out,” in the cottages. It should be added that much of the 
yarn went into cotton hosiery and lace; towards the end of the 
period also into union fabrics, for which it was mixed with 
linen, worsted, or silk; and that all these industries remained 
more backward in mechanical and industrial organisation than 
the cotton manufacture proper. 

The department of the North was not the only region in 
northern France where cotton was spun, woven or printed- 
But its history is typical of northern conditions. The Norman 
cotton district, about the valley of the lower Seine, had far more 
spindles than the Lille district in 1846 (between one and a half and 
two millions) because it had more water power; but the general 
conditions were similar. The intermediate district, Picardy w 4 th 
headquarters at Amiens, never became a manufacturing area on 
the great scale, though it did some spinning and retained a few 
important establishmsnts for printing, velvfct making, and soon. 

In the French wool industries the most important develop¬ 
ments of the early nineteenth century were neither in machinery 
nor in organisation, but in the raw material supplies. French 
wool in the eighteenth century wac inferior in quality and wa» 
not used at all in the best cloths. Spanish merino took its place. 
But between 1775 and 1825 the systematic breeding of merino 
shvep in France ifself altered the position; ancf subsequently 
the home supplies of merino wool could be augmented, though 
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with difficulty owing to tariff conditions, from Australia via 
the London market. Several important branches of the French 
wool manufacture owe their modem prosperity entirely to this 
new state of affairs. Such are the worsted (c$mbed *vool) in¬ 
dustries of Reigns and of the Le Cateau district, whiqjt drew 
their fine wool from the'ntw flocks of the Tardenois and the 
’ PicarSy .downs. t * 

Fine wool was not the only new raw material. At the other 
end of the scale France learnt frflm England, between A20 and 
1840, how to n^ke ‘‘ unions ”—wool goods Vrith a cotton warp— 
and shoddy cloth, or as it is called in French, drop de renaissance, 
twice-born cloth, the woof in whicfi has seen service once before. 
These goods for the multitude were woven mainly in Normandy, 
.where the practice of spinning up ends of yarn and waste wool 
had been known in the eighteenth century before the drap de 
renaissance proper, made from torn up rags, came into fashion. 
The chief Norman manufacturing centres were Louviers, 
Evreux and Elboeuf. Towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century, these cheaper goods were being turned out also at 
Sedan, which until about 1840 had been the seat of the finest 
cloth manufacture only, and also in the wool manufacturing 
towns of the far south, Mazamet, north of Carcassonne, and 
LodAve in the Cevennes, towns which had come to the front 
as (manufacturers of stout and coarse army cloth for the troops 
of the Bourbons, and then for the innumerable armies of re¬ 
volutionary and Napoleonic France. 

*The towns just mentioned do not nearly complete the list 
of French wool m^pufacturing centres, but'they illustrate the 
widespread diffusion of the industry. Two more must be 
mentioned, even in the most summary Sccount—Roubaix and 
Paris itself. The little tbwn, or big village, of Roubaix grow up 
most literally under the shadow of Lille, in the old days when 
the French law said that without special leave industries must 
De confined to the real town!. Lille fought hard for its privileges. 
By 1789 Roubaix had about 5000 people and a miscellaneous 
weaving tradj. For thirty years it grew slowly. In 1824 it was 
still only connected with Jdlle by a country road, impassably ip 
winter. It had no post, no water power, hardly even water 
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enough for its ordinary .needs. But its population grew to 
15 fSjpo by 1830 and to 34,000 by 1830. Its trade was mixed— 
worsted weaving primarily,, and secoitdarily all the mixed fabrics 
Of worsted with pilk, cotton and mohair, for clothing, hangings 
and furniture. Roubaix demands attention as /me of the very 
few mushroom industrial towns ef* modem France—Paris, 
because fa grahde ville always mapagtd, and nfanages, tp have a * 
hand in nftarly every French industry. For the wool industry 
of 1813-50 ftris did a great ddkl of'dyeing and finishing, and a 
certain amount of coinbing, spinning and weaving. It was also 
the home of capitalist entrepreneurs, who furnished patterns and 
materials for weavers working so far* away as Le Cateau, on 
fancy goods and articles of fashion., , 

Round every one of these manufacturing centres were the, 
weavers of the countryside. Wool weaving was untouched by 
power during the first half of the century. In spinning and the 
preparatory process of carding, machinery made considerable 
conquests. Much of this machinery was hand-worked. But 
water-frames, the Arkwright type of spinning machinery, had 
come in for the spinning,of worsted yarn. The big cylindrical 
carding engines were also being driven by water; the fulling 
mills always had been. Here and there, after 1830, especially 
in the flat industrial district of the north, little steam-engines 
were set up to drive one or other type of machine. At the very 
end of the period, effective machinery for combing was being 
worked out by Heilmann in Alsace and by contemporary 
inventors in England; but it had not yet come into general uSe. 
Reims, the main headquarters of the combed wool trade, was 
still reputed to have its 10,000 hand combers, working in¬ 
dependently for piece*'wages or grouped in small workshops. 
Dyeing and finishing were done by hand in rather larger work¬ 
shops; though machines were appearing in the dye-houses, and 
shearing machines for cutting the nap of woollen cloth had come 
into general use, in spite of strong opposition from the old hand' 
shearers. Everywhere the industry was rich in small masters 
and small concern^. Behind them stood the organising entre¬ 
preneurs of the towns, like those of Paris; but these were not 
a new industrial type. 
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The remaining textile industries Y ere even k 88 affected by 
new inventions than that of wool, until the late forties. The 
Lyons silk trade had alwayk used some water power for throwing, 
i.e. twisting thtf fibres into yam strong enovgh to .stand the 
strain of the loom. It now added a little steam power. It 
adopted Jacquard’s loom for figured fabrics, as did the mixed 
weaving industgbs of the Vlosth; but power was«ot yrt applied 
to the Jacquard loom. The first mention of a poweHoom, even 
for plain silk, is in 1843-4. Flax dhd hemp spitvung+iy hind were 
still carried on in all parts of France in 1840. Hemp was spun 
entirely by hand to 1850; and, although a few flax spinning mills 
were rising in the North? it was guessed that mill yarn was not 
much more than a tenth ojthe total output of France in 1844. 
. Five ysars later, however, there were said to be 250,000 power 
driven flax'spindles in about 100 mills; and their product was 
beginning to beat the hand yarn. The power loom, though very 
well suited for plain linjn weaving, had only just begun to 
compete with the linen hand looms, which were to be found in 
every department and in most fair-sized villages. • 

§ 15. The reporil of the industrial exhibitions facilitate the 
dating of new industries or new methods. Some illustrations oi 
Importance may be taken from them. Among the outstanding 
new industries was that of gas. Gas was first tried at Paris in 
1815. A few years later the Palais Royal was illuminated, and 
after that movement was rapid, as speed was then reckoned. By 
1844 Paris was most proud of her 65,000 gas burners—say one 
burner to every fifteen of the population, for both indoor and 
outdoor illumination. There was in fact’ very little of the 
formei*, and even the street lamp brackets, les lanternes, only 
vanished slowly. Among other new industries with a scientific 
foundation which arole in these years, may be noted .india- 
rubber, the daguerrotype—in 1845 there were thirteen pro¬ 
fessional photographic artists in Paris—and electroplate. The 
' chemical industry proper fnade considerable progress? and new 
processes were steadily introduced. The chemistry of fats was 
explored, wjfft consequences which werj eventually revolu¬ 
tionary for the soap and candle trades. The beet sugar industry 
struck down for a time by the competition of cane sugar whet) 
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the blockade lifted, made such satisfactory progress that by 
1836 nearly four hundred little factories in die north-west were 
tjiming out 40,000,000 kilograms of Sugar yearly. 

• About t i840 rpachinery began to affect a number of trades 
previously untouched. The invention of rivetigg machines for 
boots prepared the way for factory fconditions in .an ancient 
handicraft, but the factories did ,n<j£ spring ftp at once. They • 
waited foe the sewing machine, a later invention. Leather 
cutting 'and leather hammering mafchinery began to affect the 
industry on which bftotmaking rests.' The nailejs began to feel 
the competition of nail-making machinery: and so or>. 

But true factory conditiorfs were exceptional in the France 
of 1848. It was still possible for a ^ocial reformer to argue tljat 
big establishments, where they existed, had an artificial life;, 
that they Were due to a servile imitation of England; that 
they were not typical and certainly not desirable, though perhaps 
necessary for certain classes of undertakings 1 . This view of the 
past or of the future may be questioned, but not the generalisa¬ 
tion that the workshop and the small establishment were really 
typical of French industrial organisation in 1849. The revo¬ 
lutionary Parisian workmen were not factory hands in the 
English sense. All the numberless artistic trades of the capital, 
together with the vast majority of French industries, had ample 
room for the small master and the working craftsman. No doubt 
there* was usually a commercial middleman between him and 
the consumer, as for instance in the silk manufacture or in the 
clothing and cutlery trades, where the actual work of productibn 
was all conducted 6n the tiniest scale. No doubt too the middle¬ 
man, even in trades of this sort, tended to develop 'into the 
regular employer of outworkers. But such development Was 
neitter universal nor complete. Neatly three-quarters of a 
century earlier Adam Smith, who knew something of France, 
had ventured bn the conjecture that “in every part of Europe, 
twenty workmen serve under a mkster, for one that is inde¬ 
pendent*.” No one in his day had collected figures by which 

1 JCh. de Laboulaye, 'De la dSmocratie industrielle. Etudes 'sur Vorganisation 
d: t Industrie frangaise, 1849. 

* Wealth of Nations, Bk 1, Ch. 8. 
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his conjecture could be tested. Ncj - had anyone in 1848-9. 
Statistics from other countries before the machine age, and fsom 
France herself hfter it (set post, §§ 18 and 66), show that Smith’s 
figure of workpeople was too high, at least fpr the continent. 
For France it was probably still too high in 1848, eveji if the 
word > employer be taken include every kind of capitalistic 
middleman, and* the worfk workman every half independent 1 
domestic piece worker. If these are excluded, fouf to one is 
probably nearer the mark. The*number of concertos employing 
more than a hundred people in 1848 was so* small that they could • 
not much affect the average for the whole country. Outside 
mining and metallurgy tHfcy hardly existed; and there were plenty 
of small mining and metallurgical establishments to bring down 
the average even in these industries. More than twenty years 
later, out of 101,000 people in Paris classed as fabrichnts, 62,000 
worked alone or with only one assistant, and nearly fifty years 
later the average staff of yidustrial establishments was officially 
returned at 5-5. 

§ 16. Charles de Laboulaye thought that the few large 
establishments of his day had been .nursed into life by a mis¬ 
guided policy of high tariffs. In part he was certainly right. 
It is,most doubtful, for instance, whether the cotton trade of 
the North could have grown had it been exposed to Lancashire 
competition. Just before the great Revolution, French industry 
had felt for a short time the full effects of British competition 
under the very remarkable free trade treaty of 1786. French 
industry had not liked this, and thsre had been much un¬ 
employment. The unemployment had swelled the dangerous 
iBobs of 1789. TJien came twenty years of war, blockade, 
retaliation, high duties and hothouse cdhditions for the French 
manufacturer. Tjjen the peace. The government of the restored 
Bourbons, yielding to the pressure of its English backers, began 
in 1814 to break down the prohibitions and rcdfice some of the 
monstrously high duties, which had marked Napoleon’s anti- 
English commercial policy. Although the first steps taken 
affected maifily raw materials, like cotton jnd colonial produce, 
the manufacturing inte^st took fright. “From manufacturer 
to workman,” wrote the Rouen Chamber of Commerce, “all 
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demand, doubtless withe reason, the right to provide for the 
whole consumption of the land they dwell in 1 .” A deputy 
claimed an “ eternal prohibition of all foreign yafns and fabrics,” 
and the Chamber did prohibit cotton. A similar outcry from 
the iron-masters led to the fixing of a 50 p* cent, duty on 
imported iron. Officials trained in the Napoleonic School were 
entirely'sympathetic,* so Anglophile tendencies were-kept in' 
check. ,Subject to special modifications, the high tariff of 1806 
remained operative until the new government had leisure* to 
go into the matter thoroughly; and t,hen (in the customs legisla¬ 
tion of 1816—18) it bowed to business and official opinion. The 
French peace tariff was therefore based on the principles of 
high duties or absolute prohibition. r 

An example or two from the laws themselves and ft'om the 
comments of interested parties will best illustrate the spirit 
which inspired them. Article 59 of the law of 18 April, 1816, runs 
—“As from the publication of this law, cotton yarn, cotton and 
wool fabrics and hosiery and all other prohibited foreign fabrics 
shall be sought out and seized throughout the kingdom.” The 
hosiery manufacturers complained later that the law was badly 
carried out, because the customs officials were content to stop 
foreign goods at the frontiers, and failed to make domisiliafy 
visits on private individuals. “ It is certain,” wrote the Chamber 
of Commerce of St Etienne, “that the progress of French in¬ 
dustry is mainly due to the prohibition of a large number of 
manufactured articles.” 

Year by year, under the government of the Restoration, the 
system was strengthened and amplified, Iron had started in 
1U14 with a 50 per cent, duty while steel h?d only 45 per certt. 
In 1820 steel got 60 per cent. The wool-growing interest secured, 
in sprite of the manufacturers, easy terms of .export for French 
wool and a duty on wool imported. There had always been a 
duty on raw cqtton In 1822 the dutv on English iron was raised ( 
to 120 p'er cent, in the interests 0/ the forge-masters and the 
landowners who supplied them with charcoal. Here was a 
case, one of many in- fact, in which the tariff acted as a premium 
on‘old fashioned methods of production. The tariff of 1826 

1 Noel, Histoire du commerce exUrieure de la France , p. 43. 
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completed the Restoration system. Wool duties were run up 
still further. The duties on blankets, cast steel, ropes, and many 
other commodities were doubled, trebled, quadrupled. , 

Meanwhile, as part of the system, France had imitated the 
agricultural cu*oms pojicy of contemporary England- The 
Restopatiort began with a sfhall duty on grain. During the bad 
harvest years 1816-17 impbrts had everf been incouftfged t>y 
a bounty. But this encouragement Jhad led to the fifs^ import 
of*grain from the young Russian port of Odessa. The thought 
of the virgin steppes terrifjsd the landowners of the west, just 
as that of the virgin prairies terrified their grandsons sixty years 
later. They had the ear of government. The manufacturing 
interest could hardly dispate their claim to participate in a 
■policy ♦hich it regarded as essential to its own life. By the law 
of July 1819, heavy corn duties came into force. “Perhaps for 
the first time,” writes a French historian, “ tariff restrictions on 
the grain trade of France jvere aimed no longer at export, with 
the object of securing the subsistence of the people, but at 
import, with the object of checking supplies from abroad 1 "’ 
Subsequent laws completed the system. In 1821 a sliding scale 
of corn duties was worked out, followed by taxes on fresh and 
skit meat and on cattle fattened for market. Further taxation 
of colonial sugar had already saved the beet growers and beet 
sugar factories from the depression which had followed the 
collapse of the continental system, a depression so severe that 
hardly any of the original factories came through. 

The government of Louis Philippe from 1830 to 1848 intro¬ 
duced no fundamental change in tariff policy. Ever since 1815 
thjre had been a current of liberal opposition; and from time 
to time attempts were made to moderafe the excesses of pro¬ 
tection and prohibition, which had in effect carried on a system 
of war economy into times of peace. But there was never a 
toe reversal of policy. The tariff law of the thy ties cut down 
the duties on raw wool and iron, among others; substituted 
duties for.prohibitions in certain cases; and removed a number 
of export prohibitions imposed with a viejv to giving French 

v 

1 Levasseur, Hut. da clatsi ouvriira...et de findmtrie de 1789 d 1870, 
I. 574 - 
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manufacturers the monopoly of such commodities as silk, hides, 
and Jsuilding timber. But reaction set in, led by the manufac¬ 
turing interest now very powerful in ■politics; ahd the tariff law 
of 1841 ‘raised more duties than it lowered.' A scheme for a 
custonjs union between France and Belgium, propounded 
immediately after the creation of‘‘the Belgian state in 1830, 
Wnich vCould have revived the situation that existed under" 
the EmpiVe, had broken against the opposition not only of the 
great powerk, who feared an ihcrease in the economic strength 
of France, but also,' as might have ( f>een expected, against that 
of the French manufacturers. Belgian industry also, strong as 
it was, was hardly prepared'to open* the market to such com¬ 
modities as French silks and other luxury manufactures, though 
the Belgian metallurgical industries, and certain branches o£ 
the Belgian textile industries, would almost certainly have 
invaded the French markets, in the absence of a tariff. The 
French government negotiated a nuipber of commercial treaties 
between 1830 and 1840, but their terms illustrate rather the 
Strength of the protectionist spirit in France than the growth 
of any decided belief in the benefits of free international inter¬ 
course. Ministers from time to time took halting steps in the 
direction of freedom; but their general attitude is well sujnmftd 
up in Guizot’s declaration, made in 1845, that “he was not one 
of those who believed that in matters of industry and commerce 
established interests...ought to be lightly exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of unlimited foreign competition.” The “con¬ 
servative principle” ought in his opinion to be adopted ,# by 
every rational government 1 . ’ , 

• This declaration of Guizot coincided with the great flee trade 
campaign in England, a campaign which was welcomed and 
furnished with effective ammunition' by f French economic 
thinkers. Frederic Bastiat’s Economic Fallacies, perhaps the best 
series of popular free trade arguments ever written, began to 
appear in 1844 and soon became the text-book for controver¬ 
sialists of his school throughout Europe. Richard Cobden was 
feted in Paris, and,in 1847 there was held at Brussels an inter¬ 
national Congress of Economists, thp first thing of its kind in 

1 Quoted in Levasseur, n, 83. 
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modem Europe, at a time when economist and free trader were 
interchangeable terms. Bastiat had his organisation and .his 
journals in Frarifce, where the bare word freedom evoked mem* 
ories of the great days of 1789 among people sickiof the bourgeois 
liberalism of Louis Philippe’s ministers. But when revplution 
came jgain»and the bourgfois king was smuggled out of his 
country by the British corfkuUat Havre, the restrictive aystefti 
remained almost intact. 

It must not be supposea that* it was altogether* effective at 
any time. Smuggling was a^ine art in every'country, and France 
has a frontier difficult to watch. Nor was it merely the ordinary 
consumer who was ready*to pay for smuggled articles of good 
quality. There were whole industries whose interests ran 
counter*to the national policy. As weaving and spinning were 
usually distinct trades, the weavers, or those who supplied 
them, had no economic incentive to use yarn spun at home if 
foreign yam suited their purpose better. In consequence fine 
cotton and worsted yarns were extensively smuggled. One 
industry in particular, the muslin manufacture of Tarare in thfe 
Department of the Rhone, made constant use of prohibited and 
smuggled yarn—Swiss and English—down to the middle 
tBirtias. “The customs houses,” it is said, “shut their eyes and 
made no use of their right of search 1 ”; because muslin must 
have the best materials. Finally a duty took the place of the 
prohibition; and, as there was now a legal way of getting fine 
yajn, the muslin people of Tarare were obliged either to pay the 
high price or content themselves with the best imitation of the 
foreign yarns whicl^ French mills could produce. 

17. The industrial workman was not the representative 
Frenchman in 1848; he is not to-day. If! 1848 he had not as a 
rule become a factory hand. In many trades he had a fair clSance 
of becoming a master. But as a rule he had the interests and 
point of view of the wage earner. In the largest trade group of 
all, the building trades—a group which economic historians 
are astonishingly apt to neglect—he had worked before the days 
of mechanic^ invention, and continued tp work after them, 
under an ordinary wage contract, even though he ranked &*a 
* Reybaud, Le cotan (1863), p. 133. 
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master mason or master carpenter. Among such men the wage 
ewers’ point of view was likely to prevail. It was certain to 
•prevail among those of them who were not rahked as masters. 
The nineteenth century was witnessing a slow increase in the 
average manufacturing establishment properly so called, which 
increased the gap between wage payer and wage receiver; but 
it had-so far keen nd increase in> the size of the average house. 
Earlier centuries could shqw single building enterprises of a size 
which it had not learnt to surpass or even equal—a Versailles, 
a Fontainebleau or a Notre Dame de Paris.-. This then is 
no case of a nineteenth century revolution, but of the continu¬ 
ance of an ancient system of relationships involving the wage 
contract on a large scale. Unskilled labourers also, in building 
as in all other trades, had inherited the wage earner’s standpoint 
from earlier centuries; for at the bottom of society there had 
at all times been a mass of unskilled diggers, carriers and haulers, 
who did a penn’orth of work for a penny, as they said in medieval 
England. 

' The Revolution had swept away the ancient gilds (Corporations 
de Mdtiers) in which the bulk of the skilled men had been 
organised. On the average an eighteenth century handicraftsman 
served a four or five years’ apprenticeship, followed by three 
years as journeyman ( compagnon ), before he was legally eligible 
as a master craftsman. Napoleon, who was attracted by the dis¬ 
ciplinary side of gild life, went near to recreating the gilds; and 
after the Restoration their revival was for some years under dis¬ 
cussion. But it never >came about. The widespread survival of 
apprenticeship and regular compagnonnage was a matter of 
custom not of law; just as apprenticeship survived by custom in 
England after the abolition of the apprenticeship clauses of* the 
Elizabethan labour code, in 1813. , 

Not content with destroying gilds, the revolutionary legis¬ 
lation in 1791. had declared all associations of either masters or 
men illegal. Such a law always acts more effectively against men 
than against masters. This blow at the right of combination 
had been followed, under the Empire, by definite legal recogni¬ 
tion of a privileged position for the employer in wage disputes. 
Under Article 1781 of the Civil Code, the master’s word was to 
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be taken as decisive in courts of law, when questions arose as to 
the amount of wage|due. The standing argument in favourof 
this clause, whioh remained in force qptil 1868, was that as the ( 
wage contract was made between master anjl man* usually 
without witness^, you had to take the word of one or the other. 
So a clause jR'hich sprang *o»t of conditions in which collective 
•bargaining was rare or unltiynyn became a permanent obstacle 
to its introduction. The Civil Code was reinforced by the Penal 
Code. Under Articles 291-294 associations of more than twenty 
persons were prohibited; ind under Articlis 414-416 any con¬ 
certed striking or picketing became a criminal offence. Evidently 
the characteristic methods of collective action were understood 
by jvorkmen, or the clauses yould not have been drafted. It is 
yrorth recording also that the law of 1791 against combinations 
was largely the result of employers’ complaints about'collective 
action and incipient trade unionism. Masters in the building 
tradecomplained of the" tyranny ” of a recently formed “Federal 
Union of working carpenters,” which pretended to be a mere 
benevolent society but was really something more 1 . England 
can supply many parallels. 

Lastly, the government of Napoleon, in 1803, had initiated 
and subsequently had generalised the livret, the workman’s book 
in which were inscribed his various employers’ names. No 
map could be hired unless the record of his last employer was 
satisfactory; and the whole machinery of the livret was under 
the control of the powerful Napoleonic police. So the hand of 
th#state lay heavy on the working man.. 

Neither the Restoration nor the government 1 of Louis Philippe 
made any change in the law, except, from the workman’s point 
of tiew, for the wors*e. A law of 1834 forbade associations even 
of twenty persons if they were parts of some larger whole. This 
was a direct blow at an illegal association, the Devoir Mutuel 
of the Lyons weavers, which had organised grSat strikes for 
better piece rates and othef privileges in 1831 and 1834. It 
had three thousand members and all the methods of a typical 
and somewhat revolutionary trade union. There were other 
so-called “societies of resistance,” fighting unions, format^ 

1 See Levine, The Labor Movement in France, New York, 1912, p. 17. 
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secretly from time to time between 1815 and 1845. The most 
important was that of the Paris printers, started in 1839, which, 
jn spite of the complete illegality'of the whole proceeding, 
appears do have successfully established a joint committee of 
masters and men for regulating wages and arbitrating in disputes. 
It was often possible also to carry ou trade union policies under 
cover of friendly societies —bureaux de bienfafsance or caisses dr 
secours rrtutuels —which were not discouraged by government, 
so long as they kept to their Ostensible business. In 1823 there 
were over 130 such societies in Paris; but the ayerage member¬ 
ship was small—not much over 80 if the available figures are 
to be trusted. The government made no protest. But if be¬ 
hind such an organisation there jay a “secret syndicate with 
compulsory contributions,” wrote the Minister of the,Interior 
to the Prefect of the Department of the Loire in 1819, “these 
are things exceedingly blameworthy which one must strive to 
destroy 1 .” And if the trade union activities of an ostensible 
friendly society led to strikes, then the arm of the law might 
always be raised, though often it was allowed to hang idle. The 
statistics of prosecution^ for striking, which exist from 1825 
onwards, although they are known to be incomplete, suggest 
either that strikes were very rare or that prosecution was very 
frequently neglected. 

These figures may refer to strikes organised by some society, 
or to spontaneous strikes with no permanent organisation behind 
fhem. Probably the latter type was the more common. From 
1825 to 1847 the largest number of prosecutions in any one yiar, 
for the whole country, was 130; the number of persons accused 
that year was 682; the number acquitted was 139; the number 
sent to prison, 498. ‘•In 23 years the average number sent to 
prison annually was just under 200. But even if the law was 
laxly administered, it was there. The workmen of France re¬ 
sented it as a'direct challenge to liberty, equality and fraternity. 

Anything that could be called trade union organisation, even it 
disguised or ephemeral, was rare in this period. But some of the 
work done later bv unions was done in these years, mainly in 

G. and H. Bourgin, Le regime de Vindtstrie m France de 1814 a 1830 

(1912), p. 202. 
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the south, by the curious ancient organisations of the compagnm- 
nages among the ilite of the journeymen; organisations frgm 
which many unions ultimately sprang. Compagnonnages' had 
always existed ii» defiance of government, siqpe theif history 
first comes clearly into light in the sixteenth century. They were 
too old and^oo strong for'tbe laws of the Constituent Assembly 
•or the police of Napoleon, tjie long run the railways did more 
to kill them than'ever the law had done 1 . • 

The compagnonnage sprailg up and was always «trorf^est in 
the building trades. Its'members were'single journeymen, 
skilled and tested. Marriage or recognition as a master involved 
retirement; and incompettnce wa^, at least nominally, a bar to 
entpy. Building labour hac^ always been migratory. Outside 
the building trades too there was an old, but not universal, 
custom by which the skilled man moved from town tt) town, to 
find work and perfect himself in his craft. He made the Tour 
de France, became a Comj>agnon du Tour de France. As he 
moved about, his compagnonnage provided help for him in 
many ways—the inn or boarding house, kept by a “father” 
or a “mother,” where he lodged; food and shelter until he had 
found work; assistance to find it through a recognised member 
ofe the society called the rouleur, who assigned men jobs in 
rotation, and was well known to employers; help in sickness; 
he|p*in his quarrels; help to leave a master who offended him 
or was on the rouleur’s black list; help to get away from a town 
where he could not earn enough; help perhaps in a strike; and 
always good fellowship when the wine wqs tapped or the funeral 
bell was tolling. * 

pompagnons were not organised primarily according to trades, 
thdugh trade distinctions made themselves felt. The whole body 
was split into sections tailed devoirs, bearing ancient fantastic 
names, whose legendary explanation bears witness to the origin 
of the system among building workmen. Thtf Children of 
Solomon, or Devoir de libAti, reckoned themselves the most 
ancient group; and among them the masons were the senior 
division. The other original divisions were joiners and lock- 


1 See Martin-Saint L6on, Le compagnonnage, and Levasseur, I, 511 sqq. 
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smiths. The coopers were admitted in 1839 and the bootmakers 
in (i 844. Solomon’s children made no special religious pro¬ 
fession and were largely recruited artvpng southern Protestants. 
The great rival, group, the Children of Master James, an im¬ 
aginary builder of Solomon’s temple, werq, also originally 
composed of the same three building Crafts, plus the,carpentera; 
but they'werenstrict Catholics. Thf.y had admitted many other • 
trades into their company before 1789. The list is long but 
historically ‘significant. It rtas thus—tanners, dyers, rope- 
1 makers, basket-makers, hatters, white'tawyers, founders, pinners, 
smiths, cloth shearers, turners, glaziers, saddlers, stove-builders, 
gilders, cutlers, tinsmiths, hirness-imkers wheelwrights, tilers 
and plasterers. Recently recognised were the canvas-makers 
and the farriers; and in a more doubtful position came the 
bootmakers, bakers and makers of sabots. Note the absence of 
miners, of most kinds of weavers, of all kinds of spinners— 
spinners were women in the eighteenth century—of all kinds of 
transport workers, and of the few classes of eighteenth century 
oraftsmen who had any knowledge of machines, clockmakers, 
instrument-makers, millwrights. Note, in short, how those 
groups which were to dominate the European labour movement 
of the later nineteenth century were not yet even counted^wocth 
recognition by the ilite of the skilled journeymen, either because 
they were so few, like the machine workers, or because tjiey 
were so lowly, like the miners and the carters 
There was an old world flavour about the compagnons, with 
their legends and their rites of initiation, their passwords tad 
elaborate greetings when they met on the high way, their canes 
and ribbons full of symbolism, the speed with which* they fell 
to brawling for the honour of Solomon or Master James; or 
for the right to wear ribbons and to Wear them in a particular 
way. They had the apparatus and the quick’temper of members 
of secret societies all the world over; for in their long career 
they hud never been favoured "by the governing power* 
Repressed for a time during the Revolution, they recovered under 
the Empire and the Restoration, to the dismay of fhe powers. 
jjAt the funeral o! a mason,” the police of Bordeaux reported 
in 1818, “a numerous cortege of masons has been observed 
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adorned with all the emblems of the jncient compagnonnage.” 
The illegal cortege was dissolved and two men were arrested 
“still wearing their hats.idomed ujth ribbons. These in-, 
dividuals, being ratives of Bordeaux, were sent,home,*but the 
ribbons were seised and the affair was reported to the public 
prosecutor t» frighten those ♦ho might imitate their example 1 .” 
The sam$ sort of thing had .happened before. I* did not did 1 
courage the compagnons. Theirs was the most permahent and 
important working class organisatlbn of the Restoration fferiod; 
and it only gradually.lost ground after 1830' They had the true 
old world intolerance, whichled to rebellions among the younger 
men, who resented the patfonage ahd bullying of their seniors. 
Their queer old rites were Incoming ridiculous to the critical 
tpind of* the nineteenth century workman. Industries with 
which some of them were connected began to be transformed. 
A type of organisation strictly according to trades became more 
and more attractive to the average wage earner. A labour move¬ 
ment was taking shape among workmen who had never belonged 
to the compagnonnages, and were not likely to imitate them.* 
Last came the railway, to change the li$p of the migratory work¬ 
man and destroy the companionships of the open road. But 
th® building trades in which the compagnonnages had begun, 
being as yet untouched by machinery, remained a stronghold 
for them in 1848; and it was only in the second half of the 
century that they sank finally into obscurity. 

1 Bourgin, op. cit. p. 133. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN GERMANY, 1815-1848 

§ 18. ,If, as was suggested in the last chapter, *he best test 
6f a country's industrialisation, is the size‘and growth of its 
towns, the states which were eventually to become Imperial 
Germany showed an exceedingly low level of industrialisation 
in 1815, and a level'very little higher in 1830. JVhen discussing 
German agriculture, it was pointed out that,in 1815, what finally 
became the twelve largest towns or Germany only contained 
between them about 50 per cent, more people than Paris. In 
1850 the twelve towns contained 1,340,000 people and Paris 
more than 1,000,000. She had actually gained on the twelve 
in those thirty-five years. Add Lyons alone to her, and you get 
a population about equal to theirs. Or take another statistical 
test. In the Prussia of 1816, which from this point of view 
was thoroughly representative of all Germany, 73-5 per cent, 
of the population was classed as rural. In 1846 the corre¬ 
sponding figure was 72-0, and in 1852,71-5. The towns managed 
to grow just a fraction quicker than the population as a„whele. 
Very many of them were still the quiet little places of the fairy 
books, with huddled roofs and spires, from which the view over 
the ploughlands and the orchards was so easy. Germany, quite 
.unlike France, started the century with an urban life that was 
in many ways medieval, and in many places less vigorous fhan 
it had been in the days of Diirer and Hans. Sachs. The glory of 
'Augsburg and Nuremberg was in the past. It had*been im¬ 
perfectly replaced by'the recent efforts of princes and princSlets 
to develop and beautify their “residence towns.” 

Down to 1800 Germany, as a whole, had retained a sharp 
economic and social division between town and country. The 
townsiAen might have an easy view over the fields; but the 
peasant must not share the industry of the streets. Some 
eighteenth century princes had encouraged manufactures on the 
/end, particularly rural weaving; but the assumption that the 
peasant should keep to his plough and that handicraft was the 
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burgesses’ business was not easily uprooted. In eighteenth 
century Brandenburg each village had its officially assig$pd 
number of necessary craftslnen—the ymith, the wheelwright,, 
the carpenter—a number which might not be exceeded without 
special royal permission. Yet Brandenburg was not a backward 
province. VQien leave was'^ven, in the eighteenth ceqtury, to 
practise unusual industries an, the land, they were practised 
entirely in cottages. A big workshop even was unknown. 

The division between total ahd country was hot Aerely 
economic. It wag also legal. In Prussia, for example, peasant, 
burgher and gentlemsfh ha 3 each his own law. You had a 
society of estates not of ecoftomic classes. This legalised division 
into.estates was swept away by Stein after 1806. Anyone might 
buy landtfif any sort. Hitherto a noble could no more buy free 
peasant land than a peasant could buy urban ground rents. 
Now anyone could carry on what business he pleased. Bismarck 
of Schonhausen might go into trade. In all these matters some 
of the western states started the century ahead of Prussia, 
quite apart from the levelling and rationalising influence of the* 
conquering French. On the other han(J, there were states both 
in the south and the north—Bavaria, for example, and Meck¬ 
lenburg—which lagged behind her. Even in Prussia a mere legal 
permission did not change century old habits. Bismarcks of 
Schijnhausen did not go into trade, though they sold the produce 
of their manors—but that they had always done. Peasants would 
not have found ready sellers of urban sites, even if it had. 
occiftred to them to buy these things. A. generation is a short 
time for such changes to enter into the daily “life of a nation. 
How slowly peasant emancipation was carried through in • 
Pru&ia has been already seen. The meltingfof the old divisions, 
and the establishment of a freely working industrial society, 
were not less slow. 

There was no summary break up of the old gild system in 
life towns, except in so far as 3 ie French broke it up in thl west. 
Of all European gild systems that of Germany had been the 
most rigid; though there had been some rjform during the 
eighteenth century. In Pru^ia, for instance, reform began earlyn 
but the principles were retained—apprenticeship; severe tests 

6—2 
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before admission to the," mastery”; exclusion of all irregularly 
trained men. Prussia showed her enlightenment by not re- 
rimposing the gild system in Westphalia, where it had vanished 
under French .rule, when that province cami into her hands in 
1815. r But Prussia was not Germany. In Bavaria no serious 
attempt, at reform was made befbiy 1848; and very little had 
been‘done ill 1862*—except in. the Rhenish, Palatinate, which 
had been part of Napoleonic France. The most rigid gild rules 
prevailed, tor instance, at Nuremberg. In Wurtemberg reform 
began in 1828; but it made very slpw progress and a man could 
not really practise what trade he please’d in the fifties or even 
in the sixties. In Saxony gild organisation existed side by side 
with more modem developmentsiright through these yearaand 
indeed much later. A law of 1840, for instance, which eased 
the old gild restrictions, solemnly enacted that every village 
might have one tailor, shoemaker, white bread baker, butcher, 
smith,saddler,harness-maker, carpenter,glazier,rope-maker and 
cooper. These were all gild trades. No other gild trade was to 
be carried on in villages without special permit. 

On the whole, some, sort of gild system, provided it was 
reasonably elastic, suited well enough the stage of industrial 
development at which Germany had arrived, and at'which 
she remained, broadly speaking, in the generation which 
followed the wars. The exhaustive statistics of the Prussia? and 
other bureaucracies make it easy to illustrate the characteristics 
. of that stage, and to indicate the beginnings of the stage which 
was to succeed it. 11 

The old restrictions had not done thy. ordinary gild handi- 
“ craftsmen of the towns much good. The masters 1 had kept 
down the numbers of apprentices, yet their own numbers Vere 
often excessive for the stagnant demand of their town. Masters 
of their craft they might be; but they were masters of little else. 
In some plapes 80 to 90 per cent, of them had neither journey¬ 
man itor apprentice. Prussian statistics for the early nineteerith 
century reveal a state of things not so grotesque as this, but still 
extraordinary. Tfrey are available for two very useful dates— 
*. ,18x6, just after the peace, and 1843, j ust before the effective 
start of the railway age in Germany. In 1816, for every too 
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mastere there were only 56 workpeople—journeymen or ap¬ 
prentices. By 1843 the latter figure had risen to 76; nearly a 
quarter of the misters still forked alorfe. Take certain instances. 
Nearly half the tailors and hatters worked alone and Mie rest 
averaged one assistant. The average tanner had one assistant. 
But the dyef was an importent fellow; he had two 1 . • # 

Under* such conditions tHe*routine succession of jfrSntice, 
journeyman, master could # run well enough. The difficulty 
in fhany trades would be. the keeping up, of the‘number of 
masters. The prentice had. a certain hope of the mastery, a 
situation which has often been idealised. Its real merits depend 
on whether or not the mastery is worth having. Most of these 
German master craftsmen vrtre simply jobbing workmen, and 
ill paid at that. Like many of the same class in the middle ages, 
they generally worked direct for the consumer. There were no 
architects or building contractors, no middlemen tailors or 


bootmakers or hatters, in tl»e old Germany. 

It is true that many of the industries which had a gild organi¬ 
sation in the German towns were of the class which, in all 
countries, was the last to feel the influence of capitalism in any 
of its forms. But the tiny scale on which the operations of the 
dyers'smd the tanners were carried on is significant. They had 
not even arrived at the workshop stage. And an examination of 
the "condition of those trades in which capitalism developed 
earliest in other countries confirms the impression of German 
backwardness in industrialorganisation, which the figuresof these 
old town crafts suggest. Capitalism, it "will t>e seen, was not 
altogether absent, and it was of course gaining ground during 
the*,early years of the nineteenth century^but it still remained* 
weak in the forties. German industry in general could in no 
sense be called capitalistic; and before 1840 large enterpnses 
of the factory typ>e were extraordinarily rare. 
m § 19. A few such enterprises had come into existence during 
the eighteenth century, usually as the result of direct |ovem- 
ment action. Frederick the Great started a fair sized iron- 


1 In Prussia, master tannery 5639; journeymen and prentices, 547%^ 
master dyers, 4792; journeymen and prentices, 9388. Dieterici, Der Volks - 
wohlstand im Preussischen Staate, 1846, p. 353. 
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foundry at Berlin. The Grand Duke of Baden, so early as 1745, 
hSA induced a Swiss manufacturer—the Swiss were ahead in 
•capitalistic development*—to start i calico printing establish¬ 
ment vfhich, to the amazement of the South Germans, was 
planned for two hundred men. It, was however long before 
this figure was reached. There wete, substantial sugar re/ineries 
and cither seSport iftdustries in> Hamburg and Bremen. More 
instances of the same claps could be cited. But the only type 
of capitalistic industrial organisation which played a great part 
in the life of old Germany was the loose,asssciation of home 
workers, mainly in the textile trades, that clustered about a 
commercial entrepreneur, who marketed the goods. These home 
workers were not true wage earnens, as a rule. They owned their 
looms or other appliances. They usually procured their own 
materials, unless the material was an exotic like cotton. When 
wars and vicissitudes in commercial policy broke the entre¬ 
preneurs, as so often happened in the eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries, the associations dissolved into their component 
atoms. The unfortunate craftsmen struggled on as best they 
could, trying to dispose of their goods to peddlers, or falling 
back on agriculture; for many of them were half peasants. 

Most of the help which the princes of the eighteenth rentliry 
gave to industry went, not to create factories, but to encourage 
these associations of home workers. If the association wascon- 
centrated in a capital city, it was most likely to assume a coherent 
.form. The workers tended to become regular wage earners, 
especially in luxury trades where access to the raw material was 
difficult. The more prosperous among them remained inde- 
'pendent; they bought materials and sold their goods to‘the 
commercial entrepreneur. The less prosperous were in the 
portion of the ordinary outworker of England or France: they 
got their materials from the entrepreneur, and worked them up 
for a piece wage. There were a good many trades of this sort 
in Berfin, for instance. They had been created by government, 
and by hothouse methods as German historians admit 1 , in order 
to provide the luxuries appropriate to an ambitious capital, or 
•goods for export to meet the needs of a mercantilist policy, 
1 Wiedfeldt, Entwickelungsgeschichte der Berliner Industrie, p. 71. 
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eager for a favourable balance of tijide. The collapse and 
poverty of Prussia after Jena f 1806) and Napoleon’s continental 
system ruined most of them. By i8»6 the industry of Berlin 
had slid back inttf the state from which only an “artificial and 
expensive governmental policy” had raised it—a state in^which 
the typical figure wafcthe’jrfdependent master craftsman, with 
’few employees of* none. T<h«re were iojooo fewer paople ift 
the town in 1810 than there had been in 1801. With the peace, 
its industries had to start afresh. 0 “ * 

What is true of Berlin is tp a great extent true of all Germany. 
She had been fought over again and again. Political boundaries, 
and with them the lines of customs houses, had been changed 
every few years. Napoleon’* continental system had lain heavy 
upon her. Blockade conditions, as in France, had called into 
existence industries which had no natural vitality, 'especially 
in face of English competition. Many little spinning mills— 
of a very primitive type—jtnd many little beet sugar factories 
sprang up in war; only to collapse when England poured her 
yarn and her stored up colonial sugars into the Hanse town* 
after Waterloo. The artificial produsts of eighteenth century 
mercantilism had vanished with those created by blockade 
conditions; and everywhere there was lost ground to be re¬ 
covered. 

There was a great deal to learn in the conduct of the new 
English type of industry. Englishmen were called in, as in 
France. Cockerill the younger of Seraing paid a visit to Berlin. 
Some nameless Englishmen started a wool factory there after 
Waterloo, and madf their own machines. Then, in 1821, the 
Prussian' government took an important step. It created the 
Gewerbe Institut (Institute of Trades), sftmewhat on the lines 
of the French Conservatoire des Arts et Mitiers , with the cfcject 
of spreading the knowledge of new industrial methods and 
encouraging experiment. A year or two before*this, the first 
"machine making workshop lhad been started at Berlin)* In the 
early days,, its products were sold chiefly to officials and in¬ 
stitutions, to help government in the task of industrial education. 
Hand-worked machinery ^uch as improved looms and spinning 
jennies, was comparatively easy to introduce; but there were 
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special difficulties to be overcome before power could be applied 
todndustry in or about Berlin. Water power is hard to get on 
fhekorth German plain ; c and there is no coal within many miles 
of its Prussian ^capital. After sixteen years of work by the In¬ 
stitute of Trades, in the year of Queen Victoria’s accession, there 
were only thirty steam-engines averaging 13 h.p. <each in the 
di ty. Now Berlin at' that time had over a quarter of g million 
inhabitants. 

Eveh in those parts 0/ Gfcrmaiiy best fitted for industrial 
development, such as Saxony and jhe new Rhenish provinces 
of Prussia, there was no rapid movement. For fifteen years at 
least after Waterloo the dislocations due to both war and peace 
acted as a drag on progress. There jvas no tradition of individual 
industrial enterprise or of large scale operations. Capital was 
scarce. Tne accumulations of the commercial entrepreneurs had 
been dissipated, and the process of reconstruction was neces¬ 
sarily slow. Industrial freedom was not yet guaranteed. The 
eighteenth century method of direct government action had 
gone out of fashion, with the arrival of those new economic 
doctrines which Germans called Smithianismus, the doctrines 
of Adam Smith. Political questions occupied men’s minds. 
The political divisions and rivalries of the German states ljpnittd 
the possible scale of industrial operations. There were so many 
different laws and such an endless succession of frontiers, c 
The Rhine provinces had the great advantage of having been 
(or many years in French occupation, with the results that much 
antiquated legislation kad vanished and—even more important 
—that good roads had been made. These r ( oads were improved 
end extended in course of time by the Prussian government. 
By 1845 an EnglishmUn could report that “ not only good, but 
luxurious roads...traversed those districts in all directions 1 ”; 
and although much of the work on them had been done after 
1830, there Had been roads enough to be a real assistance to 
industry and trade ever since 1815. Yet so slowly did things* 
move before 1840, that in 1837, the year in which Berlin reported 
its 390 h.p. of steaip, all the territories of Prussia, including the 
gwl-fields on both sides of the Rhine e that of the Saar, and that 

1 Banfield, op. cit. I, 24. 
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af Upper Silesia, were only employing 7300 h.p. for mining, 
metallurgy, spinning, milling and every other purpose—mainly 
mining and metallurgy. By 1846 th» h.p. had risen to 22,009, 
af which over 145000 was employed in mining apd metallurgy. 

§ 20. Before she nineteenth century, Germany had made very 
little use of her extensive h:oal resources. Her iron^and steel 
industrifs, though ancient asd.well developed in oertair>distriAs, 
were carried on entirely along the old lines of charcoSl smelting 
and handicraft work. Th'e mihes of the precicms add rarer 
metals, in the. Hap mo'uptains and elsewhere, had lost the ' 
important position which they held in medieval and early modern 
times. They were not latge enterprises. Thirty or forty men 
was the ordinary working staff of a copper lead or silver mine 
in 1837. But at least they had bequeathed to the country a 
store of technical knowledge and experience. WHat the old 
German metallurgical industries were like at their best can be 
learnt from an account of the iron-working district of the Sieg 
valley, east of Bonn, and'of the famous steel-working district 
of Solingen, written in 1846, at a time when the new methods 
which were coming into use elsewherp had not yet affected these 
ancient industrial centres. 

•TV wooded valleys of Siegerland contained an endless series 
of little metal working establishments. There were stamping 
mills for crushing the ore; charcoal smelting furnaces; tilt- 
hammers for the production of wrought iron and steel; slit- 
mills which cut sheets of iron into rods for nail-making; wife 
nulls, with rollers for drawing out the«metal—“all worked by 
water power and jn the most diminutive scale.” The mines 
from which the ore came rarely employed so many as ten men. 
“Manufacturing,” the English accounf 1 continued, speaking 
of the Solingen district further north, “as in the greater part 
of Germany, is dependent on the land. The furnace owner and 
forest owner, as well as the miner, club their prftperty together 
‘to make iron, living the while on the produce of their little 
estates.” Iron making in fact was a peasant’s by-industry. 
The pea'sant-miners habitually wore their white “furnace 
skins” of calf’s hide “yhen haymaking or working in th$ir 

1 Banfield, passim. 
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meadows.” Having made ( the iron, they sold it on credit to the 
small “ hammer master ”; who beat and refined it into steel and 
spld it to the working cutler; who sold to the dealer; who sold to 
the shipping house. Perhaps, at these last two Stages, something 
which might be called capitalism cropped out. • 

The Solingen cutler of the fortiesSvas an independent crafts¬ 
man, working <at home or in a smell hired workshop, under- ' 
taking wofk “by the dozen.” “No large establishments were 
anywheVe to be found,” except & single cast steel factory recently 
established at Burg. This Solingen, industrial organisation, it 
should be added, is not an instance of German economic back¬ 
wardness ; rather of the conservatism of an old skilled handicraft. 
As the English traveller did not fail to notice, it had a great 
resemblance to the Sheffield organisation of his day;*or, he, 
might have added, to that of many hardware trades in the English 
Black Country. The need for charcoal iron in cutlery making, 
iron which England drew from the forest furnaces of Sweden, 
helped to keep alive the old methods of iron production in the 
Rhineland, and so to keep the whole scale of industry small. 

The great Ruhr coal-fiqld, the heart of the Rhenish manu¬ 
facturing district, only began to be worked effectively after 1815. 
Much the same is true of the Roer field, by Aachen, whifh is 
the German tail of the Belgian coal-field. As for what became, 
in the later nineteenth century, the third main field of Germany, 
the field which lies where three empires met, on the former 
bpundaries of Silesia, Galicia and Russian Poland; serious 
work on it began much later—towards 1840. On the western 
fields large scale operations were hardly kpown before 1830; 
but from that time joint stock businesses of some magnitude 
took up the work of development. The capital came mainly 
from«the merchants of Cologne. It is the familiar economic 
sequence; capital accumulated in commerce goes to supply the 
needs of large kcale industry. In 1846 all the Ruhr mines are 
said to have been worked by companies. About Aachen, too, 
as the English observer put it, coal mining “was nearly all 
managed by pits, ant| it therefore required large and concentrated 
capitals, as we found to be the case or^the Ruhr.” And yet, so 
recent was the development, so comparatively small was the 
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scale of operations, that the whole Prussian output from the three 
fields just mentioned and from some lesser fields, including 
that of the Saar, was only'about 3,2*0,000 English tons a ye|r 
in 1846. At that time France was raising 4,500,900 tons* Belgium 
a great deal more, and London was consuming more than Prussia 
raised 1 . IS the comparison were taken a few yeare earlier, it 
would Ije much Inore unfavourable to Prussia-»which /or this 
purpose is almost equivalent to Germany for hdf develop¬ 
ment was the most recent of* alf. In engineering Aid iron 
working it is the same s'tyry. There was'nothing in Germany 
to compare with Cockerill’s Seraing works in 1837. In the early 
forties, Belgium was turning out’more iron than the whole of 
the Zollverein. By that time however a few German concerns 
.had become important. At Berlin the official attempts to found 
a machine making industry, by means of the Gewetbe Institute 
began to tell. Borsig, a pupil of the Institute, set up as a machine 
maker in 1837 with fifty men. Ten years later he was employing 
twelve hundred. In the fehine provinces there were a number 
of large scale undertakings. At Ruhrort, for example, the fiwn 
of Haniel, Huyssen and Jacobi ha^J a big engineering works 
where “the order, quiet, and businesslike arrangements were 
quits English.” They built river steamboats among other 
things. The same firm controlled large iron-works at Sterkerade 
aid Oberhausen. At Oberhausen in 1846 they used Nasmyth’s 
steam hammer; they smelted with a mixture of coal and 
charcoal; the blast was heated by gas taken from the top of the 
furnace—an early instance of judicious fuel economy; and the 
working staff, wlych it is interesting to learn was composed 
mainly of landowning peasants, numbered over a thousand. 
Again, “ at Essen there is a cast steel wcffks belonging to Messrs 
Krupp and Co., who enjoy the reputation of making gootksteel; 
and, it is said, sefl a great deal as English.” Before our eyes, the 
independent peasant ironworkers of the Siegtrland type are 
turned into landowning wage earners, where capit»l for big 
concerns is forthcoming. In a generation, their children, the 
land probably sold, will learn to think of themselves as a wag< 

1 Not actually more in 1^46, but more on the average 1845-7. Porter 
Progress of the Nation, p. 581. 
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earning proletariat. But. that time is not yet. These few 
bigi establishments still stand out, gaunt and lonely, against a 
background crowded with busy little figures of peasants and 
handicraftsmen.. The background is the real Germany of the 
forties. r 

§ 21. How truly, a glance at the textile industries shows. All 
oiier Germany- the peasants grew* flax and Ijemp, and often 
madder to‘ make dye. The flax was “ heckled,” that is prepared 
for spiiining; by the village rope-maker, one of the recognised 
rural craftsmen, and spun at home.. Very likely it was woven 
at home too. If not the village “customer” weaver, as he was 
called in England, worked it up for' a piece wage. Failing a 
supply of his own dye, the peasant took the stuff into the nearest 
town and got it dyed in one of the diminutive dyeing workshops, 
whose average working staff was a master, a journeyman, and 
a prentice. These were the heavier materials, for blouses and 
outer clothes. Underclothing could.be finished at home. If 
the wife was not able to make coats or blouses, another jobbing 
craftsman—the tailor—would come over from the town for a 
few days’ work and equip fhe family. 

This was the course of things in flax, from which the staple 
clothing of a large part of the peasantry was made. Whede 
the peasant was a sheep master—which was by no means often— 
his wool would be handled in the same way. If he had ho 
sheep, he would get any woollen goods he might want in the 
tqwn market. It will not be forgotten how large a proportion 
of the population, and . so of the national consuming power, 
these peasants formed. ,. 

•Prussian loom statistics, from the year 1831, bring out the 
facts admirably. Therd were no less than 252,000 linen looms 
in Prussia; but of these only 35,500 belonged to linen weavers 
whose weaving was their sole livelihood. They were mainly 
to be found in' Silesia, where a linen industry for the market 
had been fostered by government in the eighteenth century. 
The rest belonged to people who had some other source of 
maintenance. Eithep they were worked by peasant families 
in^heir spare time, or they were worked by village weavers who 
cultivated land. The professional linen weavers in Silesia were 
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sometimes townsmen, sometimes countrymen. They were not 
of course in factories or even workshops. But they were tojsome 
extent dependent on tho commercial entrepreneur —in Germgn 
the Verleger, the furnisher—because, in view pf the large scale 
on which operations were carried on, it might be necessary to 
get his assistance in proofing sufficient yarn; tljouglj generally 
• the master weaver would buy. his own yam from*a yarn peddfer. 
In any case, the Verleger’s success or failure in remSte markets 
meant happiness or misery in Sflesfa. 

The wool iadu%try majks a further step in what might be' 
called professionalism. We are getting out of the society of 
peasants into that of handicraftsmen; and occasionally we may 
meet what might be callecUa manufacturer. Yet in 1831 out of 
. 22,ooo» woollen looms in Prussia—the figure is low because 
there were important German woollen centres outside Prussian 
territory—6500 belonged to people with another source of 
maintenance, peasants and village weavers. The rest were the 
property of the old fashioned type of master weaver, usually a 
townsman with the townsman’s tradition; a member of his gild 
where gilds survived; of course a domestic worker. Like the 
professional linen weaver, his economic status was indeter¬ 
minate. He might be entirely independent, buying handspun 
yam and selling cloth to the cloth finisher; or he might be in 
same degree dependent on a Verleger. The better his work, 
the finer the materials required and the wider the market, the 
{neater was the probability of dependence on the commercially 
minded Verleger, who knew where to get fine wool and how to 
dispose of fine clo^i. But there was not a great deal of fine cloth 
made in Prussia, or in any other part of Germany; and cloth 
tfas not extensively exported at this timV 

With cotton and silk the peasant had nothing to do, because 
he did not produce either. The industries were necessarily 
more professional and more capitalistic than*wool or linen. 
Neither was very large in Prussia. Both were concentrated in 
the Rhenish provinces—about Krefeld and Elberfeld mainly. 
The silk industry proper in 1831 employed 9000 looms, the 
cotton industry 25,500. JThere were also 32,500 “ ribbon” loopis 
for narrow weaving, which might use linen, cotton or silk. 
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lost of the German silk working was in Rhenish Prussia; 
ut'there were growing cotton manufactures in Saxony and the 
fntral and southern states. In no case was industrial organisa- 
on ahead of that in Krefeld or Elberfeld. There, it was the 
latured Verleger or outwork organisation. Materials had to 
e procured frpm abroad. Their preparation and spinning had 
3*be arranged for. Then they could'be given ouj to the weavers, 
f the calfco had to be dyed or printed, it went in all prob- 
bility tb something which might fairly be described as a dye 
rorks or print works; for calico panting had i>een modestly 
apitalistic from the start. 

In all these trades, fifteen years after the loom figures just 
noted were compiled, weaving remained almost untouched by 
laehinery. In 1846 less than 4 per cent, of the cottoir looms, 
a Prussia were driven by power. The remaining textile in¬ 
dustries used the hand loom exclusively. In Saxony, at the 
ame date, there were no power looms at all; yet Saxony came 
ext to the Rhenish provinces as a textile manufacturing district. 
!Xie persistence of the peasant linen and wool weaving system, 
1st described, is shown by-the fact that in 1843, of all the looms 
l Prussia for weaving of all kinds, nearly three-quarters were 
fill owned by people for whom weaving was only a by-industry. 
.Machinery had made some progress in spinning and other 
reparatory processes. The collapse of the little spinning mills, 
.•hich the blockade had called into existence, was not permanent, 
ifter 1830, when the period of recuperation was over, they 
egan to grow fast in many parts of Germany. But most of 
lem were of an exceedingly primitive type; .and, as has already 
•en indicated, they made very little use of steam power. Water 
ower statistics like those of France are not available; but there 
1 plenty of evidence as to the size and character of the mills, 
'here were, for instance, four wool spinning establishments 
1 Berlin, in f846. Each employed between twenty-five and 
lirty workers. The machinery was no doubt mainly hand- 
riven jennies. At the other end of Prussia, near the coal- 
eld of Aachen, clo$ manufacturing in all its stages was still 
rganised on what were really handicraft lines. “The scale on 
hich machinery is introduced is too small to help the working 
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classes or to enrich the master manufacturers.” These were 
manufacturers of the type of the* contemporary domestic 
clothier in England, small working,masters employing a"few 
wage earners. “Of ten cotton mills in the circle of Krefeld,” 
it is reported ueder the same date, “six are worked by hand, 
two by hoise power, and two by steam.” In cotton spinning, 
as in metallurgy, there *had t recently sprung lip in.tlje w&t 
Just a few factories of the English type. Messrs Jutlg’s mill at 
Elberfeld contained 20,001# spindles* and delighted the English 
visitor, who thought he khew what a cotton mill should be like. 
But the spinning situation m Prussia, taking the textile industries 
as a whole, was summarBed by t Prussian writer in the same 
yqpr as follows:—“spinning has remained hitherto essentially 
hand-spinning, although there exist already some larger enter¬ 
prises, mainly of recent date 1 .” The flax spinners, who were a 
professional class in districts such as Silesia where linen was 
made for market, were in a desperate situation. Both in the 
markets of the world an<f in the home market, they had now 
to face the competition of British mill-spun yarn and British 
linen fabrics. The relative quality of German yarns and linens 
had deteriorated; with the result that all through the thirties 
and -forties the social problem of the distressed spinner, or of 
the peasant who had lost a by-employment, occupied the 
attention of German governments. But it was not from German 
flax spinning machinery that the destructive competition came. 

§ 22. The loss of any by-industry was a serious matter for 
th% peasant. Emancipation, while improving his legal status 
and relieving him of various burdensome* obligations, was 
usually accompanied in the east by the curtailment of hi? 
holding. Population was growing and'wholesale emigration 
had not yet begun. Quite apart from all this, there were many 
districts in which population had always been too great for the 
rather thankless soil. Any by-industry had com# as a godsend 
‘to the cultivators. Flax spinning for market was anjong the 
easiest and most widespread of such industries. But there were 


many others, and new ones were always springing up. The 
peasants of the Thuringian forest had made wooden toys during 


1 Dieterici, op. cit. p. 254. 
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their winter evenings in Martin Luther’s day. It ja said that 
thojoy types had not altered, and certainly the trade continued, 
ip the days of Hegel and (Strauss. A.better known and higher 
grade peusant industry was that connected with the making of 
wooden clocks in the Black Forest. The industry came into 
existence, obspurely, somewhere between 1670 and 1730. Its 
greatest days were in the late eighteenth centtlry 1 . It sprang up 
among peasants and was recruited from peasant families; but 
its highest branchescoulcf hardly remain mere by-industries. 
The true clock-maker became a specialist ^ho trained appren¬ 
tices. But there was a great deal of simple wood work needed. 
Any man handy with his knife could make a cuckoo or some 
other of the familiar accessories of. the Black Forest clock;.so 
that the industry had ramifications all over the country side, 
The wars had interfered with its once extensive export. But 
it kept alive, in the early nineteenth century, and retained its 
old characteristics until, in its turn and at a later date, it became 
a factory trade. 

' These peasant by-industries are only samples from a long list. 
The peasant’s eagerness to live just a little better made him 
always ready to welcome those who would buy from him any¬ 
thing he could make, or who would furnish him with materials 
to work up. We have seen how he took to iron smelting and 
iron working as opportunity offered. His wood working skill 
could be turned to many uses. He made dolls and tubs and 
cheap musical instruments. His women sewed gloves or made 
rough lace and embroidery. Their goods were collected by 
bagmen and carried to the town market or^more probably, to 
one of the great fairs. This method of production was exceed¬ 
ingly economical for the dealer, because the peasant lived poorly 
and was not dependent on his industrial earnings alone. 

§ 23. The acceleration in German industrial development 
which is perceptible from about 1835, and conspicuous from 
about 1845, was certainly connected with the creation of the' 
Zollverein in 1834. How much was due to the Zollverein, how 
much to better roads and the first railways, how much to that 
spread of knowledge which no tariff qyn stop, cannot be deter- 

1 Gothein, Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Schwarzwaldes, p. 833. 
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mined. Many things which happened might have happened 
without the Zollverein. Tlje tariffs of the German states before 
1834 were impediments, but not insuperable impediments, tt> 
trade. Men have often attributed economic* results to the 
Zollverein, of which it was not really the cause, because of its 
immense pilitical.significance. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. Gej- 
many began to prosper about #83 5; therefore the eveqjs of 1834 
caused her prosperity. The/allacjpu^argument slides easily. No 
dobbt the events of 183 4 w?re a true cause of prosperity. But they 
were only one of many, anck their strength cannot be measured. 

This is not the place Jo tell the political narrative of the 
fifteen years which intervened between the creation of the 
Prflssian tariff of 1818, frotfi which the Zollverein tariff grew, 
and the morning of Jan. 1,1834, when, throughout three-quarters 
of Germany, long trains of laden waggons stood waiting to cross 
the frontier lines, with goods now for the first time toll free. 
But the economic core of the narrative must be laid bare. That 
Prussian tariff of 1818, immeasurably the wisest and most 
scientific tariff then existing among the great powers, sprang 
from the application of trained reasonto the very peculiar fiscal 
position in which Prussia found herself after 1815. It was 
essentially an economic measure, but it had a political fringe. 
It was not framed, as is now generally recognised, in order that 
it rflight become the tariff of a united Germany. Maassen, the 
man who made it, did not foresee its future. Ten or eleven 
yeys later Motz, who eventually launched the Zollverein; 
prophesied that the tariff would lead to German unity under 
Prussian leadership.*But that was after its possibilities had been 
teSted. . * 

the fiscal problem .which faced Maassen was this—the 
Prussian dominion* were built up of provinces with very varied 
histories, and at different stages of economic development. 
JThese provinces had been shifted politically like, the bits of a 
puzzle, in the decade preceding the final European settlement 
at Vienna. Prussian Poland had been all taken away, then 
partially restored. The scattered Westphalian and Rhenish 
provinces had been curtailed, increased, all taken away in 1807,* 
all restored and greatly added to in 1815, when Prussia became 
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the warden of the German gate against France. In 1815, too, 
she'had received a large part of Saxony, and a considerable 
Stretch of land in Thuringia. But Prftssia in th‘e years 1815-50 
was never a continuous territory. Hanoverian and Hessian 
land separated the Rhenish-Westphalian blodt from the great 
block which 'now began in Thuringia and stretched, away, 
lapping ajl round some non-PruSsiin islands, nearly toTeschen 
on the 4 south-east and to fylemel op the north-east. 

This fortuitous concourse of provinces, each with its cfton 
fiscal and tariff history, had to be welded into some sort of 
economic unity. Also the Prussian statesmen wished to get 
rid of a very troublesome and elaborate system of taxes on 
commodities produced at home, which they had inherited from 
the eighteenth century. This was the Accise or excise. Further, 
they wished to discourage smuggling, which was of course 
astonishingly easy among the mixed up states of Germany, 
unless immense sums were spent on the customs services. The 
new tariff, then, had to be one which all parts of the King’s 
dominions could bear; it had to be arranged to yield a respectable 
revenue; and it had to be so reasonable as to offer no great 
temptation to the smugglers. Any extensive use of absolute 
prohibition was excluded, because prohibition is the greatest 
of all temptations to the smuggler, unless accompanied by con¬ 
stant domiciliary raids by revenue officials. <■ 

The sound view was taken, that moderate duties are in 
practice the most productive. Therefore, as revenue was wanted, 
duties were kept low.” On raw materials they were specially 
low, and many were admitted free. Manufactures were 
subjected to specific duties, so much on the pound, the gallon, 
or jhe yard. At the values current in 1818 these duties were 
modest, averaging not much over 10 per cent, when calculated 
ad valorem. Anticipating a leading feature of the British tariff 
during the free trade era of the later nineteenth century, 
Maassen reserved his heaviest burdens for “colonial wares,” 
chiefly sugar and coffee. On these he clapped st'ff revenue 
duties of about 20 per cent. The only articles whose import 
‘into Prussia was prohibited were salt and playing cards, because 

utprp ornvprnmpnt mnnnnnli#»c 
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A feature which became of great* political and economic 
importance was the taxation of goods jn transit across Prussian 
soil. Prussia, as it,happened, now lay athwart most of tfie maiif 
trade routes of Germany, in particular the direcf route between 
the fair-holding towns of Jprankfurt-on-Main and Leipzig. 
.Except the 6ottle-neck between Hanover and CaSsel, She con* 
trolled all north-south routes. ‘Both banks of the lower Rhine 
were in her hands; and thesgreatotrade highway frpm Leipzig 
into Poland and Russia out straight across Prussian Silesia. 
Here was an obviouS and <fesy source of revenue. It did not 
matter to Prussia how heayily goods were taxed which merely 
went along her roads, to be sold and bought by non-Prussians. 
If the goods were materials going to competing manufacturing 
afeas, there was a strong protective argument for taxing them. 
In any case, this was a form of taxation which there was a 
reasonable prospect that the foreigner might be made to pay. 
At least he could not shift* it on to Prussian shoulders. Ap¬ 
parently these fiscal arguments were what appealed to Maassen, 
and his colleagues; but it soon appeared that, in the transit 
dues, the new Prussia had got hold of a most formidable eco- 
nomico-political bludgeon. From the first there was a howl 
againsfthis blackmailing of German trade. The analogy between 
the King of Prussia and some robber baron of the middle ages 
coulfi not but occur to the least learned pamphleteer. Saxony, 
who had no reason to love the King even had there been no 
transit dues, was loudest of all in her protests. But Prussia 
cared for none of these things. • 

During the first tefi years of the tariffs history she adopted 
no definite policy of •commending it to har neighbours either 
by argument or by force. One little Thuringian state joitjpd 
her in the early days, because it was one of the islands already 
mentioned. Its name was Schwarzburg-Sondersl^usen. The 
decisive event occurred in i£z8, when Hesse Darmstadt was 
induced to join, the first important recruit. The next five years, 
years intermpted by the rather mild German revolutions of 
1830, are filled with the schemings of leag.les and counter- 
leagues and much manoe&vring for position. Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg formed a leagjie of the south in 1828. There was 
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a fhort-lived central league whose most important members 
were Saxony, Hanover, various Thuringian states including the 
fcoburgs, and the Hanse towns. England fayoured this league 
because, on tKe whole, it believed in free ( imports. But it 
collap&d in 1831, under the pressure of Prussian commercial 
diplomacy. ' * > ■ 

From $828 onwards Prussia began to force the pace, for now 
her policy hy clear before har. She broke the Central League 
by concluding an opportune treaty with the League of the South. 
She exploited her diplomatic successes with great ability. Little 
princes learnt that it was well to be in favour at Berlin. If they 
were, Berlin would find the money for building valuable roads 
across their territory. Not for love of them, but because , 'the 
roads were part of a systematic policy for diverting German 
trade from the territory of those who were not friends of hers. 
She won the Thuringian states from the Central League by 
arranging for a great road over the cfest of the Thuringian forest, 
■from Langensalza to Gotha and Meiningen, with branches 
thence to Wurzburg and Bamberg in Bavaria. She agreed with 
Mecklenburg for a road'up the Elbe valley, from Hamburg to 
Magdeburg, with the deliberate intention of diverting the 
transit trade from Hamburg to Switzerland, via Hknover 
Cassel and Frankfurt, to the line Magdeburg, Langensalza, 
Bamberg, Nuremberg. Hanover, still in personal union With 
England, always stood in Prussia’s way. To divert Hanoverian 
trade was therefore, ip Treitschke’s words, “a legitimate trick 
of war against open enemies 1 .” 

, In 1833 the Centre and the South finally came to terms, and 
the Zollverein was tgreed upon. But there was still a strong 
body of irreconcilables, led by Hanovef ,or,as nationally-minded 
Germans said—not altogether without truth—by England. The 
body included, besides Hanover, the Hanse towns, Holstein, 
Mecklpnburg and Oldenburg. As*the political map of German’’ 
then stood, this meant that the Zollverein had no direct access 
to the North Sea. The disadvantage was not, however, so great 
as might be supposed, because the main economic reason which 
kept this group of states out of th£ union was that they were 

1 Deutsche Geschickts, III, 675. 
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predominantly commercial and agricultural. They did not fear 
agricultural competition, and they wanted to buy manufactures 
where they wese best and 1 cheapest,oto wit in England. The 
Hanse towns simply wanted to do all the import and export 
trade they coulck This being the policy of the north-western 
group, the Zollverein had not to fear any obstacles to fhe free 
* entry 'of overseas" materials-qr the free.outlet, of Zpllverefn 
wares; though it did to some extent lose the north-western 
markets for these wares, so‘far aS 1 thfey were of the»type# which 
England was turning out Tjom her factories 

The Zollverein tariff was substantially the Prussian tariff of 
1818. But between i834°and 1848 the tendency was for the 
duties on manufactures to l»ecome a good deal heavier; partly 
jjecause they were specific, and as the progress of manufacturing 
skill brought a yard of cotton or a ton of pig iron cheaper to 
market a specific tariff became a greater burden ad valorem; 
partly because the pressure of the German manufacturing 
interest secured increases in the rates several times, especially 
on English pig iron and cotton yarn. “From the period of its 
foundation,” wrote Banfield with gentle reproach, “the history 
of the Zollverein is unhappily that of a gradual departure from 
the sqund principles on which it was originally based.” These 
were the days of Friedrich List and the National System of 
Political Economy. After spending his early manhood as an 
advocate of German economic and political freedom and union, 
advocacy which had cost him prison and exile to America, 
Lilt became United States consul, first at Leipzig (1833) and 
then in Baden. In 1837 he was in Paris; in 1840 he was back in 
Germany, where fie finally settled at Augsburg. In 184s 
appeared the first part of his National Syflem, with its powerful 
historical argument in favour of tariff protection for y#ung 
national industries. His policy was not adopted officially during 
his lifetime—he died in 1846—but it supplied‘arguments in 
"support of the pressure which the manufacturing int^est was 
able, from time to time, to put on the Zollverein authorities. 

§24. It was the considered opinion of Dr John Bowring, 
who was sent out from England to report on the Prussian Com; 
mercial Union in 1840, that “by directing capital to internal 
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in preference to external trade” it had “already had a great 
influence in improving the roads, the canals, the means of 
gravelling, the transport of letter^r-in a word in giving an 
impulse »to inland communications of every sort 1 .” He was 
evidently inclined to think that the Union war also acting as a 
powerful direct stimulus to German manufacturing industry; 
though he did not oommit himself to an equally definite pro- ■ 
nouncemtnt on that head. He noted that, for the reasons already 
given, Uie duties on cottofis ifrorkeA out at from 30 to 120 per 
cent, ad valorem , and those on wooflens at frqm 20 to 50 per 
cent., which amounted to a practical reservation of the home 
markets, for “all the coarser and Commoner manufactures,” 
to the German manufacturer. r , 

The most interesting sections in Bowring’s report are those 
in which he enumerates the industries and industrial arts in 
which to his mind Germany excelled the United Kingdom. 
Such excellence could clearly have no connection with a six 
year old Customs Union. It was the flower of Germany’s whole 
economic civilisation and of her intellectual qualities. There is 
nothing surprising in his statement that “ the arts of design and 
their application to various fabrics ” were better understood than 
in England; for it is doubtful whether any people in Europe had 
sunk to the level of design tolerated by the English of 1840. Much 
more significant is his opinion that, in Germany, “metals \\ere 
more successfully wrought and worked.” He was thinking not of 
piass production, of pig iron in its millions of tons, but of the 
craftsman’s skill—the .fine steel and cutlery of Solingen; the 
metal wares of Nuremberg; the inherited knowledge of how 
you may procure and work the “half-precious” metals, as the 
Germans call them. 1 ' When to this was added the English 
technique of mass production and factory organisation, the 
ways would be prepared for the launch of a very powerful and 
finished metallurgical industry. This was what happened 
betweep 1845"and 1880. It was not*an accident; not an artificiaF 
fruit ripened by the forcing house of the Zollverein; but a natural 
growth, assisted in some degree by Zollverein, Gewerbe lnstitut, 
/md other devices of governments. , 

1 Report , p. 7. 
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The third aspect of Germany’s industrial equipment which 
Bowring' selected for commendation* is more significant $ 11 . 
A land of peasants and .handicraftsmen, she was also a land 
with an educated middle class, and this had industrial conse¬ 
quences. “Chemical knowledge, in its various branches, is 
further athianced than with us.” The verdict is given'Without 
- hesitation. And Ss the industrial age which w$ openipg w%s 
to be founded on the alliance of exact science with industry, an 
alliance which was to become more important with eveiy fresh 
discovery, the land of* peasants, handicraftsmen, and an 
educated middle class had certain competitive advantages as 
against what seemed, in 1340, the irresistible economic might of 
England. 




CHAPTER**V 


COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMERCE iN WESTERN 
' EUROPE BEFORE THE*RAILWAY AGE 

§ 25. Ill the two or three generations preceuuig 1815, England, 
as everyone knows, went fhnJugh l revolution from means ,of 
communication whicli were infamously bad to j system which, 
though limited, was the admiration of all'travellers. This was 
not true of many parts of Western Europe. France and Italy 
had a complete network of Romap roads, which had not al¬ 
together decayed away, like those of England, in the later 
middle ages and early modern times. They had been kept up 
or added to, in France, on the same scale of workmanship since 
the seventeenth century. Arthur Young, fresh from his journeys 
through the ruts and water holes of*his own King’s highways, 
hroke out into superlatives over the best of the French roads— 
“stupendous works,” “truly magnificent,” “we have not an 
idea of what such a road is in England,” “if the French have 
not husbandry to show us they have roads.” His appended sneer 
that the traffic “demanded no such exertions” was beside the 
mark; since the road was there presumably to create traffic. 
When he came to the Canal de Languedoc, driven through a 
mountain to connect the Atlantic with the Mediterranean, and 
saw its basin at Bfaierj “broad enough for four large vessfils 
to lie abreast”—“here Louis XIV thou art truly great,” he 
exclaimed. He was less appreciative of the Canal of Picardy, 
on which the great tunnelling works between St Quentin and 
Cambrai were held up for lack of money. But the fact that it 
was undertaken under Louis XVI shows how continuous was 
the French tradition of government engineering enterprise. 
Young ( could' remember when England had marvelled at* 
Brindley’s very modest tunnelling work on the Duke of Bridge¬ 
water’s canal. 

Napoleon was a rbad and bridge builder of the first rank, who 
fiad the benefit of an engineering tradition of nearly a century. 
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preserved in the Corps des Pants et Chaussies, created early in 
the reign of Louis XV. He took up fhe work of the kings Jus 
predecessors. Under him .the Canal cf Picardy was completed j 
snd it is his inscription which stands over the mouth of the 
tunnel in front af Bellicourt. This was but one of his canals. 
Everywhere* his roads preceded his armies and opened the way 
•for French civilisation ancf Frqpch trade—over the Mopt.Cenfs 
and over the Simplon; down the Dalmatian coast and^long the 
Rhine valley. Bridges; great quays at Paris; improvements in 
the navigation of eighteen' jivers; more than 200 kilometres of 
new canals 1 ; over 13,000 leagues of road made or repaired, was 
the record of his best yeans. The .nain roads had been classified 
in J811-13 into imperial and departmental; the charge of the 
latter being thrown on the local authorities. Of the former, under 
the direct care of the central government, there were 229. 
Towards the end, after Moscow and during his last desperate 
campaigns on French soil, many roads went out of repair; but 
nevertheless he left a great tieritage. 

The Bourbons did not neglect it. They found nearly two. 
thirds of the main roads in bad condition. These were restored, 
as means could be found, and the work of improvement and 
extension was never allowed to stop. 

But the greatest work of the Restoration was on the canals. 
Thf whole position was systematically examined, as soon as the 
evacuation of French territory by the allies was complete (1818), 
when it was ascertained that nearly 3000 kilometres of projected 
caflal were unfinished, and that 10,00a kilometres more were 
desirable. A regular programme was drawn bp. Special loans 
wire raised on the security of the canal dues; and the operations 
were pushed with such vigour, that o\%r 900 kilometres of 
navigable canals were aclded before 1830 to the 1200 kilometres 
previously in existence. The Revolution of 1830 was not of a 
kind to interrupt work of this sort, and in fact the government 
•of Louis Philippe did more'than any other for the Freqph canal 
network. Another 2000 kilometres of finished waterways were 
added before 1848, according to the programme. Between 1835 
and 1848, several of the^reat existing canals linking up river 

1 France had 1000 kilometres of canal before the Revolution. 
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basins were cut; such as those from the Rhine to the Rhone, 
from the Marne to the Rhine, and from the Aisne (near Berry- 
au-Bac) to the Marne above Eperdsy. From.this period date 
also sueh important “lateral canals,” i.e. canals parallel to 
rivers where their navigation is difficult, as'these of the Marne, 
the Loire, and the Garonne. Souk work was dons, too, in the 
basinc <jf the .Somme, the Scheldt, the Lys and the Oise. 

Neithdr the government of the Restoration nor that of the 
July Monarchy undertookTmdch absolutely new constructioa of 
first grade roads—royal, imperial, or National rqads,as they have 
been called under the various regimes. Tfiere were 27,200 kilo¬ 
metres of such roads in 1814. Of thtse 1200 kilometres were in , 
Alsace-Lorraine. Even at the elope of the nineteenth century, 
there were only 38,000 kilometres in the reduced territory of 
France. Of the 12,000 kilometres completed since Napoleon's 
day, much the greater part had been made in the second half of 
the century. But, though few new roads of the first grade were 
cut, the Monarchy of July did a great work in improving the 
•average level of upkeep and equipment. With second grade 
(departmental) roads it ( was different. Much new work was 
needed, and much was undertaken. But probably the most 
important development under the July Monarchy was coiyteoted 
with roads of the third and fourth grades. 

There had originally been three grades of roads onjy— 
national, departmental, and local (vicinal), under the state, 
.the department and the commune. A law of 1836 created an 
intermediate class between the second and third, the so-cdlled 
local roads de gbande communication, that is to say, roads in 
.which both the communal and the departmental authorities 
were interested. Thdy were to be made by the department and 
commune jointly, but to be maintained 1 by the department. The 
true local road was the business of the commune exclusively. 
The law of 1C36 did not merely authorise a fresh grade of road; 
it determined how roads of this ‘grade were to be controlled*, 
and provided regular sources of income for their construction 
and upkeep. It must be remembered that a “ road ” not of the 
first grade might exist without beipg practicable for wheeled 
traffic, a point abundantly illustrated from the history of roads 
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in England. The work of the first twenty years after 1815 upon 
these lower grade roads, was so continuous and effective, *hat 
a competent French writes 1 could assart, in 1838, that there then 
existed five or sue times as much practicable highway in France 
as had existed under the Empire. And so important did the law 
of 18^6 appear to men looking backward from the earl/ sixties, 
•that onq of them could wite of how k “had transformed 
France,” and how “agriculture owed to it the greaftr part of 
th* progress made these five aftd *twenty yearsV’ There is 
more than a touch of exaggeration in this; but at least it in¬ 
dicates the impression made by the law on an observant 
• contemporary. 

§ 26. French road making enterprise under the Empire had 
jffected all adjacent countries, as has been already pointed out. 
Modern Alpine road engineering may fairly be called a French 
creation, in spite of what antiquity, the middle ages and early 
modern times had done to make such passes as the Septimer, 
the St Gothard and the ffpliigen practicable. But in most of 
the border lands, which for a time became French, means of 
communication already stood at a satisfactory level, before the 
great age of French expansion. Holland had her old established 
and admirable waterways, and her high roads smoothly paved 
with brick for lack of road metal. The Flemish towns could 
never have existed had they not been linked up by canals, and 
by artificial highways spanning the Flanders mud. In Italy, 
and in the parts of Germany west of the Rhine, Rome had once 
ruled; and where Rome had stood even centuries of neglect 
could not efface tlje marks of her feet. The Mosel bridge at 
Treves still rests on Roman piers. . 

Germany beyon <3 the Rhine had not*this foundation; and 
her political misfortunes, in the seventeenth and early eightamth 
centuries, had prevented her rulers from undertaking work on 
the grand scale in imitation of the Kings of France. Some¬ 
thing had been done on waterways, especially by the jailers of 
Brandenburg and Prussia; for the North German plains invite 
work of that kind. But up to 1800, German roads as a whole 

1 Michel phevalier, Deslntirits matSriels en France (1838), p. 32. 

1 Lavergne, VEconomie rurale de la France, p. 442. 
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were very bed indeed. When Pruaeia took over die great. 
Bishopric of Munster, ih 1803, a high official eent to open a 
meeting of magnates at the town df Hamm found it wiser to 
walk 4{<(German) miles to the ceremony than to venture upon 
die local road in a wheeled conveyance. An .extreme caae, no 
doubt,*but instructive. The building 'of real made and metalled 
fbads«op Prussian soil had at t^at date only iust begjjtn. The* 
very firstYoad of the kind in Germany was made by the Bavarian 
government* in 1753, frofti Nordhngen to Oettingen. Before 
that date, the so-called “Army and a Trade Roads" of Germany 
were like the King’s highways of medieval England—routes 
along which travel was permissible, with here and there a 
bridge or a ferry. Prussia only began to imitate Bavaria in 1788. 
Old Prussia suffered from the handicap of a short supply of 
good road metal, in many of her provinces. Her political 
troubles and her drained exchequer, during the Napoleonic age, 
were yet more serious obstacles for a poor state, in which road 
making must be done by government or not at all. 

• In 1813 Prussia came into the French road inheritance of 
her new Rhenish and Westphalian provinces. How important 
that inheritance was the following table shows. The figures are 
in Prussian miles, which are nearly five times the length pf the 
English mile. 

Chaussie maintained by the Prussian State. 


Prussian miles 



Xot.1 

In Rhineland 

Id We.tph.li. 

1816 • 

4 * 9 ' 8 

668-5 

1472 

91-5 

1826 

186*o 

• l60*6 

1831 

9020 

200-4 

160*6 

1841 

«j8oi 

a6ri 

• .077 


The figures show how little made road there was at the start, 
outside tiie two great western provinces—about 800 English 
miles all told.^The first ten years of ^eace show an improvement, 
outside^hese ‘provinces, of some 700 English miles. But this* 
improvement had not, at that time, affected the north-eastern 
provinces. There were no chasasies in Posen in 1826, and hardly 
any in East and West Prussia. So laje as 1841, these sandy and 
difficult regions were extraordinarily backward. Judged by 
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w es t er n standard!. There were at tjut date from 600 to 700 
English miles of good roa^ in the two Prussias, but only about 
300 in the great* province bf Posen—dot nearly enough to allow 
for (me road through the province north and south anfl another 
east and west, hfapoleon'g “fifth element," the Polish mud, was 
as yetjuncoftquerqd. The Prussian government, wisely no douty, , 
had been spending its streftgth on road ’developments In the 
centre and west, which fortaed ap integral part of its Zollverein 
pdlicy. Prussia and Poland might wait, making vAat ifse they 
could of their great. navigable rivers and some considerable 
artificial waterways. They waited till about 1845, when the 
great age of Prussian road-building began (see post , § 86). 

Rks an indication of the Remarkable difference between the 
road history of Prussia and that of England, with its privately- 
built turnpikes, it may be noted that the first road ever 
made on Prussian territory by a private company was built in 

i843- 

§ 17. River transport was not dealt with so successfully by 
governments, in any country, as transport by road and canal. 
For this political causes were in great part responsible, since 
most European streams flow through more than one state. But 
everi»Franee, many of whose rivers lie entirely within her own 
territory, was accused by French critics of neglecting them. 
Michel Chevalier complained in 1838 that her excellent canals 
then made, or making, lost much of their value because they 
ligked up rivers imperfectly pavigable. The swift Rhone pre¬ 
sented special obstacles; but he saw nb reason why the Seine 
should remain jusfcas it was when first Julius Caesar saw it. He 
asserted that this was so. , * 

Improvements on the Rhine were not easily made, seeing 
that die great powers took sixteen years (1816-31) to reflate 
its international status. Other rivers in Germany were only 
slowly being freed from an,antiquated fiscal system, as harmful 
to trade as any rocks or shallows. In 1800 a cargo (paid toll 
fourteen times on the Elbe between Hamburg and Magdeburg, 
and thirty-three times on the Main between Bamberg and Mainz. 
The abolitiop of many petty states in 1803 improved matters; 
but only the Zollverein got rid of river tolls—within its range. 

a 
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The Elbe, coming fronj Bohemia and croasing Zollverein 
tenjtory into the north-west German states, still cut at least 
tjro tariff frontiers. The* political position of the Rhine, as 
settled id 1831,, remained go difficult that tjie* improvement of 
its course above Mannheim was neglected ri&ht through the 
nineteenth century, even after the Ivfnts of $71 hid brought 
both banta under (h£ control of a Single state.. • 

The one effective stimulus, to riVfer navigation before 1850 
owed dbthing to the state.* It was th$ steamboat, whose arri^hl 
revolutionised river traffic before iti had really "begun to affect 
overseas trade. On a river apy little steamer can make its way 
up stream in any weather, taking in fuel as needed. Bunkering 
was the great difficulty for the early ocean steamers with thtir 
extravagant engines. In consequence, even in the United King-* 
dom in 1850, out of a total overseas tonnage of 3,565,000 tons 
only 168,000 tons were steam driven. Long before that date 
all large European rivers had their steam services. No sooner 
had steam been tried on the Calais packets (1821) than it was 
ttken up everywhere for short sea and river journeys. Before 
1825 there were services across the Belt and across the Sound; 
from Stockholm to Petersburg; on the Rhine; and even on the 
Swiss lakes. Belgium began to build and run river steamers as 
soon as she came into political existence. The SocUU anversoise 
des bateaux d vapeur, for instance, was founded in 1835. Fifteen 
years later Belgium had only three steamers for overseas trade. 
France was at first rather slow. Her statisticians lamented hgr 
backwardness in the twenties. But after 1830 she moved faster. 
By 1842 she owned 229 steamers and by 185a, 364. They were 
small and, even in 1852, still mainly used on,the rivers 1 . Those 
that went to sea were almost all coasters and cross-channel boats. 
Official attempts to create long distance stewn services about 
this time were unprofitable. Government endowed a postal 
packet service {rom Marseilles for Itgly and the Levant in 1835. 
The Scamander began the service in 1837. But between that 
year and 1849 expenses were considerably more than £2,000,000, 
and receipts consid^ably less than £1,000,000. And when, in 

"* Th* «*»-going ateunen are given by Potter, Pragrrn •<# At Natiim, 
1851 ed. aa 119. The largest ana of 600 tons and 450 h.p. 
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1840, die government of M. Thiers had made generous offers 
of subsidies to those who would start transatlantic services, Jhe 
first Claimant did not appear until 1847, and he gave up hi) 
project a few yeafs later. 

About 1850, Prussia, Mecklenburg, the Hanse towns and 
Hano\er, that is % to say jll*the important sea-tyiard .states of 
Germany, had 24. sea-going* steamers between thenywrth an 
aggregate tonnage of under^oo. Norway and Denmark united 
ha8 more steamers than all the Cferman states together, (hough 
the average size*was,less. Sweden, odd as it may seem at first 
sight, was at that time the largest steamship owning country 
on the continent. She had 61 vessels with an aggregate tonnage 
of *5,200. The reason was (hat her Baltic trade was more akin 
to that river traffic, which engaged by far the greater number 
of European steamboats, than to the long distance traffic of the 
greater seas and oceans. Even Sweden’s 15,200 tons is a tiny 
figure when compared with,the United Kingdom's 168,000; and 
it has already been noted how tiny a part that was of the whole 
British mercantile marine. 

In short, river steamers were helping to move goods in bulk; 
though at first they had devoted themselves mainly to passengers. 
Wha&may be called cross-channel steamers were doing a trade 
of steadily increasing importance, very largely in valuable and 
peiishable goods. “The ships employed in the butter and 
cheese trade,” said a somewhat naive witness before a British 
Ojpunittee in 1847 1 , “are of a peculiar description; they are 
steamers, or vessels propelled by steam...capable of making 
rapid and safe voyages, which seems to be essential to the carrying 
dh of the butter aryd cheese trade.” However successful this* 
“peculiar description o£ vessel” may have been in the European 
short voyage trades, on the high seas the movement eveft of 
men, mails, and choice cargoes was not as yet a general success. 
In French or German hanc^ it was no sort of sudbess. 

The rate of growth in the use of steam is therefor* no test 
of the growth of the sea-borne commerce of the western Euro¬ 
pean nations. After the long years of Brjpsh blockade, that 
growth was inevitably rapid at first, and it was well maintained 

1 Select Committee on the Navigation Laura, Evidence Q. 1313 tqq. 
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In 1820 the aggregate, tonnage entering French ports was 
698,000. A short table will best indicate later developments. 

• * ( ^ 

, Tonnage entering French ports. 

1820 690,000 1835 1,208,000 

1825 740,000 • 1840 2,500,000 * 

f830 1,000,000 1845 2,3*0,000 

• • • • 

1, 0 , * 

At no time was half this tonnage $rench; and with the growth 
of the^mpOtt trade, the proportion, and not merely the absolute 
amount, of foreign tonnage grew also. In,182s, 51 per cent, of 
'the entering tonnage was foreign; in 1830,66 per cent., and in 
1840,73 per cent. After 1840, the proportion declined somewhat, 
averaging about 66 per cent., ejfcept in 1848 when political 
events scared away trade and foreign shipping. , 

Britain and America were the great ocean carriers of those 
years, America gaining on Britain after 1840. The situation in 
that year and in 1850 is summarised in the following table. 
For earlier years satisfactory comparisons cannot be made. 


Mercantile tonnage^of all kinds on national register. 



1840 

1850 

United Kingdom. 

2,768,000 

3,565,000 

United States (foreign trade) 

900,000 

1,586,000 

France 

662,500 

688,000 

Norway . 

277,000 

298,000 

Holland 

— 

293,000 

Hamburg. 

— 

71,000 

Bremen 

44,000 

68,000 

Belgium 

23,000 

35,000 


• 

The shipping world still thought in terms of wooden sailing 
%hips. In the mass^ of evidence put before English parlia¬ 
mentary committees, from 1844 to 1849, when the repeal of 
the*Navigation Laws was under discussion, the comparative 
shipping power of nations for the future was gauged by the 
costs of oak,‘teak, and shipwrights labour. Once or twice a # 
far-seeing witness suggested that the future might lie with the 
iron steamer. A single witness had formed a high ppinion of 
“the Archimedeaivscrew.” But the main discussion was about 
^teak-built East Indiamen, Yankee slippers, "colonial btiihs” 
from Nova Scotia, and Scandinavians who crawled across the 
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North Sea with timber, flax and Dating com. No Englishman 
feared French or German competition. The fast growing tfade 
of Hamburg and Bremen* might suggest possibilities from that 
aide; but in 1847^16 British tonnage trading with Hamburg was 
double that of Hamburg itself. 

§ 2$. Tlfe goojls whiclj fhe ships moved out and in at tly 
"ports of«Westeri) Europe as yet, vtry milch yhal they 
had been three-quarters ofta century before or even earlier. In 
niftmal years France kept herself in bread 1 , and the German 
states, in the aggregate, had a surplus of grain for export. The 
Dutch had always used a great deal of imported grain. “ Their 
• ships are what our plows are to us," wrote Thomas Mun in 
the seventeenth century, “Accept they go the people starve.” 
So it was still. The standard grain quotation on all Western 
markets in the thirties and forties was that of Danzig. To Danzig 
came the surpluses of the whole Vistula basin. From Danzig 
and adjacent Baltic ports {h e Dutch had got their com time 
out of mind. They fed the Spaniards with it in Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s days, while fighting them. They still fed them in 1820! 
Russian Black Sea com began to appear on the European 
markets after 1815. So did a certain amount of United States 
and Canadian corn. But these were subsidiary supplies, less 
important in the early years than those from Sicily and Bar- 
bary. In the English corn law debates, the Danzig quotation 
took the place occupied by the price in the Chicago wheat-pit 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. There was nothing 
new in this prominence of Danzig. “ Froth Daqpkes in Polland,” 
a merchant report*! to Secretary Walsingham about 1580, 
cdtnes “great store qf wheat and rye if it b^scant in England*.”* 
Baltic raw materials,,too, have always been shipped to the 
west. Timber and ( pitch from all the gulfs; flax and hemp es¬ 
pecially from that of Riga and from the roadstead of Libau 
on the Courland coast—they were the staples. Germany had 
little need of them, and France’s demand for imported flax and 
hemp was pot yet great. This was the old position. Holland and 

1 In the two famine years 1846-7 France imported*^ 12,000,000 worth of 
cereal*. Her ordinary excess imports was under £1,000,000. This was , 
mainly rice and maize. 

• Document printed in the English Historical Review, July 1914, p. 325. 
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Belgium were more dependent; and so they had been in' the 
eighteenth century. 

• Nor had there been aify change ift the general character of 
those trades with the tropics, for which the. nations had fought 
through centuries, except that England’s abnormal position, 
from 1793 to *815, had greatly incfejsed her .importance as an 
entrepdt fpr tropical produce. Much French and Dutch tropical 
and sub-tropical territory h^d pasted into her hands. The 
German stdtes, having no tropical dependencies, had always 
relied to a great extent on some en.‘re/x 5 t-^usually Amsterdam 
or London; though the Hanse merchants were in a position to 
bring a certain amount of produce direct. They now relied 
rather less on Amsterdam and much more on London. France, 
retaining a thoroughly old fashioned mercantilist policy in her 
reduced empire, tried to supply her own needs from colonies 
who were obliged to sell to her only. She did not succeed, but 
her duties were so arranged that as little as possible should come 
openly through London, Amsterdam or Antwerp. The coffee 
or sugar or spices or tobacco that her colonies could not furnish, 
she tried to get by direct trade with Arabia, the Turkish Empire, 
the United States, or far Eastern principalities as yet free from 
the English and the Dutch. ■’ * 

When the trade of France had settled down, after the years 
of foreign occupation and indemnities, her total imports averaged 
£16,000,000 a year (1820-4). Twenty years later the average 
was’£45,500, OCX) (1840-4), prices having remained fairly 
steady meanwhile. The increase is conspicuous, but it was 
chiefly due to expansion of established trades. The most 
important exception is American cotton. Before the wars, tKe 
United States had exported but little cotton. After 1815 their 
exports grew amazingly. In France they n?ade the fortune of 
Havre, one of the few French towns which was growing rapidly. 
By 1840 France was spending £4 000,000 a year on cotton— 
mostly American. Other novel trades, which became important 
after 1825-30, were those in English iron, machinery and 
hardware, and in Jsnglish coal. The French government dis¬ 
couraged all these imports systematically; but France was not 
able to dispense with them. 
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The English coal export trade Illustrates admirably the 
difference between early anfl late nineteenth century conditions. 
Before 1828, England had never exported in one year 250,000 
tons of coal to foreign countries—all foreign countries. The 
figure first rose Ibove 509,000 tons in 1835. It was 1,500,000 
in 1838 and* 2,ioq,ooo in {845, by which time the railway and 
steamboat demand was beginning to tell* Confrast jfiis with 
the 44,000,000 tons of igck and,the 73,000,000 tons of 1913, 
exclusive of bunker coal. * 

Since France *was* not a# this time a creditor country nor, 
after 1820, a debtor either, the grqwth of her exports in value 
necessarily kept pace with that of her imports. Her old staple 
trades came back to her rSpidly, as soon as the seas were 
opened. The wine ships crowded to Bordeaux, as they had 
when it was the base for the Black Prince’s raids. French silks 
and ribbons, smuggled into England because of their excellence 
while the prohibitive system,was retained, were imported openly 
in great quantities as soon as prohibition was replaced by a tariff. 
In the early forties, France’s exports of manufactured silk to all 
countries averaged £5-6,000,000, out of a total export trade of 
some £45,000,000. Her fine manufactures of wool and of cotton 
also found ready markets abroad, as and where tariffs permitted. 
Coarser goods were marketed in her colonies and the Levant. 
Hex* miscellaneous artistic manufactures—furniture, clocks, 
porcelain, “Paris wares”—had not lost their reputation. The 
mojt important new branch of her export trade was that in' 
valuable and perishable foodstuffs—butter, poultry, fruits and 
vegetables—which yew pari passu with the relaxation of the 
English tariff, that isrfo say mainly in the forties. It was greatly * 
encouraged by the use o£ steam in the Channel. . 

Com was the rr#in export from Germany, with oil seeds, 
vegetable oils, wine, spirits and some meat and dairy produce, 
yhe merino wool grown in,the east was sent in .considerable 
quantities to England, and was an important ingredient in 
English fiqe cloth for at least a generation. Some German 
exports of manufactures, well known before the wars, had 
declined, notably that of linen referred to in an earlier chapter. 
(See ante , § 21 .) Trade terminology in England still recalled the 

8—2 
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old state of things. People called one sort of linen goods Hessians 
an<f another Osnaburgs; b ( ut they were generally made in Leeds, 
Belfast or Dundee. The wars and the rigid protectionism of 
Russia after i 8»5 had cut off what had once been an important 
eastern, outlet for German woollens, Austrian protectionism, 
which was of the strictest kind, blocked the sdbth eastern 
trade rohfes. ‘Beyorid Austria csftrife Switzerland, whose manu-' 
factures were at least equal,, and to many ways superior, to 
those of her Germart neighbours. Then France, with industries, 
generally speaking, superior, and winding astoilttariff; Belgium, 
competent in all industries .and in those of the new age very 
much superior; Holland, also experienced, capable of meeting 
jnost of her own needs, and ready"to draw on England for the 
rest; and so to Scandinavia where there was a modest outlet. 
Of course German manufactures were exported in considerable 
quantities; but as yet they did not play an important part in 
the commerce of the world. No country was in any way de¬ 
pendent on them. 

§ 29. Of all the goods whose movement the improved roads 
and waterways were meant to help, only a small proportion 
came from abroad or were destined for export, even in countries 
like Holland and Belgium which were essentially lands of transit. 
The whole foreign trade of France in 1830 amounted to about 
30t. per head of the population per annum. Twenty years later, 
her wine exports were less than 3 per cent, of her average 
production in volume, though considerably more in value. Traces, 
which worked primarily for export, like the silk trade, were 
exceptional in France, and still more so in any other part of 
*the continent. The cnerchant proper, therefore, the wholesale 
tra4er with foreign parts, played a relatively unimportant role 
in the economic life of the nations. The fuiither east one went, 
the less important he became, as life became more local and 
localities mose self-sufficient. Even the wholesale dealer whose ( 
operations were confined to his own country was not too 
common. According to Prussian statistics, which on the face 
of them are ratherouspicious, the number of “ Great Traders," 
►that is,people without shops who bobght and sold on their own 
account or on commission, was 358 in 1837! The suspicious 
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circumstance is that they are said to have numbered 4185 in 
1843, which suggests a clerical error. *Yet even the latter figure 
is small enough.* 

That is Prussia! But the greatest merchant cities of Germany, 
Hamburg, Frankfurt and Bremen, were not on Prussian territory. 

Eve/i the* trader with a Shop was not too cqpunqn in tl\p 
‘Germany of the.forties. In* most places th^re werejm^hops 
except the workshops of the handicraftsmen, tailors, cobblers, 
cafpenters, and the rest. If the cohsumar wanted whSt they 
could not make* he.must buy from a peddler or at his local 
yearly market. Townsman and peasant met weekly at the 
ordinary market, to buy and sell food; and so the average town 
lived on local produce. FewVere large enough to need supplies 
from a distance. But for anything unusual both townsman and 
peasant had to wait. Spices and condiments, materials for 
clothes, furniture, tools and implements at all out of the common 
run, toys and little luxuries, jvere brought by migratory traders— 
grading upwards from the peddler to what might almost be 
called the merchant—to the yearly market. It was a great* 
occasion. There were puppet shows and rope-dancers and 
“English riders.” The peasants poured in to make their little 
purchases; the squires and townsfolk laid in their stores. There 
would be selling, too, by the local people—cattle, perhaps, if 
thesyearly market was also a cattle market, or flax and other 
industrial crops, if the district grew a surplus of these things. 

Behind the yearly markets stood the great fairs, above all those 

of frankfurt on the Oder for the east, Leipzig for the centre, and 

Frankfurt on the M#in for the west. The latter was no longer in 

fflll vigour; it was influenced by the all-thp-year-round trading* 

habits of Western Europe proper. Indeed, all the fairs began to 

show symptoms of Recline before 1840. Frankfurt on the 03 er, 

it is true, the most easterly, the nearest to Nijni-Novgorod and 

Eastern Europe, was still gipwing up to 1855; bftt it was not 

of first rate importance. After 1834, all the most important fair 

business 0/ the Zollverein went through Leipzig, a fact which 

illustrates the strength of Prussia’s position, in the days when 

she was engaged in forcing Saxony into the Union. The great „ 

fairs were primarily meeting places for dealers, not places where 
1 
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dealer met consumer. The local trader, who collected from 
independent craftsmen or peasants the coffee mills of Nurem¬ 
berg, the clocks of the Black Forest, the linens of Silesia, or the 
toys of the Thwringer Wald, met at the fairs bther traders who 
knew the outlets for his goods, at home of afiroad. The large 
lierleger f ior whom cottage wage eafnprs worked on fcomnyssion, 
mighf vigit the fyif himself. Through the /airs the import' 
merchants, usually from the Hante towns, spread over the 
country thdir “colonial wares” or English manufactures. ‘ 

“Colonial wares” helped in the creation of real shops, since 
continuous supplies came to be needed locally; but the work 
of creation was slow. Before the great wars even Berlin, although 
it had 200,000 inhabitants and a‘court, had not many shops. 
There were a couple of “ shopping streets,” and a few shops 
thinly scattered in others. The Berliners, like other people, 
bought most of their food in open market. They span and 
baked and brewed, and sometimes fven wove and slaughtered, 
at home. There had been nothing to bring about a change by 
'1815; for the town had gone back in industry population and 
wealth. Luxury, for whir.h the shops chiefly existed, had gone 
far back. 

Not until about the year 1830 was the movement of the late 
eighteenth century resumed. Specialised shops increased in the 
few large cities; and in the little country towns, which werathe 
really representative urban centres of Germany, there grew up 
■here and there those general stores, with a range of goods from 
sugar and coffee^through candles to pins and tape, which in all 
countries have gradually superseded the ptddler and the wan- 
• dering dealer of the,markets and fairs. Bpt the peddler, native 
or foreign, was too well established ip Germany to be easily 
superseded. Sometimes he was a specialist carrying Black 
Forest clocks, or glassware, Nuremberg metal wares, or foreign 
textiles. Moje often, perhaps, his„trade was of the mixed kind 
which literary tradition connects with the peddler’s pack. In 
a land of peasants, with few outside needs, and of spiall towns 
served by market^ such dealers will always retain their place, 
> and the shopkeeper can but slowly wmerge. 

France was in all these matters several generations ahead of 
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Germany, thanks to her much more complete urbanisation. 
Over wide areas, of course, the relationlof peasants with peddlers, 
and with the markets of the neighboring country town, wer^, 
in all essentials,‘those which have just been .described. But 
France had passed'out of that stage of economic evolution in 
which the great fairs play a really important part. A‘marked 
•decline in the fairs was recorded about the yeas 1709. In the 
ninetedhth century they hand ceased to be the centres of general 
commerce, and were sinking tofoaitis the position which the 
surviving fairs bold jn modern England. The booths and the 
rope-dancers and the stalls with their miscellaneous wares, in 
some cases also great droves of horses and cattle, were there; 
but not the staples of international trade. Further, the size of 
faris, Lyons,' and the other leading cities had necessitated, for 
Centuries, a large scale organisation of the food trades, especially 
the grain trade. This had broken up effectively the old system 
of localised supply of local requirements. In the seventeenth 
century already, Paris, which derived its main supplies from the 
cornlands in the belt south of the city, between Chartres and 
Chalons, was drawing on Brittany; t^as competing with Rouen 
for the supplies of the lower Seine basin; and with Lyons for 
thos% of the upper basin of the Saone. All this involved large 
scale commercial operations, and a corresponding merchant 
civs. So also in the wine trade of Bordeaux and Reims, the 
brandy trade of Cognac, the silk trade of Lyons—to take only 
outstanding instances—commercial operations in the eighteenth 
century were essentially modern. Markets were wide, remote, 
foreign. Commergjal methods had been carried to a high level 
trf perfection. • 

But retail trade, though widespread and maintaining a regular 
social class of specialised shopkeepers, was, generally speaking, 
a poor and humble business. There was little capital in it, 
except in the luxury shops in a few streets in a few cities; and 
its operations only covered a part of the field which they were 
to occupy during the later nineteenth century. In many trades, 
the shopkeeper had not yet got between the craftsman and the 
consumer. The most cqpspicuous instances are the clothing 
trades. The fchop that sells new clothing ready made was un- 
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known to the eighteenth century. It was the practice for tailors 
and* seamstresses to woft up materials which their clients 
bpught and handed ovef to them!* Gradually the Parisian 
workmen* and workwomen began to supply the materials; and 
sometimes they sold in the market of St Jacqttes finished articles 
left on fheir hands. Then, about the vear 1832, an enterprising 
individual named Thernaux took, advantage of a period.o/ slack ' 
trade, it is said 1 , to get unemployed tailors and seamltresses 
to work for,him. lie opened shop at the sign of Bonhomme 
Richard, Place des Victoires. It wa%apparfntly. the first ready 
made clothes shop of Paris or of France. There is apt to be a 
legendary element in such stories; but there can be no doubt 
that it was in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, that 
what was to become one of the most conspicuous and capitalistic 
branches of Parisian retail trade began. In this, as in most 
matters of urban economics, Paris led the continent. 

1 For the rather doubtful authority isee Levasseur, u, 189 n. 



CHAPTER VI 

MONEY. BANKING AND INVESTMENT, 1815-1*48 

§ 30. 'The monetary and financial system oF Westerft Europe 
emerged from the age of the grtfet wars yi a state which, as 
compared with {Jiat produced by the world war of a century 
later, might be called one of health and prosperity. Long as the- 
, wars had been, precious intervals fdr rest and recuperation had 
beep allowed to the combatants, bf which the wise among them 
had taken advantage. England, the paymaster of all France’s 
enemies, had strained her resources rather through mismanage¬ 
ment than through necessity. The Bank of England had sus¬ 
pended cash payments and its notes had depreciated as against 
gold. But the worst was over before 1815 and cash payment was 
all but resumed next year. It was fully resumed in 1821, by. 
which time she had put her currency into its modem order by 
Lord Liverpool’s Act of 1816. Ancf what currency troubles 
sh» hgd in no way impaired her real financial strength. She 
. was easily able to lend to all the world, and she did so, with great 
adv|ntage to herself. 

France was in a position of astonishing financial comfort and 
security. Bankruptcy, against which Mirabeau thundered in, 
the? early days of the Revolution, had some and gone before 
ever the nineteenth century opened; and she Rad seemed little 
the worse for it. Sy the Law of 7 Germinal in the Year XI. 
(March 25,1803) she also had reorganised her currency; and 
no event of the next twelve years deranged it. About the 
same time she had built up a national bank upon foundations 
laid at an earlier date; and the Bank of France.remained in 
Excellent working order after Waterloo. Napolefin had made 
war pay for itself; and though at the finish France had to bear 
some of the financial burdens of the conquered, they were so 
small compared to her resources that she bore them with the 
most perfect ease. Her national debt, when peace came, was 
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for less burdensome to her (people than that of victorious 
England. ' 

, As might be supposed^ there was' most wreokage in countries 
which Had felt,the weight of France’s hand.‘Prussia had been 
bled white after Jena. The national effort during the war of 
Jiberatfon had prevented recovefy.' But Prussia* economics 
were'pijmitiue. Her people had suffered and lived hard. Hef 
King’s treasure tad been drained! away. The old fashioned 
little State'Bank which Frederick had started in 1765—it was 
more nearly a branch of the exchequer .than, an independent 
bank—had been roughly handled. It found itself in 1815 
burdened with loans on mortgage to landowners crippled by • 
the wars. It was carried on until 1846 with a hidden deficit, 
and then reorganised. But its prosperity or misfortune hardjy 
reflected the strength or weakness of the country. The returns 
of the national bank were not the barometer of national pros¬ 
perity, as in a commercialised country like England. Happily 
for Prussia, her simple economic life Rad rendered overborrowing, 
or the complete debauching of the currency by inflation, 
difficult during the wars. There was no one at home or abroad 
to overborrow from. England, after one unhappy experience 
in lending to a continental ally—it was the Hapsburg Eipperor 
in 1795—had decided that there was less worry and disappoint¬ 
ment in the subsidy than in the loan. She never lent again; 
she always gave. Prussia had known the evils of excessive 
•paper money during the Napoleonic troubles; but its use had 
not been sufficiently widespread to produce those dangerous 
price inflations from which the more highly organised world 
of the twentieth century now suffers. f _ * 

The more delicate financial system pf Holland, on the other 
hafld, had suffered severely from the earlier French wars and 
from the blockade. After a life of two centuries, the famous 
bank of Amsterdam had collapsed in 1791, before Holland 
becamainvolved in war. It had been doing bad business for a 
long time. Private Dutch bankers, who led the very small haute 
finance intemationale of the late eighteenth century, were hard 
hit by the wars of the nineties. Bu^the country was not again 
fought over. It recovered in the Napoleonic age. A new state 
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bank—the Bank of the Netherlands—was successfully started 
in 1814. Immediately after Waterloo, Hopes of Amsterdam w^re 
almost the only firm in Europe ready^to join with Rothschild^ 
and Barings in thd flotation of international loanq. 

All up the RMnd, before the great wars, there had been a 
good ^eal of old, fashioned* money dealing and, banking—-ij 
Cologne) still mqre among thejews of Frankfurt, the jiofne of 
Nathan Rothschild down »o 178^.; and at fiasel. llie Swiss 
baftkers, Baselers and Genevese, had been world famous.* They 
had given Necker to Frange, though indeed Necker had not 
, saved French finances. These Rhenish and Swiss financiers had 
■ suffered more than any. They livecf on the war roads of France 
and France’s enemies. FrincKmen fought Russians on the 
St Gothard and Austrians at Zurich. The Rhine was crossed 
in every campaign. Latterly, Switzerland had got rest as a 
republic subservient to France; but she did not recover her 
importance as a financial, centre. Frankfurt revived more 
completely, and began to play a rather important part in West 
European finance from about 1830. • 

Belgium, early absorbed in Francq and after 1815 attached 
to Holland, shared the imperial prosperity of the one and the 
vigour in peace of the other. Economic grievances had much 
to do with her separation from Holland in 1830; but neither in 
1815 nor in 1830 was she suffering from monetary or financial 
debility. 

! > 31. Whereas England finally decided in 1816 for the single 
ti standard, with silver only as token money, the continent 
retained the anciegt silver standard, in name and to a large 
eSctent in fact. The use of silver actually gained ground; fo» 
the world’s gold output before the Californian and Australian 
discoveries (1848 sqq.) was small, and England, owing to*her 
strong commercial and financial position, was able to draw the 
bulk of the new supplies to London. In 1792 the^Jnited States 
had adopted a system of bimetallism. Gold and silver were inter¬ 
changeable for all monetary purposes at the ratio of 15 of silver to 
1 of gold. Either metal was to be freely coined for anyone who 
presented it at the mint; hut gold, being under-valued, was not, 
presented. Eleven years later the French law of 7 Germinal, 
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Year XI, as a matter of hi^ory established bimetallism for 
Frfnce. But, in words Which no doubt reflected the intention 
pf the legislators, the silver franc was treated as the primary 
standard of v^Iue. Gold was nowhere described as standard 
money. Only in a late clause of the law waS the coining of gold 
provided for. The ratio of 15$ : i<-was fixed, as sush ratios had 
often 1 bjen fixed before, in acno*d£nce witfi the then ruling 
market relationship of the two meti.ls. In his first draft of the 
law Gludirt, the finance minister responsible for it, had inserted 
a clause which shows how his thoughts .ran—it provided for 
the recoining of the gold, in case the market ratio came to differ 
too widely from the legal ratio. As France had large stores of 
both metals, both went to the milits; and the gold Napoleon, 
successor to the Louis d’Or, came to be a symbol of imperial 
prosperity. But no one was ever under obligation to pay in gold; 
the Bank of France usually cashed its notes in silver; and on 
the Paris exchange it was quite customary, between 18x5 and 
1848, for gold coins—when wanted in bulk—to command a 
‘premium. For ordinary exchanges the two metals circulated 
side by side; and as no very wide divergence from the ratio of 
1 Si : 1 occurred in the markets of the world, French currency 
remained effectively bimetallic, and an alteration in the aqaoBnt 
of gold in the Napoleon, the possible need for which had been 
' present to Gaudin’s mind, was never in fact necessary. Probably, 
as bimetallists have always argued, the fact that the French mints 
were open to both metals, and so tended to absorb whichever 
was momentarily the more abundant, was in itself one cause of 
the steadiness of’the market ratio. But ther%.were no important 
•discoveries of either % metal in those years and no swamping Of 
the market, so the system was not severely tested. 

As an illustration of France’s monetary comfort after 1815, 
it may be noted that the coinage of gold was unusually heavy 
from 1817 to«i8i9. A marked slackening after 1819 may prob¬ 
ably betfraceS to the English demand which followed the act* 
of that year arranging for the resumption of cash payments. 
The slackening was accompanied by heavy mintings of silver, 
which flowed in to nil the gap left by.the temporary shortage of 
"gold. 
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The French franc system, with very slight modifications, was 
adopted by Belgium in 1832 and subsequently by Switzerlfnd 
and Sardinia. The amount of gold'coined in any of thes$ 
countries before W50 was inconsiderable. Holland Also had 
nominally a douUle standard down to 1847; but almost all the 
money, that* she joined waS silver. So decidedly did silvej 
prevail in her cutrency thit in* 1847 she went over to jjie Silver 
standard—an unfortunate step in^ many ways, because within 
a flw years gold again became plentiful. 

In the German states silvar was everywhere standard money. 
A certain amount of gold circulated side by side with it, as if 
* always had, but the quantity was less than in some earlier 
centuries. German currerifcies reflected German political 
divisions. Most states used silver thalers equal to three marks; 
but there were various sorts of thalers; various relations between 
silver and gold; and an inextricable confusion of small coins 
and token money. One of tjie chief businesses of most bankers 
was the conduct of the bewildering German exchanges. They 
were mainly what the earliest bankers had been exclusively, - 
guardians and changers of cash. Th^ Zollverein improved the 
situation by adopting as the union money, in 1838, a two-thaler 
pidfcej* which was equivalent to seven of the gulden used in 
some southern states. But nearly twenty years later there was 
still* only approximate unity of currency between north and 
south; and in the north, the Hanse towns, Mecklenburg and 
Hqjstein had systems of their own. 

§ 32. French banking history in thisf period is very nearly 
a history of the Bank of France. Started in t8o§ with a privately 
owned capital of 3p,000,000 francs, whijh was soon greatly* 
increased; endowed with the exclusive right of note issue; in 
close and intimate;relations with the government; by govern¬ 
ment saddled with the duty of discounting even the tiniest 
Jbills for the good of Frenclj trade; it was at onctf semi-official 
and popular, the patron of the small Parisian traderwand the 
issuer of paper money for all France. As cheques were unknown 
in the France of 1815-48, the issue monopq)y of the Bank was 
of special importance. No*hampering conditions were attached m 
to the right of issue. There was never any law or order re- 
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sembling the English Bank Acf of 1844, though die maximum 
possible issue was fixed f Aim time to time. So judicious was the 
fpanagement that freedom was neverabused. Even in 1814 the 
Bank had avoided a suspension of cash payrdents, though only 
just. It came through the difficulties of war-fridemnity finance 
^1815—f8) wifh equal success. * , “ 

Fr6m, 1817s onwards, independent note-issuing banks were' 
sanctioned by the state in a numbef* of provincial centres; first 
in Rotien, Nantes, and Bbrcfeaux; between 1835 and 1838“ in 
Lyons, Marseilles, Lille, Havre, Toulouse and Orleans. At 
first not hostile to this development, the Bank—in the late 
thirties—reverted to the policy, which it had followed in its 
early days but subsequently abandbned, of opening branches in 
provincial centres. This brought it into competition with the 
provincial banks. When its charter was renewed in 1840, it 
bargained for a better position in face of its rivals. Hence¬ 
forward a new provincial issuing bqnk could only be set up by 
a special law, whereas a ministerial order sufficed to create a new 
branch of the Bank of France. In its competition with the 
provincial banks, the political crisis of 1848 came to its aid. For 
the first time in its history it was unable to cash its notes. The 
Provisional Government thereupon declared the notes* 1 legal 
tender. The provincial banks were similarly assisted. But 
while their notes lost credit, when they became inconvertible, 
those of the Bank of France held their position. The Bank took 
advantage of its competitors’ distress to offer terms of amal¬ 
gamation. The terms Were accepted and the period closes with 
the restoration of the Bank’s monopoly of iyue in May 1848. 

* The struggle for provincial business in th,e thirties and forties 
is an index of French industrial and commercial development 
in those years. That development is also reflected in the growth 
of the note issue, which in the absence of a cheque system is a 
fairly exact test of commercial expansion. In 1820 the Bank of ( 
France bad a'maximum note circulation of 172,000,000 francs. 
By 1830 it had risen to 239,000,000. That of the three provincial 
banks was at this tipic negligible. In 1840 the Bank’s maximum 
circulation was 251,000,000 francs. The provincial banks now 
had an aggregate circulation of 50-60,000,000. In 1847 the 
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Bank’s maximum was 288,000,(^50, and the provincial banks, 
soon to become its branches, issJed another 90,ooo,(tx). 
Against this total of 378,000,000 there was a maximum cast; 
reserve in 1847 of 149,000,000 francs. But 1847 was a year of 
financial crisis, iif Which the reserves were unusually low. In 
1845 tjie mlhimupt cash reserve had been abou^ 216,800,009 
and the maximuip about Losooo.ooo. The consolidated Bank 
of France in 1848 had a store capital of 92,250,000 francs and 
thef right to issue notes up to 452,otto,ooo*francs. 4 t wfc in a 
position to lend *to municipalities, to departments, and to the 
central government, and had never been stronger. Thus ended' 
* half a century of sound, successful management and steady 
expansion, in a political atmhspfiere which had often been far 
from healthy. 

Centralisation of note issue in the national bank was even 
more complete in Holland than in France, from the establish¬ 
ment of the Netherlands Bpk in 1814 right through the first 
half of the century—and indeed later. In Belgium there was a 
more complex, and a most interesting, series of banking develop- • 
ments. In 1822, while the country w^s still united to Holland, 
there had been founded a great “general utility” joint stock 
coihpiny, the Sociitf generate pour favoriser I'industrie nationale. 
It had the right of note issue. It was government banker for 
Belgium and custodian of the funds of savings banks. But it 
was mainly known as a great lender on mortgage, an exploiter 
of ^hurch lands for their new owners, and a participant in 
numerous industrial enterprises. King William of the Nether¬ 
lands and his family—who had much land in Belgium—held a 
Urge part of the shye capital. “ It appeal^,” writes M. Emile* 
Vandervelde, “that the Society Generate, that mighty capitalist 
machine, which w|s ultimately to get ail Belgian industry ihto 
its grip, was originally just a man of straw—an umbrella for 
Jthe royal speculations 1 .” Hjwever that may be, it*is significant 
of Belgium’s place in the economic history of Western Europe 
that this powerful society, anticipating as it did both institutions 
like the French Cridit mobilier of the fifties Jsee post, § 94) and 
that type of half industrial bank which became characteristic 

1 La propritU^ fonciere en Belgique, p. 164. 
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of Imperial Germany, should have grown up so early ii 
Belgium. ! 

. Whatever its relations with the unpopular Dutch hiling house 
. may have been, they did not prevent the Sotiiti Gbvtrale from 
coming safely through the revolution of But in 1835 a 
strong rival appeared, the Banque &e Belgique , Three years later, 
at a 'time of ■finapclal pressure,* the/ Sociiti forced the Banque 
to suspend cash payment, by^reseming 2,500,000 francs’ worth 
of nofes to 1 be cashed in 4 few days—an old device of warring 
banks. The Banque survived, however, and tha rivals fought for 
another decade, until both Jtad to suspend payment during the 
political and economic troubles of 1848. To save the situation 
the state declared the notes of bbth legal tender. Two other 
important joint stock banks existed in Belgium at this time, 
the Banque Liigeoise, founded in 1835, and the Bank of Flanders, 
in 1841. Belgium was thus equipped with banking and invest¬ 
ment facilities proportionate to her industrial and commercial 
development. 

In Germany meanwhile banking development tarried. The 
Royal Bank in Berlin was a state bank in the strictest sense. 
Without shareholders, and managed entirely by officials, it 
carried on a slow and old fashioned business of mortgage, Dill 
discounting and advances against goods, without either note 
issue or a cheque system. It had issued true bank notes up to 
1806; but since that date the only credit documents it handled, 
other than bills of exchange, had been deposit notes and treasury 
bills. Its discounting and advancing expanded rapidly, as the 
railways stirred up trade in Germany. By 1846 the need of an 
institution better fitted to the new age was recognised, and tlfe 
Prussian Bank took its place. A main object of government in 
creating it was to silence the growing demand for privately 
managed joint stock banks of issue, by creating a compromise 
institution, With rights of issue but no real independence. The 
Prussian' Bank was a joint stock organisation. Most of its 
capital was privately held. But its direction was entirely official, 
though there was an advisory “central committee” of business 
men. It was to pay a preference dividend to the private stock¬ 
holders and to share up any further profits between them and 
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the state. It was to have branches similarly organised, ang it 
was to issue notes—to a maximum of £1,000,000 thalers in the 
early days. The notes werl to be convertible into cash, at sigh* 
in Berlin, but at tKe branch banks only if conversion was con¬ 
venient. On January 1, 1847, the doors were opened yid the 
modern peribd of .Prussian state banking began. Twenty-eight* 
years later this Prussian I^nk,’only slightly tnodlfiedwbecame 
the Imperial Bank of Germany. , 

Down to 1846 the Prussian governmertt, remembering its 
financial trouble "after 1806 • had been very suspicious of note 
issue. For a time, from 1824 to 18134, the privately managed 
1 “Knights’” Bank of Stettin had issued notes, but the privilege 
was*withdrawn. About the time that this happened, the founda¬ 
tion of banks of issue somewhat of the French type, banks with 
private capital and management but under government super¬ 
vision, was under consideration in the German states. Bavaria 
sanctioned such a bank in $34, and Saxony approved of the 
Leipzig Bank in 1838. Both institutions were successful and 
contributed to the great expansion of German industry which 
set in during the forties. Nowhere in Germany was the true 
private bank of issue tolerated; and as has been seen, the average 
German private banker—before 1840, at any rate—conducted 
a very primitive business. 

Those Swiss private bankers, who in the eighteenth centtiry 
had financed kings, retained a practical monopoly of local busi¬ 
ness during the first third of the nineteenth century, though ’ 
they never recovered their international position. Then, 
between 1830 and 1I40, a series of cantonal banks of issue were 
established—first theCantonal Bank of Bern*, a pure state bank, 
in 1834; then the banks of St Gallen and Zurich, joint stock barges 
with official status, ig 1836 and 1837. These last were eventually 
absorbed into the Stkweizerische Kreditanstalt. In the second 
ljplf of the nineteenth century the cantonal banks {''ere mostly 
runwith state funds, on the model of that of Berne,and nftnaged 
by govemqientally appointed committees. Side by side with 
them, however, there existed private and joint stock banks in 
great variety and some caiftonal banks which were also joint 
stock companies. 
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£ 33. Banking history illustrates the way in which the joiirf 
sMck company was coning into geperal use for large and semi- 
public undertakings. This was a special feature of the age. In 
the previous century only a few banks, i 'few great trading 
companies, and occasionally a public utility concern such as the 
•Paris waterworks, had been organised on the joint sfbck principle, 
outsidevEnglkndrand Holland ;'artd/:ven in England joint stock 
enterprise had gone out of fashion between the South Sea 
Bubble and the beginning of the canal era. The first joint stock 
concern in Germany was F rederick*the Great VAsiatic Company, 
started at Emden in 1750 and ruined in the Seven Years’ War. 
Very few of these older companies had a continuous history' 
into the nineteenth century. 4 

Nineteenth century company history may be said to begin 
with the company clauses of the French Commercial Code 
(1807). They became the basis for the company law of Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy and, Spain, and for the earlier 
company law of Germany. The Code distinguished between the 
true joint stock company (sociiti anonyme), which might or 
might not have limiteck liability according to its constitution, 
and any form of the traditional sleeping partnership ( sociiti 
en commandite). Already in the eighteenth century, the- device 
of splitting up the capital supplied by the sleeping partner into 
regblar shares had been hit upon and freely used. Such capital 
had limited liability, though that of the active partners ( girants) 

' had not. Companies of this type were not legally treated as 
corporations, wid were not subject to the official sanction and 
close official oversight which the Code of«Commerce provided 
for the sociiti anonyme. 

.Neither type was much used before 1820. Only a dozen 
sociitis anonymes were created in the Napoleonic age, and not 
many more between 1815 and 1820. But for the whole period 
of the Restoration there were 122, to which must be added t a 
much greater number of the sleeping partnerships with share 
capital ( sociitis en commandite sur actions). These, latter were 
used for businesses of many kinds, whereas the true joint stock 
companies were mainly used for banking, insurance and public 
utility enterprises—water, gas, railways, and the like. A great 
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Outburst of company promotion Allowed the July Revolution. 
In consequence of a decision, of the coiyts in 1832, the practice 
of making out the share certificates to bearer, in sociitis en com- • 
mandite sur actions, became legal and very general; though the 
older practice by wJiich certificates were made out in the holder’s 
name centimfed side by side with it. Bearer shares were very* 
easily transferable, and the^j ixfstence in large nihnbess coin¬ 
cided with a period of company promotions and swindles, in 
the late thirties and forties, which France hits never forgotten. 
Shareholders with limited liability put up grants who were 
really men of straw in nominal control of speculative under¬ 
takings; aadgirantsof another type; carried on businessesof every 
degrfce of insecurity, without the participation or sanction of 
thsir shareholders. Meanwhile a slow but continuous creation 
of sociitis anonymes went on, still mainly for public utility 
services, especially railways. From 1840 to 1848, for example, 
there were floated 177 sociitis anonymes, or an average of 22 a 
year, as compared with over 1400 sociitis en commandite sur 
actions of the two types—an average of 175 a year. 

Between r8oo and 1815 Belgium was under French law. 
Holland also took over the sociiti anonyme in principle—as the 
naamlooze Vennootschap. Belgium had known the eighteenth 
century type of joint stock company well. She was the seat of 
that ©stend Company, which gave so much trouble to English 
Foreign Secretaries, and of several important insurance com- 
panigs. Her first nineteenth century sociiti anonyme was also ' 
an insurance company—the Securitas of 1819 which still exists. 
Then came the Sociiti Ginirale of 1822, under royal patronage, 
followed by more than twenty other royaMy favoured com¬ 
panies, established before the troubles of 1830. Many of thejn 
succumbed during tfcose troubles. But the Sociiti Ginirale and 
its younger rival the Banque de Belgique soon began to promote 
qjw ones. Between 1834 and 1B38 promotion was extraordinarily 
active. Most of the chief mining and metallurgical companies 
of Belgium fame into existence as sociitis anonymes during these 
years. For five years the average yearly output of sociitis 
anonymes was 2^, greater than that of all France in the next 
decide. 
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# The crisis of 1838, in whjch the Sociiti for the time beidj{ 
slhashed the Banque, put an eqd to this quinquennium of 
• company promotion. After a few Jrears of commercial distress 
and lethargy? promotion was resumed about 1845, this time 
mainly for private railway enterprises (see port, § 37), to be inter- 
•rupted once more by the dearths, crises, .and devolutions of 
1845-81? About. 120 Belgian 'scfiiih anonymes survived these 
yearj and were at work in 1^50. It will be noted that the figure 
is less th'an that 6f the promotions between 1834 and I838. 
There had been heavy casualties among the companies, just 
as in contemporary England. 

Almost to the middle of the century Germany had no propel 
company law. If joint stock companies were founded at*all it 
was by special charter from the state, as in the eighteenth 
century. The Hanse towns were an exception, since they had 
adopted the French Commercial Code. A company which 
complied with the rules of the Code had a right to exist, whereas 
elsewhere in Germany the creation of each company was a 
special act of grace. Until the forties such acts were exceedingly 
rare. In 1838 came the »ailway company law of Prussia (see post, 
§ 39), which was based on the Code de Commerce, as was a more 
general law for joint stock companies issued in 1843. Blown to 
1850 no other state had a general company law. Enterprises 
which required associated capital applied for individual charters 
in the old way. This was by no means all loss. If promotion 
' was delayed, fraud was averted. The caution of her ofpcials 
saved Germany from outbursts of unsound speculation. 

§ 34. Viewed from the side of the saving public, the joint 
stock developments of the early nineteenth century mark a sfege 
ip the growth of the investment habit. The Mississippi scheme, 
the South Sea Bubble, and the repeated Repudiations even of 
great states—France was technically bankrupt three times in 
the eighteenth century—had confirmed the older generatiops 
in an Inherited fear of putting their savings into anything but 
land, a strong box, a business which they themselveg controlled, 
or one which they supposed they understood. Only in Holland 
and England had investment besome something of a habit. 
Even in England, when Adam Smith wrote in 1776, he was a 
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<frwngfn»n who put money into uiything but land, the known 
business, Bank of England stock, Ea^ India stock, or “tie 
funds.” However, the canals were at that time beginning to , 
attract what a greht modem economist called blind capital, 
the capital that dois hot know the business. In war time “the 
funds” Jtook most,of it, and*produced that race pf investors * 
whom Cobbett used to callteax eaters. After jhe peacg, blind 
English capital multiplied, ft found an attractive outlet in the 
foreign state loans, which were floated so extensivdy off the 
London market by Nathan Meyer Rothschild and Baring 
Brothers, from 1815 onwards. Nathan Rothschild, who had ' 
gained his experience and built up his organisation in handling 
Britain’s war subsidies to her allies, forced the borrowing govern¬ 
ments to guarantee interest in sterling, and so quieted the fears 
of the blind capitalists who did not know about thalers and 
roubles. They became so trusting that, quite apart from some 
doubtful European loans, they lost ten millions in South 
America during the twenties—by no means all, it is fair to add, 
lost by South American governments. 

On the continent only the Dutch jtook any share worth 
mentioning in this international investment, in the early years 
of thfe ptace. France was a borrower, not a lender. The Roth¬ 
schilds, Barings, and Hopes of Amsterdam floated loans for her 
as foisthe other continental powers. Her own private financial 
houses were at first not strong enough even to lend a hand. They 
began to do so on a small scale after 1820; but for the next • 
thirty years they were overshadowed by the London firms and 
by the great international house of Rothschild, which had its 
metnbers in at least t^ree capitals. But owii)g to her inherent 
economic strength, and to the excellent management of her 
currency and finance. France’s credit recovered at an astonishing 
rate. In 1817 she hacfbeen forced to float a 5 per cent, loan through 
Rothschilds and Hopes at 57, ^t a time when English*3 per cent. 
Consols stood at 60-70. Before 1830 this loan was regularly 
quoted well,above par, and had been as high as 109-110. At 
that time English 3 per cents, stood at 80-90. This meant, 
approximately, that France c«uld raise a loan as easily as England 
by offering 1 per cent, more than the English gilt-edged rate 
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oHnterest. She was becoming mistress in her own housetagalh; 
but she was not yet in a |>osition to lend much to her neighbours. 

• Only three types of foreign govemftient securities were quoted 
in the official list of the Paris stock exchange in 1830, and 
only six types in 1848. It is true that other! were dealt in un- 

• officially; b/it the official figure! indicate the limited,interest 

taken ig even thjs Safest foreign ki^s tments, • 

Foreign “commercials” |pd “industrials” had not attracted 
interest at all; thdugh there was a certain amount of private 
investment of French capital in Belgium, and vice versa. There 
were not, of course, many joint stock industrial concerns any¬ 
where before 1850. England again led the way in sending 
capital to develop the trade and industry of her neighbours. Some 
of it went with private firms like Manby, Wilson and Co, of 
Creuzot. More went into the continental joint stock companies 
for gas-works, iron-works, coal-mines, railways and engineering 
establishments—especially those funded in Belgium in 1834-8 
and 1845-7. As is well known, not only English capital and 
English material, but also English navvies helped the railway 
development of Franco. The English navvy of the forties and 
fifties, in the employ of the first Thomas Brassey, taught many 
people how to handle pick and shovel, and how a man wht> Would 
work well must eat largely. 

Although, down to 1848-50, France had only taken a«small 
share in international investment, she was preparing by industry 
and thrift for the days, now very near, in which her share yould 
be far from snjatl. Twenty years later, when her trial came, she 
had £5-600,000,000 worth of foreign investments. The be¬ 
ginnings of this gseat holding were made,in the late thirties knd 
forties; and the investment habit was acquired by experience 
with the sociitis en commandite sur actions apft the soditis anonymes 
of the reign of Louis Philippe, painful though some of that 
experience Jwas. When you had Jpamt to trust your money to a 
local rlilway company, waterworks, or sugar refinery, you mig*ht 
proceed to trust it to the government of Spain or Mexico, or to 
M. de Lesseps fqr his projected Suez Canal. 

The Dutch and the Belgians ware, if anything, ahead of the 
French as international investors. Most of Holland’s surplus 
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capital was absorbed in the development of her magnificent 
colonial empire; and, though shk has<always been rich for«her 
size, what remained was comparatively inconsiderable. Belgium 
was fully occupied with internal development down to 1850* 
and was a borrower for that. But her capitalists, Tike the French, 
were beginning to take ah interest in international securities, 
though on a small scale. ^ ygX she had po coljtnial interests 
of her own. 

$ 35. International investment? in, the strict sen^p, wjs only 
one, and perhapj not^the mpst important, cause of an economic 
interlocking of nations which was becoming closer every yean 
, after 1815. In spite of tariffs anti other law-made barriers, 
Western Europe, including»thef British Isles, was tending to 
become a single commercial and industrial society, with certain 
common characteristics, common needs, and common economic 
diseases. The tendency was not marked until the railway and 
telegraph era; but it was perceptible while railways were still 
in the experimental stage? and even earlier. The continent 
needed England, her goods, and her capital as never before. 
England needed the continent; though until the tariff reforms 
of the forties she was reluctant to admit the extent of her need. 
A*m^in cause of these reforms was the desire of her business 
men to sell abroad, and the recognition that if you wish to sell 
you must buy. Both England and the continent needed America. 
American cotton was the first sub-tropical raw material that 
was consumed on a large scale by all industrial nations. The 
nations were becoming so much interlocked that pressure on 
the economic nerve centres—food or raw rftaterial markets; 
leading industries; banking systems—in'London, New York, 
Paris, Amsterdam,’Antwerp or Hamburg, was felt in all the 
rest, in a way the eighteenth century had never known. This 
was the beginning of economic vicissitudes and financial crises 
which were European, or almost world wide. , 

• In 1815-16, the inability of the continent to bay ^ freely as 
England had anticipated, helped to produce a commercial and 
financial'collapse there. Merchants were ruined and banks 
broke. Two years latej there were sinfultaneous financial 
difficulties itr London and Paris, arising from France’s heavy * 
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borrowings to pay her war liabilities and England’s share in the 
French loans. Both tha Bank of England and the Bank of 
France were in trouble, but not of the most serjous kind. There 
was no panic and no dramatic catastrophe. ‘Seven years later 
there was panic and catastrophe enough in England during the 
great crisis of 1825. It followed that notorious period of over 
trading and Ijrazy speculation,, ip which, as the story goes/ 
skates anil warmiiig-pans were exported to Rio, and loans were 
subscribed pn behalf of an infaginary South American republic 
—one of the classic follies of blind capital., Frqm the European 
side, its interest lies in the loan of nearly £2,000,000 made by 
the Bank of France to the Fank of England, when the latter was . 
in the gravest difficulties, an instance of interdependence and 
cooperation between “natural enemies,” which an earlier 
generation could hardly have conceived. Incidentally the loan 
illustrates the strength and excellent management of the Bank 
of France. 

Thirteen years later (1838-9) the'interdependence of nations 
was shown on a wider and more varied field. The United States 
was in continuous financial and commercial unrest from 1837 
to 1839. There was an over issue of paper money, and a politico- 
economic struggle between President Jackson and the Bapk 'of 
the United States. There were fluctuating cotton prices and sus¬ 
pensions of cash payment by the Bank of the United States and 
many lesser banks. Finally came the winding up of the Bank 
of the United States, and the loss of £6,000,000 of European 
capital invested in America. The reactions of America’s cotton 
troubles were felt in London, Liverpool, Antwerp, Havre and 
.Hamburg. Leading English firms which traded with America 
went down in i8$y. Deeply involved in the same troubles, 
and herself just concluding a period of eager and not always 
sound company promotion, diversified by the conflict between 
the SocUti Gfnirale and the Banque de Belgique , Belgium saw 
the Banq/fe suspend payment in 1&38. In 1839 England felt 1 
the strain both from Belgium and America, since Belgian 
financiers turned to the Bank of England for aid. Its reserves 
ran low, and again if got help from thg Bank of France, through 
the Barings. There was trouble that year also in Hamburg. 
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France had not been spared. The powerful firm of Hottinguer 
in Paris had been involved iA th«| cotton speculation^ of 
Mr Biddle of thq United States Bank, and had to suspend pay¬ 
ments. But cotton meant less to France than to England; no 
large part of the European capital lost in America was French; 
and once more the Bank ef France showed judgment an^ 
strength. * , • • ,* * 

With the forties came railway building an 3 railway*specula¬ 
tion, national and international, followed by bad harvests and 
by that European failure pf the potato crops which, in the 
British Isles, produced the great Irish famine. The potato* 
failure began in 1845 when corn harvests were short. In 1846 
harvests were bad everywhere.' In 1847 the English harvest 
was satisfactory, but that of France was bad and that of Germany 
very bad. So, when 1848 opened, all Europe was restless and 
hungry. It was also in financial difficulties. The unprecedented 
deficit in the harvests required unprecedented imports from 
long distances—South Russia and America. These had to 
be paid for, and the payment drained away gold. There were 
sharp price fluctuations; and, in F.ngjand particularly, specula¬ 
tive dealings in foodstuffs aggravated the situation on its 
financial side. The crisis of 1847 began in England with failures 
among the corn importers. It was made worse because masses 
of <^pital locked up in railways had not yet begun to yield a 
return. Some of it would never yield a return. In France there 
had been far less railway building, and better regulated. The 
fcxfd situation was less serious than in*the United Kingdom, 
though heavy imports were required in 1^46-7. To help 
finance these, the Bank of France borrowed 9 million in England,, 
at the beginning of 1847. But France escaped the panic, the 
wholesale mercantile failures, and the collapse of banks wlfich 
occurred in EngUfhd in October 1847. The short suspension 
of cash payments by the French banks in 1848 (see ante, § 32) 
Vas due almost entirely to the Revolution of that’yea*, though 
the outbreak of the Revolution found French finances weakened 
by the strain of the year before. 

These recurring commercial and financial troubles showed 
with growing clearness how the Western nations were becoming 
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members One of another. But it was not until the troubles of 
185^, after the forces wl|ich Were knitting them together had 
tyeen at work for toother decade, thfct their solidarity was fully 
realised. _ * 

§ 36. In spite of financial vicissitudes, Europe had not to 
t{ndergd, during the early nineteenth century, that most dis¬ 
turbing of afl, economic revolutions* a marked change in the 
purchasing power of money. Franee had recovered from her 
trouble with the asrignati before 1815. From 1815 to 1850 
prices fluctuated violently, but aboqt a fairly steady mean level. 
Local price variations were, of course, very much greater than 
in the late nineteenth century. No one country even was 
approximately a single market fo# bulky or perishable goqds. 
These local prices were liable to abrupt changes, when a harvest 
failed, for example, or when road, canal or, later, an early railway 
linked up a low price area to some great market, and brought its 
prices up to metropolitan level. But if metropolitan prices 
were taken, or if a curve of ideal* national mean prices were 
constructed, by combining local and metropolitan prices for 
a series of years, the steadiness of the mean level would probably 
be remarkable. 

Its general trend from 1815 to 1850, judging from the Epgksh 
facts, would be slightly downward. It was an age of low output 
for both precious metals, and of rapid increase in all kimfc of 
consumable goods. True, the work of the precious metals was 
being continuously eased by the growing use of notes, cheques 
(in England), and other credit documents. But for this, the 
quantity of goods purchasable with a given 4 amount of gold or 
silver might have increased greatly, or in other words prices 
might have greatly fallen. As things were, the downward move- 
meht of mean prices, in the great centres of trade, was not 
enough to be perceptible to the business than with attention 
concentrateden the short period fluctuations; and therefore was 
not enough tb exert that dragging influence on business enter-* 
prise, which is often found in an age when prices are falling so 
sharply and continuously as to make everyone conscious of 
the fact. * , 

Again, although there were terrible year to year vicissitudes 
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in die cost of living, there was not a marked and continuous 
movement in one direction or die cfher—no movement Qf the 
kind io familiar to the sixteenth century or to the years since 
1914. It was j&st as well. There were abundant sources of 
social distress dhd bitterness. Short period fluctuations in the 
costjof living, iij the years #845-8, helped to bring Europe qqjte 
near enough to.a general-social upheaval. *Had %'more profound 
and more obscure fluctuation, due to monetary conditions, also 
Been in progress, things must *hare be«n worse* wosst of all 
where wage labour was mast fully developed, that is in England. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE MAKING OF THE FIRST RAILWAY ANn 
* TELEGRAPH NETWORK, 1830-1869 

§ 37. It lias been pointed ou{ that, &hen Sir Robert Peel was 
called fr6m Rome to iAndoA in December 1834 to preside over 
an exceedingly short-lived ministry, he travelled no quicker than 
one of Agricola’s couriers mjght have travelled, when taking 
back to Rome news of his master’s British victories. Peel had 
an easier journey, because the roads all the way in his time were, 
as the French say, “ coachable.” They had just been made so,. 
though probably he had some bad stretches on the Italian side. 
At that time, in Peel’s country, the Stockton and Darlington 
and the Manchester and Liverpool r^lways had been open for 
some years, and progress had been made with the London and 
Birmingham and other trunk lines. On the continent, two or 
three short but rather unimportant lines were open, and one 
short but important line was nearing completion. This line was 
not on Peel’s route. It ran from Brussels to Malines. Opened id 
May 1835, it carried over half a million passengers in its first 
year—-actually more than were carried on all the English lines 
in 1835. The fact is significant. In some ways Belgium led 
Europe in railway building. She was ahead of all the continenj 
in ordered construction, and ahead of England in that she had 
a railway policy, when England was fumbling fcr a policy which 
shfc never found. 

The beginnings of the coal-mine tramway,which preceded the 
railway proper on the continent as in England, are of no great 
interest. There was one at Anzin early in the century, and 
others among the Belgian mines, besides the tramway at the 
Lifege cannftn foundry mentioned in a previous chapter. No 
sooner was Belgium a nation—she became a nation, it ,will*be 
recalled, in the year tl^e Manchester and Liverpool was opened— 
gian her press began to fill with railway schemes. The first 
suggestion was a direct line from Antwerp to Cologne, which, 
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in the Form then proposed, was never built. Next year the 
Minister of the Interior began to hafe plans made. At or&e the 
question arose .of state Versus private railways. There were jio 
precedents, so Belgium had to make her own. She was one of 
the few countrte#, at that time, in which private capital and 
private enterprise might ribt unreasonably have beetf expected 
to create a railway system ;*sd that it really was* an gpeA issue. 
But after discussion in PSrliamept, during the autumn of 1833, 
it was decided, partly for the glory of the young statfe, partly 
because the government was resolute that the whole work must 
be carried out systematically, that the projected Belgian railways 
should be a national undertaking. The scheme was voted with 
acclamation (1st May, 1834), "and put in hand without delay. 
.There is no doubt that “this magnificent project,” as the first 
and greatest English scientific writer 1 on railways called it, 
raised the prestige of Belgium, as the Belgians had hoped it 
would. 

Belgium meant to exploit the advantages of her position as 
a land of passage. Her railway system should begin with a cross, 
linking, north and south, Antwerp, Malines, Brussels, Mons 
and France; east and west, Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, Malines, 
Loivain, Liege and Germany. Malines was the point of inter¬ 
section. There were to be branches, on the western arm, from 
Ghent towards Lille via Courtrai.and from Ghent northwards 
to Antwerp; on the eastern arm, from Tirlemont to St Trond; 
^nd on the southern from Braine-le-Comte to Charleroi and 
eventually to Namur. So Belgium Would Jink up England, 
France, German)! and Holland, by 347 miles of railway,and draw 
‘ across her territory the trade of all. L«beau and Rogier, the 
two men mainly responsible for the policy, deserved well of 
their country. Ij was a simple but brilliant plan. 

Part of it was executed quickly. By May 1836, the line was open 
from Brussels to Antwerp. J 3 y J anuary of the next year, the western 
main line was working from Malines to Termonde# Forty-five 
more nples of the system were opened in 1837, and seventy-one 
miles in 1838. By 1844 the original plaji was approximately 

1 Dionysius.Lardner, Railway Economy: a Treatise on the Neu Art oft 
Transport, 1850, p. 416. This chapter owes a great deal to Lardner. 
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complete. Engineering difficulties, very formidable for those 
days,*had been successful^ overcome on the eastern arm, in¬ 
cluding a tunnel more than half a mile long and the crossing 
of a watershed dive hundred feet high. “The extraordinary 
expedition with which the Belgian rail, roads'w^re completed,” 

* wrote Lardnei; in 1850, “has been'mainly caused by the cir¬ 
cumstance of their, hhving been fexccuted by the state, and the 
execution being conducted tyider tne superintendence of a 
special failwSy committee, invested with adequate powers. By 
this expedient innumerable official formalities were avoided.” 
Liard ner no doubt had in miry! the private bill procedure of the 
British Parliament, and the vacillations of British railway policy, 
in the forties. 

The Belgian state system proved far more expensive than, 
was originally contemplated. When all the original lines were 
open to traffic, the state had spent £5,373,000 on them or, say, 
£16,500 a mile. The expenditure beyond estimate was natural, 
as the whole standard of railway construction altered while the 
work was in progress. The light rails, wooden bridges, and 
10 h.p.locomotives of the original project, were out of date long 
before the eastern line had been pushed over the difficult country 
between Louvain and Liige. Yet some profit could alwayfc Be 
shown. If it was not always a commercial profit, not enough to 
cover the interest on the railway loans, the government could 
point to the indirect gain to the country resulting from a long¬ 
sighted and rapidly applied policy—the 50 per cent, rise yi 
Belgian imports b,etweeri 1836 and 1845; the too per cent, rise 
in coal production between 1835 and 18434 the more than 
8bo per cent, rise in* the export of cast iroij during the same 1 
period. Moreover, by 1853, the state lines could show a profit 
of 5 per cent., enough to cover interest. By that time, however, 
the railway administration was showing signs of ossification. No 
fresh state enterprise was undertake*! in the twenty years from 
1850 to 1^70; and by the latter date the government lines 
measured not much more than a quarter of the Belgian railway 
system (800-900 kilometres out of 3000). 
m There had never been official opposition to private enterprise. 
Concessions were being sought as early as 1832. ‘ But, except 
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for a number of short private coal-field lines, none of the early 
projects came to anything ; Thl first concession to a company 
for a public linewas made in 1842. Then came English capital, 
English contractors, and English engineers with experience 
gainedathome. Th% air wjs full of projects. Yet by January 1847, 
there .were not much more’than thirty miles of privafely co»- 
'structed line open for general ft-affic. Thetoext three vears saw 
more rapid progress, so that by # the beginning of 1850 about 
160 kilometres were open, and aboftt as touch more ift hand. 
Twenty years later, *here were some 2100 km. of private line, 
consolidated, as in England, underjstrong companies, no longef 
merely branches and feeders of the central state system, as they 
had originally been. That system remained almost stationary; 
and found itself engaged after 1856 in the ordinary courtesies 
of railway competition in the mid-nineteenth century—rate 
wars, discriminations, and other devices to attract traffic. But 
these things are not so mujh an epilogue to the early history cff 
Belgian railways as a prologue to the later history, which begins 
with extensive purchases of the competing private lines by the 
state in 1870. ■ 

§ 38. During the period before 1825-30, a large number of 
hors 4 -worked railway lines were constructed in England, 
especially on the South Wales coal-field and in other industrial 
ardfes. In France there was a similar development before the days 
of the locomotive, on the coal-field of St Etienne. In February 
1^23, a royal ordinance authorised the construction of about 
fifteen miles of line from St Etienne to Andr6zieux on the upper 
Loire. Three yeaas later, the linking of St Etienne to Lyons and 
\he Rhone was authorised. Then in 1833.came the first loco* 
motive, as an outcome of the world-wide excitement at the 
success of the Manchester and Liverpool. It ran from Lyons 
to St Etienne ana it dragged passengers as well as goods. Par- 
# liament took fire; opened 4 credit of £ 20,000 for the study of 
railway questions; and decided that no railway concessions should 
in the future be given by royal authority only. It reserved them 
to itself. Having reserved them, it began ta,consider the matter 
deliberately. 

The widespread scepticism as to the possibilities of railway 
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transport by locomotive, which was only overcome with difficulty 
in England, extended in»Fraiice to leading statesmen. When 
public opinion, and the pertinacity of the promoter, Emile 
Pereire, extorted from Parliament a concession for the line from 
Paris to St Germain in 1835, Thiers is credited with a remark 
which Has become classical: “ II fabt donner 9a 4 Paris, comme 
un joujou; mais ^a 'ne transpofteva jamais uij voyagenr ni un 
colis.” Next year the line to ( YersaiHes was given, on the same 
principle apparently. Thfcn Parliament settled down to dis¬ 
cussions of immense length and great interest on what would 
how be called the question of nationalisation. Various far 
reaching projects were quashed, because the Houses were not 
•satisfied with the principles oh which they were based. There 
was, for instance, a scheme put forward officially, in 1835, for 
a line from Paris to Rouen and Havre. Private companies were 
to do the work, but the state was to give assistance by taking 
shares in them. The scheme was rejected. In 1837 came a more 
ambitious proposal, for lines from Paris to Havre, to the Belgian 
frontier beyond Valenciennes, and to Tours; and for a line 
from Lyons to Marseille*. It was over this proposal that the 
greatest discussions of principle took place. Lamartine, the 
most eloquent advocate of construction by the state, spoke' of 
the dangers, political, economic and strategic, of placing in 
private hands control over the unknown powers of the new age. 
He revived the battle cries of 1789. He denounced the new 
feudalism and the railway barons who would impudently lqvy 
toll on the trade of Fra'nce. Echoing a speech of Mirabeau, he 
pictured the deadly agiotage (stock-jobbing)* that would surely 
•follow the creation«.of a mass of privately-owned securities'. 
“Que l’Etat fasse seul, que l'fitat poss&de seuL.car, un jour, 
au moms, vous pouvez donner vos lignes au peuple pour qui 
tout doit 6tre fait 1 .” Thus he summed up his position, a few 
years later. Against him were the, professed economists, ad¬ 
vocating private enterprise and laissez faire, and suspicious of 
the delays and political dangers of state construction, under a 
Parliament not too,pure. And with them were the promoters 
and men of affairs. 

1 Quoted in Guillaumot, L'organisation da chemins defer en France (1899), p. 7. 
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It was generally agreed, however, that, without a considerable 
measure of state control and some, state assistance, FrSnce 
could not hope to create « railway system appropriate to hei; 
economic and pdlidcal requirements. Gradually discussion 
narrowed itself detail to the form and amount of state assistance. 
No government wgs preparec^to carry the financial responsibility 
of a complete state system^ though some of .the schemes 
assumed state construction«of main lines. 

No result was reached in 1837, nor yet*in 1838,«in spite of 
commissions and fresh projects. Meanwhile a certain number 
of concessions were given for short lines of obvious local' 
. utility, the state assisting in various ways. It made a loan to 
the-company which was to bifild a line from Alais to Beaucaire 
in 1837. It guaranteed interest for the Paris-Orleans line in 
1840. It helped young companies, when they got into trouble; 
and itself undertook the construction of the line from the 
Belgian frontier to Valenciennes, when it became obvious that 
Valenciennes must be linked to the new Belgian system. As 
a result of all this, there were from 350 to 360 miles of railway 
of various sorts open in France in 184J. 

At length, by the law of June 1842, an agreement on principle 
was* reached. A national railway programme was drawn up. 
With Paris as centre, lines were to radiate to the Channel ports 
and Belgium; to Nancy and Strasbourg; to Lyons and Marseilles; 
to the Spanish frontier at the east end of the Pyrenees via 
Bourges and Toulouse; to the same frontier at the west end via • 
Tours and Bordeaux; to Rouen and Havre; to Nantes and so 
to Brest. There wye also to be lines from Marseilles to Bor¬ 
deaux and from Dijon to Mulhouse. Government was to find 
the land, local authorities furnishing two-thirds of the cost, and 
to construct the road-bed (the infrastructure ), including bridges 
and tunnels. CoriQianies were to furnish the superstructure, 
i-t. rails and ballast and stajon equipment, rolling stock and 
forking capital. The local authorities disliked th£ir«hare of 
the burden, which was removed in 1845. There remained the 
state and tfie companies. For some lines companies were easily 
found, companies which in several cases were ready to do more 
than their minifnum share of the work. The state, being short 
c. 
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of funds, in time acquiesced. For other lines it was hard to find 
a company at all. On these the state began operations in hope 
of finding one later. ' . 

So the long debated principles of the law df 1842 were never 
applied as designed. What remained, through these and other 
Changed, was first —the general principle of .state cooperation, 
carrying, with it ,a Reserved right of ownership by the state'; 
second —the principle of st^te control over the geographical 
plan « the system;' third —the full recognition from the first 
of the state’s right to supervise rates, insist »n safeguards for 
travellers, and have its representatives in the counsels of the 
companies. 

The Revolution of 1848 found the position thus. There were 
from thirty to forty companies in existence, dealing with various 
sections of the national programme. Many of them were now 
under obligation to do the whole work themselves, the state 
retaining merely a right to buy back the lines. The financial 
troubles which occurred in France, as in England, during 1847 
had left several of these companies in grave distress. The Paris- 
Orleans and Paris-Lyon? companies were practically insolvent. 
Consequently, the new National Assembly proposed to revert 
to the policy of Lamartine; close on the insolvent companies 
which could not fulfil their contracts; buy out the rest; and start 
a complete state system. But government was not strong enaugh 
even to make a beginning. The only piece of railway legislation 
•of the years 1848-52 was the concession to a company of the 
line from Paris to Refines. The state gave the company what 
was coming to be recognised as the most ur.eful form of assist¬ 
ance, a guarantee of interest. • 

By that time over 2000 miles of railway were open; but for 
lack of willing companies, 360 miles were being worked by the 
state. The whole position was confused and unsatisfactory. 
The compafiies were too numerous for efficiency. The trunk 
lines projected in 1842 were far from complete. The western 
line, intended for Brest, was not open much beyond Chartres. 
South of Tours the south-western line was incomplete; south 
of Bordeaux it was not begun. The line intended for the east 
end of the Pyrenees had not yet got into the difficult country of 
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Auvergne. What is now the P.-L.-M. was in a very complicated 
situation. It was open from Pans to Dijon and Chalons-Sur- 
Saone, though the original "Paris-Lyons company had collapsed* 
At the other end there was a line from Marseilles to Avignon, 
of which the stafe Tiad bprne most of the cost. The section 
Chalons-Lyons was making progress; but little h^l been jlon# 
on the section Lyons-Avigndti. Further nortji tlfe Strasbourg 
line was more forward. The first section to Chalons-sur- 
Marne, built by the state and leased to a company aS orifinally 
contemplated, open btfore 1848. The Chalons-Nancy 
section came into operation in 185J-2, and the final Vosges 
•section was at that time well forward. Nothing had been done 
on the cross country lines from Marseilles to Bordeaux and 
Dijon to Mulhouse; but in the north, under an efficient com¬ 
pany, travel to both Calais and Belgium was possible, and a 
few important branch lines had been constructed. 

The Second Empire say the completion of the original 
French railway network. A first step towards completion was 
the amalgamation of the companies controlling successive 
sections of one main route. The success of the northern com¬ 
pany, the first developed of the existing great companies, 
furnisHed an object lesson. In 1852-3 fusions were going on 
fast, with the approval and encouragement of the state. It was 
now ‘anxious to have strong companies, because it wished to 
bargain for the construction by them of subsidiary lines, in 
return for the concessions of the trunk routes and any govern-' 
ment assistance which might go with those concessions. By 
1857 the process of concentration was complete. The state had 
no longer any lines in hand. All the trunk lines throughout ‘ 
France were controlled by six great companies, each with \fs 
recognised area, like that of the North-Eastern which had just 
come into existence in England. They were the North, East, 
\yest, P.-L.-M., Orleans and Southern. InsidS the areas 
there was no competition. Except the Southern, tlfty were, 
roughly speaking, triangles with apex at Paris and base on the 
frontiers. As part of the bargain between these great new com¬ 
panies and the Imperial Government, the concessions were 
extended; but a point of time in the future was always con- 
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templated at which the whole property would fall in to the 
state. The stronger companies, like that of the North, needed 
no financial help; but some of the Others secured a guarantee 
of interest. In return for its various favours "the state not only 
required the companies to build a subsidiary network of lines 
it their'own ( charges, but also overhauled rates and fares in the 
interests,of the public and of it& own traffic. , 

Unfortunately the world-pride commercial crisis of 1857-8 
came Just When the&e agreements had been entered into. The 
companies demanded reconsideration. Either they must be 
relieved of the burden of pew construction, now beyond their 
strength, or some further assistance must be given. The state, 
unwilling to abandon the hope of national development-by 
means of subsidiary lines, accepted the second alternative. 
It fell back on a general policy of guaranteed interest, plus the 
right to a share in profits when profits reached an agreed level. 
A series of agreements, called th,e Franqueville conventions, 
after their author, were completed in 1859. Under these all 
lines were classed into two groups, the old and the new networks. 
The guarantee applied oiVy to lines of the new network, of which 
each company had its appropriate share. But if the profits of 
the old network got beyond a fixed level, they were to flo\* ofer, 
as from a full cistern, into the accounts of the new network, 
thus reducing the liability of the state on the latter. Then, 
when profits on old and new networks had reached other fixed 
levels—6 per cent, on the new, 8 per cent, on the old—the 
state was to shpre in them. It was also entitled to repayment 
of any sums advanced under the guarantee, with interest on the 
‘ advances at 4 per cwit. 

jBut the right of the state to share in profits was not to begin 
until 1872; and before 1872 things had happened which dis¬ 
located all this ingenious financial machinery. Ingenuity was 
perhaps mode conspicuous than wisdom; for it is easy to imagine 
the accounting difficulties which resulted from the system of 
the two “networks,” each with its budget, difficulties which 
were a standing tfmptation to fraud on the part of the com¬ 
panies, who naturally—to take buC one illustration—wished 
to increase the content of the “old network” cistern before 
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allowing anything to flow from it into the cistern of^ the 
state. ' • 

The two strongest companies, the North and the P.-L.-M, 
had not to call upon the state to make good its guarantee. The 
North had alwayS been strong. The F.-L.-M., which stepped 
into the bankrupt heritage df the old Paris-Lyons, and got its 
tnain line through to the Mediterranean "ogen an 1^55, had 
become strong before the cfete of ^ie Franqueville conventions. 
The Eastern company was less immediately successful, because, 
although its main lines were paying, it had subsidiaries in 
unprofitable country like the Argonjie and the Ardennes. The’ 

• Southern and the Western were the lines which gave most 
trouble to the successive governments of France. 

.The Franqueville conventions of 1859 were supplemented 
by a series of conventions in the years 1863-9. These dealt with 
a variety of topics such as:—the re-classification of the “net¬ 
works,” by transferring lin^s from one to the other; the de¬ 
marcation of the territorial areas of the different companies 
as fresh lines were constructed; additions to the new network 
as extra lines became necessary. Mast important of all was 
a general agreement, by which the companies were to receive 
thd*salne financial favours as they already enjoyed in connection 
with expenditure on the “new network,” for large additional 
expenditure on the “old network,” in order to make it 
more efficient for purposes of traffic. As may be supposed, 
the, financial details of all these agreements were excessively 
complex. * , 

Summarising tha railway work of the Second Empire, it 
iffay be said that in its early years (1852-60) the 1842 programme * 
of trunk lines was completed, almost as originally planned, 
together with a considerable number of subsidiary lines; that 
in its later years the trunk lines were modernised and further 
additions made to the subsidiaries; so that the Frinch railway 
map of 1870 contained most of the main features* otohe map 
as it was jn the twentieth century. A number of minor lines 
were authorised outside the control of the srj great companies. 
They usually received assistance from the state, but not a 
guarantee. Of* these the most important was the Victor 
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Emmanuel Company, which made the Mont Cenis tunnel in 
the* sixties; but this company was taken over by the P.-L.-M. 
jn 1867. There is no need to insist cm its economic significance. 
Finally, it may be noted that all this work 'of concession and 
consolidation was not parliamentary . owing* t6 the constitutional 
•situatidn under the Empire. Whfin in its la^f days the Empire 
trieS to liberalise itself, Parliament claimed the exclusive right 
to make concessions for all jput the*most local and insignificant 
lines.* The law containing the claim was of July 27, 1870. 
France had declared war eight days before. • 

§ 39. When France goj her great trunk lines open under 
Napoleon III, Germany, so Treitschke used to boast, had had. 
her main lines in operation for a decade 1 . “In this peaceful 
contest she was far ahead of all continental nations, with tjie 
sole exception of Belgium, ahead both of centralised France and 
of wealthy Holland.” “ It was the railways which first dragged 
the nation from its economic stagnation; they ended what the 
Zollverein had only begun; with such power did they break in 
upon all the old habits of life, that already in the forties the 
aspect of Germany was completely changed.” There is a dash 
of exaggeration in all this and the contrast with France is 
overdrawn; but Germans may be justifiably proud iof an 
achievement which was the more remarkable because their 
country had at that time no central government and no«great 
reserves of capital. 

Some German business men, statesmen, and thinkers, had 
occupied themselves With the railway question at an early date. 
From 1825 onwards Fritz Harkort, a Westphalian manufacturer, 
was pressing railway projects on an incredulous and generally 
hostile public. In 1828 Motz, the creator of the Zollverein, 
had considered a scheme for a line from the Rhine to the Weser, 
in order to avoid the Dutch Rhine tolls* King Ludwig of 
Bavaria waS passionately interested in railway talk, and sent 
engineers to England, France and Belgium in the early thirties 
to make inquiry. «He brushed aside the assertion of the Bavarian 
College of Physicians that railway travel would give horrible head¬ 
aches to both travellers and spectators. He had the satisfaction 

1 Deutsche Geschichte, IV, 581-2. 
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of knowing, in December 1835, that the first German railway 
had been opened in his kingdom*. It was the five mile suburban 
line from Nuremberg to Fiirth. The distance was covered ig 
fifteen minutes by steam and in twenty-five with,horse traction. 
But it was resefvid for. Friedrich List, just returned from 
America, to conceive and advocate with restless energy*the idea 
‘of a German railway systems ft is all laid t>ut irAis pamphlet 
published at Leipzig in 1^3—“£)f a Saxon’railway system as 
foundation for a general German systerfi.” He sketched in 
nearly all the lines as they were afterwards built. He foresaw, 
though no Prussian, that the bulk of the lines would radiate? 
from- Berlin—six was his number, and six there were twenty 
years later. Also he attained his’immediate object. A company 
was created to build a line from Leipzig to Dresden. The Saxon 
government was helpful but took no real part in the enterprise. 
Within six years (April 1839) the line was at work, and it 
carried 412,000 people in it^first year, including ladies who kept 
needles between their lips to check familiarity in the single 
tunnel. 

List had been thrown over by tha Leipzig business men at 
an early stage. So he founded a railway journal to spread his 
viffwl, and went to Magdeburg to interest people there in the 
extension of the Saxon line, which he saw as a piece of a trunk 
lintf from Prag to Hamburg. The Magdeburgers approached 
the Prussian government. They found the officials suspicious. 
Hjving sanctioned a short line near Dusseldorf, and a Berlin- 
Potsdam suburban connection, they weft hesitating over several 
large schemes recently put forward, including one for a great 
north-south line strongly backed by Bavaria. Their hesitation* 
is explicable, when it is recalled that Prussia proper was still 
very badly equipped with roads. One large section of Pomer¬ 
ania ( Vorpommem ) did not contain a single made road. The 
^officials naturally spoke of doing one thing at a time. A report 
had been put in to prove that there was not trade ehough on any 
of the routes suggested to justify a single railway line. The 
Minister of Posts was stiff in opposition; he # saw all his arrange¬ 
ments upset. So was thesleading general of engineers; he said 

1 An experimental line had been laid at Elbcrfeld in 1826. 
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railways would be of no use in war. The King thought quick 
travel should be reserved for gentlemen; but the Crown Prince 
(die future Frederick William IV) wis a railway enthusiast. He 
was always an .enthusiast of one kind or another. 

In consequence of ministerial cqolnessj Ihe first Prussian 
tailway ‘law, ^ compiled before any* important, line on Prussian 
territory ( had *>eep fnade, and issued in Nov., 1838, w&s rather 
unsympathetic towards private enterprise and did not con¬ 
template immediate* state'action. Yet, considering how little 
was then known of railways, its provisions were far-sighted and 
'at least tended to prevent .bubble projects and wasteful com¬ 
peting lines. ^ ( 

In spite of official suspicions, however, the Magdeburg 
project was allowed to go forward. The necessary funds were 
raised with comparative ease; and by August 1840 the Magde- 
burg-Leipzig line was open to traffic. It paid a dividend that 
year. Meanwhile a number of other companies had come into 
existence under the terms of the new law—Diisseldorf-Elber- 
feld, Berlin-Kothen (Kothen is on the Magdeburg-Leipzig), 
Berlin-Stettin. After 1840 the suspicions of government were 
allayed, and the work of concession-granting went on rapidly. 
The Prussian state even began to give some direct assistance to 
railway building. It took shares in or guaranteed interest on the 
Berlin-Kothen and the Berlin-Stettin. After 1842 it bedkme 
bolder and, finding the exchequer full, planned over a thousand 
miles of necessary line, to expedite the construction of whjch 
it was now prepared to* offer a guarantee of interest to the con¬ 
structing companies, whenever the prospects of any given 
'railway were not «good enough to attract capital without 
guarantee. Among the lines now planned were the Rhine-Weser, 
to link those river basins; the Thuringian line, to do for the 
railway systems what the great Thuringian highway had done 
for the road#, i.e. link Prussia with the south; the Frankfurt-, 
on-Oder-Ereslau, which, together with the Berlin-Frankfurt and 
Upper Silesian lines already in hand, would join the .capital to 
the coal-fields and tjie delicate strategical area of Upper Silesia; 
a Posen line for Prussian Poland; and the great Eastern line 
running through the Prussias. The results of this change of 
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front by the state are clearly shown in the figures of line open 
for traffic on Prussian territory. They are 

a 

1844 about 500 mile9 
1848 „ 1500 „ 

i860 ,, 3500 „ 

The western and southern 1 German states followed th* 
Belgian rather th^n the Pruss«n*example. The firsf state railway 
in Germany was a short stretch o£ line openeti in Brunswick in 
1838. In 1842 the Hanoverian state <made*up its mind <0 take 
part in the general development of the German railways, lest 
trade should be diverted from its territory, which was crossed by 
• the natural routes from Berlin to the lower Rhine and from 
Hamburg and Bremen to the south. It concerned itself at 
first only with the east-west route, and had opened about 
150 miles of line before 1848. Every line in Hanover was built 
by the state down to its annexation by Prussia in 1866. Bavaria 
began with private lines; ljut as very little progress had been 
made by 1844, the state stepped in and did all the work itself 
for the next twelve years, when a period of speculation threw 
up a number of private companies.* Wurtemberg, after long 
delays, decided for state action in 1845; but its first line was not 
ojJSnid until 1850. Baden also decided on a state system; opened 
the first stretch of the Rhine-valley line (Heidelberg-Karlsruhe) 
in ^43, and pushed it southward to the Swiss frontier in the 
next three years. Of the lesser states it need only be said, that 
thg free commercial city of Frankfurt not only found, through 
its citizens, much capital for private railway enterprise, but as 
a state became part owner (with Hesse-Cassel) of the very 
fmportant Main-Weser railway, which linked the Main to»* 
Hanover and the north. 

For comparison with the early railway achievement of France, 
consider the situation in Germany in 1849-50. There were 
# about 3000 miles of line opgn on what was in 1914 the territory 
of the German Empire (excluding Aisace-Lorraifte)y and over 
1000 milfs more on Austrian territory, compared with 2000 in 
France (including Alsace-Lorraine) a year.or two later. The 
German through routes were much further advanced than the 
French. Starting from Munich there was continuous railway 
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communication on to the Saxon system and so to Leipzig. 
Starting from Bale there was communication down the Rhine 
galley to Mainz. The Rhine narrows*from Mainz to Bonn were 
not yet provided with a line. At Leipzig a traveller from the 
south struck the almost completed trunk tines of northern 
Germarty. From Leipzig he (foulA go to Berlin. FromJBerlin 
to ffamburg'.or to*Magdeburg, Hanover, Dysseldorf* and the 
lower Rliine; or to Halle, Wpimar and Cassel; or to Frankfurt 
on the Oder and set all the way down Silesia to Cracow and 
Teschen; or to Stettin and the Baltic and thenee, a roundabout 
‘route, to Posen. The great eastern line from Berlin to Bromberg 
and the Vistula, and so to Danzig and Konigsberg, was not • 
yet in hand. 

From Hanover the traveller could not only get to the low$r 
Rhine, to Diisseldorf and Cologne; he could also go direct 
either to Bremen or to Harburg, on the left bank of the Elbe 
opposite Hamburg. The now very important southern line 
from Hanover through Gottingen and Cassel, and so to the 
Main valley, was not at this time available. Whereas a traveller 
arriving in France from, overseas at Calais, Havre, Brest or 
Bordeaux, in 1850, could not have got through by rail to any 
point on the French north-eastern, eastern, or soittMbrn 
* frontiers, a traveller arriving at Bremen, Hamburg or Stettin 
could cross Germany to Cracow or Prag, and could get within 
easy distance of the western frontier near Cologne, and of the 
southern frontier near Munich. 

It has been seen that there was a considerable amount of 
railway open on Austrian territory before >850, linked to the 
"•lines of what was ts be the German Empire in the north. Bift 
the Austrian through routes were not at that time quite complete. 
Much of the great south line from Vienna to Trieste was 
finished; but the final difficult bit of mountainous country from 
Laibach to Trieste had not been tackled. The north main line 
from Vienna* into upper Silesia was built, and so was the line 
to Prag, which connected with the Saxon system at .Dresden. 
In short, commurycation was very nearly complete from the 
North Sea and the Baltic to the Adriatic. As there were no 
railways of importance on Swiss territory at this time; as the 
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question of an Alpine tunnel was not faced until the sixties; and 
as the few railways existing in Italy before 1859 were all isolated 
fragments, linked to nothing, this system of Germanic lines 
which ended at Laibach was by far the most remarkable piece 
of continuous railway in Europe. 

It is not necessary to follofa oit in detail the rapidly increasing 
* density «f the German railway fietwork between and*i866. 
There were no important* changes in the pnnciples t>f railway 
policy. Prussia exercised a close supervision overall projects, 
so as to avoid wasteful competition and provide adequately for 
economic and strategic necessities. Under Moltke, her War 
Staff thoroughly understood what use the army could make of 
a properly controlled railway system. Encouragement of 
fssential lines was carried out, as before, by guarantees of interest ’ 
or other financial devices. But the Prussian government con¬ 
tinued to rely mainly on private enterprise to raise the capital 
and carry on the business management of the railways. Prussia’s 
chief western and southern neighbours relied mainly on the 
national exchequer as before. Not until Hanover and Hesse- 
Cassel were annexed in 1866 did th$ Prussian state own much 
railway line. Those annexations, /ollowed by that of Alsace- 
Lbrjaine in 1871, form the prelude to the railway history of 
the German Empire; for in no sphere do economics and politics ■ 
bland more completely than in that of railway policy. 

The revolutionary effects of the railway on a country such 
is Germany was in the early nineteenth century need little 
:mphasis. For eastern Germany at any rate, parallels must be 
looked for in the»railway history of Russia, rather than in that 
jf France or England. Treitschke’s saying that the railways 
changed the whole face of the land was certainly true by the 
end of the forties. In a country whose road system was*still 
new and very imperfect, and whose towns were almost without 
sxception small and half piral, its revolutionary*influence was 
far more conspicuous than in older developed, and more 
urbanised lands. There was something American about it, 
just as there was a technical likeness between German and 
American railway methqds. Like America, Germany had got 
her railways’quickly and cheap. Land was cheap in the first 
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place. “The vast expenditure for earth work and costly works 
of art, such as viaducts, bridges, and tunnels, by which vallies 
gre bestridden and mountains pierced’to gain a straight and level 
line in the English system have not been attempted,” Lardner 
wrote in 1850. “The railways have been eafried more nearly 
dong the natural level of the country.” They “have been 
constructed on principles analogous to those .which have been 
found to'answer so well in ^jnerica*” The average cost of the 
lines spentd by 1850 was put at less than £11,000 a mile, 
compared with £16,500 in Belgium, and with an estimated 
£30-40,000 in England. English estimates were difficult to 
frame, because many companies were floated only to sink and 
some lines begun but not finished. There was little of all this 
in Germany, where state control prevented the haphazard 
methods of England in the forties. 

The German lines did, however, follow the Leipzig-Dresden 
in adopting Stephenson’s narrow English gauge—“for mere 
love of imitation...and to the damage of travellers’ nerves,” 
as Treitschke said 1 . It was in all probability an error. Brunei’s 
broad gauge would have suited German conditions better; 
but Brunei was never called.in to advise, Stephenson was. 

§ 40. The electric telegraph first appeared in all countries 
as an adjunct to the railway. Its predecessor, the cross country 
line of semaphore poles, with arms like those of the modem 
railway signal which is descended from it, had come into use 
in France in 1793-4, when it sent military news from the 
frontier with unheard-of speed. The inventor, Claude Chappe, 
died in 1805. Subsequently the British Admiralty had such 
lines along the Portsmouth and Plymouth roads—predecessor# 
of the existing Admiralty wireless. In Louis Philippe’s reign 
France had 5000 kilometres of the system. Prussia used it 
extensively. Berlin could get an answer from Coblenz within 
four hours and, with the help of cpuriers, from Petersburg in 
fifty. But*the system was expensive. Each pole needed an 
operator, as readers of the Adventures of the Count 9/ Monte 
Cristo may remeipber. Signalling in thick weather was 
impossible. In all countries the system was reserved for 

1 Deutsche Gesctdchte, IV, 589. 
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government. It is said that when the Berliners saw the wooden 
arms waving all day on the building in the Dorotheenstrasse, 
then they knew that times’were bad. , 

Meanwhile-men of science everywhere had been probing the 
powers of electricity. In 1833 two German professors—Gauss 
and Weber—linked the Gottfngejh observatory with the^hjrsical 
laboratory, by wqy of the spire of St John’s Chunih and a wire 
a thousand yards long. Weber pffered his'inventidh to the 
Leipzig-Dresden railway in 1836, but it was declined. • , 

That same year, Morse i* America invented the method and 
apparatus which was, when perfected, to drive all others out of* 
the field. After that the adoption of telegraphy was astonishingly 
quick. In the forties land lines’spread all over Europe, to be 
fallowed in the fifties by the submarine cables. “Whilst I am 
writing these pages,” said Lardner with natural awe in 1850, 

“ projects are in progress for electric communication on a scale 
still more extensive and havjng objects the importance of which 
it is difficult to estimate. It is proposed to establish electric 
wires between London and the Continent.” Beyond this 
“startling project,” “it is said that at New York a proposition 
has been made to establish electric wires between New York 
ai!8 England, by sinking them to the bottom of the Atlantic.” 

In fact the first underwater line had been laid two years 
earlier by Werner von Siemens in Kiel harbour 1 . It was in con¬ 
nection with submarine mines. The year after Lardner wrote, 
the Dover-Calais cable was at work. Similar cables were rapidly 
laid in all the narrow seas of Europe In the fifties. Then in 
the sixties, after infinite labour, came cables “ sunk to the bottom 
Sf the Atlantic,” and with them the age an which the world** 
shrank into a single market. 

1 According to %D. Fischer in Conrad’s Handwtirlerbuch, VH, H 53 * 
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RURAL FRANCE, } 848-1^4 

§ 41. Whe'r. Leopold Delisle wrote, in 1852, of how little' 
French Agriculture had changed since the thirteenth century, 
Fiance* had- several Railways but no railway system. In the 
next ten years the railways grew intc a system and the telegraph 
came. French agriculture did not forthwith cease to be in many 
ways medieval. It has medieval features to this day. ( See post, § 49,) 
But forces were set free vastly more powerful than had ever 
played upon it, forces capable of doing in decades what und^r 
all previous conditions might have taken centuries. Within ten 
years of Delisle’s pronouncement, Ldonce de Lavergne wrote 
his Economie rurale de la France , a book which was used in an 
earlier chapter to illustrate the relative immobility of French 
agriculture down to the fifties 1 . But all through the book the 
whistle of the locomotive can be heard. Lavergne writes, it 
may be, of Berri where things have changed hardly at all since 
Perette went to market with her milk on her head in cdtilUm 
simple et souliers plats, and where the bonhommes live on in the 
old way. Yet now, he tells us, since the rail has come, things 
begin to move and they will move faster soon. So it is of 
whatever district he writes; and although he praises almost 
extravagantly what thtf roads have done, it is clear that he 
expects far more from the rail. The grain-cagrying ocean tramp 
*und the cold-storags steamer he does not foresee. 

Fifty years later, a French writer selected the years about 
i860 as the turning point in modern French agrarian history. 
“Already they knew something of foreign competition, of the 
use of machines, of rising costs of production. But what to-day t 
seems obviwuS was then at most descried by far-sighted observers. 
Agriculture was still, in spite of undoubted technical improve¬ 
ments, intensely traditional, marked by the predominance of 
manual* work and by a resigned submission to the...caprice of 

1 First edition, i860: "to-day” for Lavergne is 1857-9. 
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nature 1 .” The foreign competition, the use of machinery, and 
the rising costs of production which M. Augd-Laribe picked out 
as characteristics.of the latest age, are all intimately connected 
with those improVfements in the means of transport, which drew 
land nearer to laildi drew the country nearer to the constantly 
developing engineering and'chemical industries of th* towns, 
and called for greater expenditure of capital and/effort the 
cultivator, who, if he was a hirer^of labour, fiad to Md against 
the employers of these now easily accessible towns.* < 
During the half century 1860-1910 France, alone among 
the greater western nations, retained her predominantly rural" 
character. But the rural side of Her national life was losing 
ground. The economic anS sohial forces tending to a more 
complete urbanisation were so strong, that not even France’s 
inadequate coal supplies, wonderful climate, and landowning 
peasantry could prevent her following the same road as her 
neighbours. After 1850 the movement was relatively rapid. 
It was pointed out, in discussing French industries in an earlier 
chapter, that between 1801 and 1851 the percentage of the 
population of France dwelling in tojvns of more than 20,000 
inhabitants only grew from 6-75 t§ io-6. By 1891 the figure 
had jisen to 21-1; by 1911 it was 26-0. From about 1875 th e 
population classed as rural began to decline absolutely, the total 
population growing slowly. In 1846, before the railways had 
begun to tell, the total population (including Alsace-Lorraine) 
was 35,400,000; the rural population was 26,750,000 or 75-6 per 
cent, of the whole. By 1866 the percentage had fallen to 69-5. 
The course of events under the Third Republic was as follows: 



Total population 

Rural population 

Percentage 

1876 

36,900,000 

24,900,000 

676 

1886 

38,200,000 

24,450,000 

64-1 

1896 

18,500,000 

23,500,000 

609 

1906 

39,250,000 

22,700,000 

579 

1911 

39,600,000 

22,100,000 

369 


The rural population in French statistics is the population 
living in. communes whose chef lieu contains less than 2000 
inhabitants. The test is necessarily rough. In the south 

1 M. Aug£-Lajibd, L'ivoluti&i de la France agricole, 1912; a book to which 
this chapter is very much indebted. 
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particularly, where the Mediterranean urban civilisation has 
persisted from classical times, many big villages or country 
Jowns well above the 2000 level are predominantly agricultural. 
Against this, however, must be set the increase in rural districts 
of non-agricultural people—traders, lawyer*, mechanics and 
transport workers. So that in Lvhdever way $ie reckoning was 
made the result would not Derfar different. Moreover, if 
allowancfc is made for an increase of non-agricultural people in 
rural districts, it mast nqt be overlooked that many of them, 
especially the mechanics, are there f just because agriculture is, 
so to speak, less rural than it was. It is coming into the mechanical 
and business life of the towns. It is being industrialised. This 
industrialisation of agriculture; very partial as it remained right 
down to 1914, is a feature of the modern age which will require 
attention. 

§ 42. Nothing has happened since the sixties of the nine¬ 
teenth century to alter materially the framework of French rural 
society. The landowning peasantry has not been bought out; 
very far from it. The slow growth of population, and its actual 
decline on the land, have prevented any conspicuous increase in 
the subdivision of the holdings. It could in fact be said with 
almost absolute truth that population has not grown in $rder 
that holdings might not be subdivided; some of the districts 
where the fairly prosperous peasant owner or the comfortable 
farmer predominates being those in which the birthrate is 
lowest. Such are the Garonne valley, Burgundy and Normandy. 
On the other hand, none of the later political vicissitudes 
of France have destroyed the class of latge landowners as 
•it was reconstituted early in the nineteenth century. Properties 1 
have changed hands or have been cut up. The bourgeoisie has 
bought and the old noble and gentle families have sold, in 
France as everywhere else; but large landowning has not dis¬ 
appeared, though it has lost some of its importance. 

Inquiries fnade in 1908-9 showed that it was generally 
stationary or declining. In some departments it hardly existed. 
In a very few it showed a slight increase. Occasionally a new 
form of large arabfe estate had resulted from drainage enter- 
■ prises or recovery of sandy wastes in the sodth. A recent 



transference of large estates to business men from the towns 
was registered almost everywhere; also the phenomenon, so 
familiar in Britain, of lafge forests and moors kept under a 
single control for sporting reasons. The definitely agricultural 
large estate was no* comparatively rare, the large agricultural 
estate mainly cultivated by or foiythe owner rarer still. Ib sfcort? 
the position of the large prdprietor was efonorracallv weaker 
than it had been fifty years earlier; but no dramatic change 
had occurred. He still held his place*in rural society. • 

One rural class, if it may fairly be called a class, has certainly 
declined—that of the metayers. Thj decline set in early in the ‘ 
nineteenth century. Already in Lavergne’s day, mitayage was 
unknown in districts where it had been common before the 
Revolution. The ordinary fanning lease was taking its place. 
Since his day the process has continued. It cannot be traced 
statistically, owing to the defects of the French census and other 
returns; but it was a matter ofjDommon observation that mitay age, 
once common all over France, had become by the end of the 
nineteenth century the peculiarity of certain provinces. 

Agricultural returns of the years i88e and 1892—later returns 
of the same type are not available—seveal the position to which 
met&ybge had sunk, towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
As they do not show a decline in the decade, on the contrary 
a tiny increase,it maybe assumed that the position was stabilised, 
and that in 1892 mitayage was holding its own as a form of 
tenure well suited to certain districts and types of agriculture. - 
But its place was now very definitely subordinate to that of either 
cultivating proprietorship or ordinary farming for a money rent. 
The figures are as follows: • 


1882 1892 

Cultivating proprietor... 2,151,000 2,199,000 

Farmer ... ... 968,000 1,061,000 

Mitayer ... ... 342,000 344^00 

a • 

General conclusions cannot be drawn with an^ confidence 
from thesf isolated statistics; but the reported growth of nearly 
10 per cent, in farmers, as compared with the,very slight growth 
in proprietors, suggests that subdivision of holdings was pro¬ 
ceeding on hired land at a perceptible rate. This may, and 
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probably does, only reflect the growth of market gardening, 
flov/er gardening, and so on, Mich have come to play so large 
a part in modern French agriculture* Most o£the land so used 
is rented, especially about Paris. As a good living can be got 
from a very small holding onfthis system, the whole group of 
figures must ,not be taken as iit, any way suggesting a deteriora¬ 
tion in ^he Status "or comfort of the average working owner, 
farmer, or mitayer. r 

These same statistics, isolated though they are, help to give 
a concrete notion of the position ind importance of the true 
labouring class in French agriculture. In discussing the early 
nineteenth century, it was pointed out that old France did 
not contain a regular class of landless labourers, and that the 
Revolution did nothing to produce such a class. Sons of 
peasants and peasants whose land, whether owned or held by 
metayage, was insufficient for their needs, went out to work; 
but there was a perpetual movement from class to class. The 
peasant’s son inherited the holding. The day labourer saved 
and rented a bit of land. The peasant without land enough put 
in a short day’s work fof a wage—this was, and is, especially 
common in the vine lands- of the south—and tended his own 
patch in the evenings. There were of course everywhere 
some landless individuals, and here and there local conditions 
resembling those of nineteenth century England. But' the 
real rural labouring class, the proletariat, the “wage slaves” of 
Marxian economics, did not exist. And the partial industrializing 
and commercialising of agriculture, in the later nineteenth 
century, had not produced such a class, in spite of assertions to 
"the contrary. For’the average unit of agriculture, the agri¬ 
cultural “business,” remains as small as ever it was, and its 
typical manager is still the working peasant or the very small 
farmer. 

Besides tfie groups of cultivating proprietors, fanners, and 
mitayers ,Classed as chefs Sexploitation in the 1882-92 statistics, 
there are three groups of “auxiliary and salaried persons.” They 
are rSgisseurs, stewards or bailiffs who manage properties for 
large owners, day labourers ( jourtialiers ) and _ farm servants 
(, domestiques). The farm servant is fed and housed by his 
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master and hired by the month, the season, or the year. .Ac¬ 
cording to the 1882 returns the tdtal of these “auxiliaries” Vas 
slightly less, and. according to the 1892 returns considerably^ 
less, than that of^the chefs Sexploitation. Even allowing for 
some errors, it is perfectly .evident that in this decade the pro¬ 
portion of “auxiliaries” to “chtfs” was certainly nof rising* 
and appears to have been falling. At most, in’tlje wnole # country, 
there averaged not quite onfe “auxiliary” to each “chief.” And 
many of these “auxiliaries ” had land t>f their own, of half some 
chance of becoming y chiefs” in course of time. The figures 
are as follows: , 


Total of chefs d‘exploitation 

1882 

• 3,461,000 

1892 

3,604,000 

3,058,000 

Total of auxiliaires 

3,453,000 

Composed of: 

Stewards, etc. 

18,000 

16,000 

Day labourers 

1,481,000 

1,210,000 

1,832,000 

Farm servants 

1,954,000 


Of the day labourers, 727,000 in 1882 and 509,000 in 1892, 
are reported as owning some small scrap of land. The enormous 
fall under this head suggests statistical error. Indeed the 
whole series of figures must not be pr&sed too hard. Neverthe¬ 
less they give rough arithmetical precision to a situation which 
changed very little during the nineteenth century, and certainly 
has not changed appreciably in the twentieth. There can be 
no question of wage slavery and a proletariat in a society where 
the number of potential employers is rather greater than that 
of tfie actually employed. 

Only in a very few districts and in a few forms of agriculture 
has a labouring class come into existence susceptible to class- 
consciousness and fit for labour organisation. Such are the 
great estates of the Bordeaux and other wine districts, the 
big farms north of Paris, and the forests in many departments. 
Here alone has it been possible for labour conflicts of the 
industrial type to arise. The woodcutters and the vineyard 
workers are those who have most often taken collective action. 
In these industries a distinct labour class was not a nineteenth 
centuiy creation. It had long existed in ona form or another. 
The new thing was the ofganisation, which was worked out 
in the eighties and nineties. 


11—2 
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Nor did the typical peasant’s or small farmer’s holding change 
its Size or character between i860 and 1914. It has been pointed 
•out already that France had no general inclosure movement 
before i860, apart from inclosure of commons. Holdings were 
never systematically consolidated, not fields°rearranged. She has 
hadmo such movement since i46o. Where open-field husbandry 
with its scattered, holdings anciently prevailed,, peasanfproperty 
is still usually, as the French pay, dispersed. French economists, 
agriculturists and statesmen have lamented this dispersion; but a 
policy of consolidation has never been pressed on by government, 
as it has been in many othgr continental countries. All through 
the years since the common-field Routine lost its ancient binding 
force, and in France that was long ago, peasants have been 
exchanging and buying and rounding off their holdings as they 
had opportunity. But the continued laments over dispersion, 
its frequency, and its uneconomic character, indicate clearly 
enough how incomplete the process still is. 

The typical farmer, again, is of the smallest. There has been 
no tendency whatever, so far as the facts are known, towards 
consolidation of holdings. The big farms are where they have 
so long been. Occasionally, for some special purpose such as 
the seedsman’s business, a big concern may have grown up here 
or there. Occasionally, too, but less often than in the early 
nineteenth century, a large proprietor directs the cultivation of 
his own estate. For the rest, the typical farmer was and is a 
'small man, not distinguishable from the average peasant culti¬ 
vator, and often a less prosperous person than many of his 
peasant neighbours. If all the day labourers and farm servants 
■ reported in the statistics of 1892 had worked for the farmers 
reported in the same statistics, each farmer would have had 
exactly three “ auxiliaries.” A large proportion of these labourers 
did not work for arable farmers at all, but on vineyards and other 
great estate^. Some helped the larger peasant cultivators. When 
a further’considerable deduction has been made, for the solid 
body of labourers in the districts of really large farms, jt becomes 
clear that the farmer outside those districts would often have 
no “ auxiliaries ” at all, and at best wwuld have two or three. The 
average could hardly be above two, and was probably below. 
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Statistical discussions-about the rise or fall in the size of the 
average holding are full of pitfalls, even with the best material 
and in a country where holdings are normally compact, lik^ 
England. The Frfench statistical material is very.defective, and 
the broken up French peasant holdings invite error. And there 
is the constantly recurring (Jbesjion, what, after all, is« small? 
moderate,or largq holding? A»questionastowhich,Again,French 
conditions invite error. The ecogomic aAswer shouM not be * 
in acres but in net product. The viaeyard, the oliveyasd, the 
Parisian market garden, the fiower gardens of the Mediterranean 
coast, cannot be classified with ordinary arable holdings. On" 
a couple of well-watered ayes in the country by Avignon a 
family can live in reasonable comfort. A small holding there, for 
ajpeasant who tries to live by it, is an acre and a quarter. In 
the rather infertile corn lands of la triste Sologne, 125 acres is 
reckoned a small holding. In Burgundy, a man is counted a small¬ 
holder who has less than about seven acres of vines, or less than 
50 acres of corn land. These illustrations are taken from answers 
sent in to the Ministry of Agriculture in 1908-9 in reply to the 
question—what do you reckon a small holding for the various 
regions, and for various agricultural purposes, in your de¬ 
partment 1 ? 

Statistics of holdings were taken in 1862, 1882, and 1892. 
There are also some estimates put forward by the Minister of 
Finance in 1909,based on unpublished information and therefore 
of fess value, but still interesting. The figures cover both owned- 
and rented holdings, and are meant to give an idea of the size 
of the typical agricultural “business” in France. For the pur¬ 
poses of the present chapter the 1882 returns may be omitted. »• 
They only differ by very small percentages from those of 189^2. 

Number of Holdings in France. 

1862 1892 • 1908 

• Very small (under 2J acres) *. not reported 2,235,000. 2.088,000 
Small (2^—25 acres) ... 2,435,000 2,618,000 2,524,000 

Middling {25-100 acres) ... 636,000 711,000 746,000 

Large * (100-250 acres) 1 j 105,000 118,000 

Very large (over 250 acres )j — * 54 , 000 j ,33,000 29,000 

' 1 The hectare if here, and tlS-oughout, taken at 2I acres. It is actually 
2-471. 
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The table brings out most clearly the stability of the situation 
since the early sixties. It helps to justify the assertion that the 
framework of French rural society has no{ been materially 
altered. Ther? have been, and no doubt vfill be, acute con¬ 
troversies as to whether or n^t it is really‘tAie that the “very 
Sargf ” holdings declined by spoilt 12 per cent, between 1892 
and 1908, arid about what this means if it is jtrue. But in view 
of the r&cognisect weakness r of the-figures, in which a 10 per 
cent, margin of errdr would not be at all surprising, such con¬ 
troversy is unfruitful. The fruitful conclusions from the table 
are, first, that the statisticians of 1862 and of 1908 only differed 
by between 3 and 4 per cent, in thgir estimates of the number of. 
“small” holdings; second, that the 1908 estimate of the number 
of holdings above 100 acres is only 8-9 per cent, less than the 
1862 estimate; third, that even allowing for a considerable 
margin of error, there seems to have been a modest growth in 
the number of middling holdings, mainly at the expense—if the 
1908 figures are to be trusted—of the very small and small 
holdings. It looks as if the fairly comfortable peasants had been 
quietly buying scraps from their smaller neighbours, an as¬ 
sumption which fits in with what is known of the facts from 
other sources than statistics. • 

English readers will note the very different standards of size 
for a holding applied in the twocountrieS. That 100 acres should 
be classed as a large holding and 250 acres as a very large 
• holding, and that there should be two and a half million holdings 
under 25 acreSj sounds odd in a country where a 50 acre holding 
is reckoned small, and where the average bolding, including a 
• great many not rewlly agricultural, is 66 acres. • 

o To complete this sketch of the things which have remained 
relatively stable in the agricultural life of modem France, 
something must be said of communal property. In 1815 the 
communes had owned about a tenth of the whole area of France, 
chiefly woddland and mountain pasture. There had been no 
great change by i860. At that time they owned about 12,000,000 
acres, the total areji of France being then about 140,000,000 acres. 
Of the 12,000,000 acres, nearly 4,500,000 were forest and wood, 
including the great stretches of communal forest in the Alps, 
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the Pyrenees, the Vosges and the Jura. About 6,700,000 acres 
were pasture, heath, and true waste—the stony wilderness of 
the Camargue, pr the still unreclaimed landes of the Biscay 
coast. Here again mountain commons predominated. The 
rest—about 750,600 acres—wasp arable, meadow, vineyard, or 
garden. By 1877, the total afea pf communal property<wa^ said 
•to have fallen from about i2fooo,ooo to about 10^50,000 acres. 
The decline represents mainly actual recovery of Mind from 
communal waste for individual agriculture. Of the* 10,750,000 
acres not less than ,1,500 ,*oo were completely unproductive; 
largely rock and glacier, of which a single department contained* 
> nearly 750,000 acres of grijn Dauphin^ peaks, which hardly 
suggest acreage. While the total of communal property had 
fallen, the amount of woodland had risen to about 5,000,000 acres 
as a result of afforestation. 

Apart from the mountain pastures, which account for by far 
the greater part of the unwooded commons of France, ins the 
communal woodland alone which affects the daily life of the 
cultivator; and there are important districts, especially in the 
north-west, where even communal wtytdland is unknown. While 
waste has shrunk a little since 187,7, woodland and mountain 
pasture remain much as they were; for the forest code forbids 
partition of woodland, and the habits of the mountaineers require 
undivided pasture. Between a quarter and a fifth of all the 
forests of France belongs to the communes, the total afforested 
area being about 23,000,000 acres. As a very large part of the 
remainder belongs to the state, and is administered by it direct, 
the importance ofc communal forest ownership is clear. The 
^,000,000 acres of communal woodlands foamed an appreciable, 
part of the approximately 130,000,000 acres of the French 
Republic between 1871 and 1918. The communes regulate tlieir 
use, and are entitled to levy a small charge for their care and 
maintenance. So the Frepch village can do without much 
coal, and the villager gets timber for the needs of hisaholding. 

§ 43. If the figures of the French agricultural population 
quoted above are to be trusted, the number of “ auxiliaries,” day 
labourers and farm servvits, fell by 400,000, or nearly 12 per 
cent., in the'single decade 1882-92, whereas the number of 
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chefs Sexploitation, agricultural entrepreneurs large and small, 
actually grew. It is most unfortunate that similar figures are 
not available for every decade. But -non-statistical information 
confirms the impression which these figures give—namely that 
when the rural population b^gan to decline' absolutely, about 
the yea* 1875,the decline tookythe'form of a ipigration from the 
day labouring and farm servant class into the towns. The class-, 
it will be'rememb'ered, has always been recruited, first, from the 
small .sections of absolutely landless people in the country 
districts; second, from the holders. of scraps of land by which 
they cannot live; third, from peasants’ sons who see no 
immediate prospect of coming intp property. These groups are 
composed of men, all of whom, since the introduction of uni¬ 
versal military service by the Third Republic, have learnt what 
town life is like—at least as seen from the barracks. The modest 
prospects for them on the land fail to satisfy. Moreover, in 
spite, of the natural outcry of employers against the rural 
exodus, and the fatal charm of the city, it is of course true that 
with modern mechanical developments in agriculture less 
labour is required to the acre, for arable farming, than was 
required in the years before agricultural machinery began to 
tell. And the economy of machinery is not confined to arable 
farming. But either the exodus went beyond the point of 
maximum economy in the substitution of machinery for human 
labour, or employers, finding that an alternative and cheaper 
labour supply was available, did not trouble to push the use of 
machinery to the point of maximum economy; for towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, before thp fall had gone far, 
•.these absconding Frenchmen began to be replaced on a large 
scale by immigrant aliens. 

^Belgian labourers had for a long time been in the habit of 
tramping into the north French department^, particularly for 
gang work in the fields of sugar Jjeet. Their numbers grew. 
Spaniards ctrimped round the Pyrenees for the vintage of the 
south. Italians helped to get in the harvests of the south-east, 
or were hired as cowmen and cheesemakers by the well-to-do 
French peasantry of Savoy. A few .Swiss and Germans also 
came, and latterly, in the present century, there began to arrive 
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in the north-east, and even in the neighbourhood of Paris, some 
of those Polish harvesters on whose assistance Germany had 
relied for many years. This last is an extraordinary develop¬ 
ment. The “ chilcf-rich ” Slav, as the Germans call him, reaches 
right across Germ*any to spill his Surplus children in Malthusian 
France. As with, the Belgian, the Italian and the Spaniard? 
tamings* and conditions of ttork, which had msftle the more 
prosperous Frenchman rebel and go to totfn, were an Ittraction 
drawing him from afar. • ' • • 

These agricultural immigrants were mostly birds of passage. 
They came for harvest, vintage, or beet lifting, made their money,* 
• and returned. Some of the I^lians, however, and a considerable 
number of Spaniards, came with intention to stay, and applied 
fqr naturalisation. No estimate of their numbers, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the total number of aliens engaged on work 
of all kinds in France, has been put forward; but it must have 
been many scores of thousands. , 

It is quite impossible to determine whether or not the 
agriculture of France, from 1875 onwards, did or did not “ need ” 
so many human hands as it had one# employed. As has been 
already pointed out, the rural population fell in the thirty 
yeahffrom 1876 to 1906 by 2,200,000 or 9 per cent. But some 
of this fall was in the lower age groups—fewer children. And 
some of the fall in adults was made good by aliens. The decline 
in the working force was therefore small. If France had all 
begn rearranged into methodical and economical holdings,many 
fewer hands would certainly have beeil required. The small 
holding system, ami especially the system of small “dispersed” 
holdings, is obviously in a sense wasteful of labour. But, as-. 
suming that the small holding system is worth preserving for 
social reasons, and that dispersed holdings, as things are, cannot 
be abolished, it*is impossible to determine whether in fact 
employers, including some, peasants, might havw used more 
machinery but preferred to hire cheap aliens, ot whether— 
and this.is the critical point—the development of forms of 
agriculture which require more human labour very nearly 
balanced the economy of labour due to machinery. Leaving the 
question unsettled, the two lines of agricultural evolution, 
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economy of labour by the use of machinery, and demand for 
labour by the growth of intensive and specialised forms of 
.cultivation, may be followed. • 

§ 44. Up to the sixties, the only form of agricultural machinery 
which had come into at all general use in fiance, was the old- 
•fasfyonid type of threshing machine, usually worked by a horse 
or mule. ItAuse was almost confined to the north, and was not 
universal there. Rut'by curtailing the business of hand threshing 
in winter,* it had diready made an important inroad on the 
century-old routine of agricultural! work, and reduced the need 
' for day labourers on the larger holdings. The agricultural 
statistics of 1862 reported ioi,oqo threshing machines. (Note, 
that France then contained '790,000 holdings of more than 
25 acres and 3,200,000 ploughs.) They also showed that ex¬ 
periments were being made on the really large holdings with 
other machines, some of recently invented types, some of types 
kno\yn in England since the eighteenth century. There were 
said to be 26,000 horse hoes; 11,000 drilling machines; of 
mowers for hay and reapers for corn, 9000 each; of horse rakes 
and haymaking machines, together 6000. By comparing these 
figures with the 154,000 holdings of more than 100 acres in 
France, a precise notion can be gained of the tiny part then 
played by machinery. Not quite 7 per cent, of these big holdings 
owned drilling machines. Less than 4 per cent, of them had any 
kind of hay making machine. And these are classes of machines 
'known in England quite early in the century. 

Thirty years later the picture is different, but the difference 
is less than might perhaps have been expected. By the early 
• nineties agricultural machinery had won the day in all countri& 
where large farming was the rule. Constantly being improved, 
especially in America and England, it was undertaking new tasks 
and doing the old ones faster and on a greater scale. The big 
power-driven threshing machine .had driven out the smaller 
types. Tine‘American reaping machine had become a reaper 
and binder in the seventies. And so on. The French agricul¬ 
tural statistics of 1892, while not telling nearly all that could 
be desired, yet throw valuable light or the progress of machinery 
in a land where the typical holding was small arid “dispersed.” 
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Putting on one side the very small holdings (under acres), 
as quite unsuited to machinery of any kind, there were 346^000 
holdings in France in 189a. There were said to be 3,669,000 
ploughs of all sorts. No doubt many of the smaller holdings at* 
the bottom of thft scale would Jiave no plough" of their own, 
while all fair size*} arable fiolHings required several. Ap#rt fron* 
ploughs,' harrows^ and so on, machinery could (jardly be* ex¬ 
pected on the holdings below 25 acres. Take then, in connection 
with the other types of machinery, thf holdings aboye thgt line. 
There were, as <shov\n in the table in § 42, 746,000 between 
25 and too acres, and 147,000 over 100 acres. And there was- 
only a little more than one drilling machine and one hay¬ 
making machine for every three holdings of 100 acres or more. 
(Drilling machines, 52,000; haymaking machines, 51,000.) 
That is to say, hand sowing and hand haymaking dominated 
even on the larger holdings. There were 29,000 holdings over 
250 acres and only 23,000 reaping machines; so that the largest 
type of holdings did not average one reaper each. There* were 
252,000 horse hoes, a class of machine which was evidently 
coming into use on some holdings upder 100 acres, and there 
were 234,000 threshing machines.. The last figure is vague; 
for*\je do not know how many of these were the big migratory 
machines, which do nearly all the work in England, and how 
many small fixed machines of the earlier types. But there 
cannot be much doubt that the latter predominated. In judging 
the other implements and machines too, it must be remembered 
that a name tells little. How often was the plough just the 
ancient araire, th^ bough of a tree shod with rftetal, which was 
%till to be seen in comers of France in 1943? No doubt very, 
often. Were the reapers, reapers and binders, or some earlier 
type ? Probably almost without exception the latter. • 

The conclusidh from these figures is clear. Those machines, 
which are the typical products of the application pf nineteenth 
century metallurgy and engineering to agriculture fhgd not even 
conquered the larger French holdings in-1892, if the statistics 
are at all trustworthy. And they must be trustworthy enough 
to bear the weight of t hi sample conclusion. There can hardly 
be a 50 per cdht. error in the enumeration of reapers. 
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It must not be forgotten that in the eighties and nineties 
French agriculture was for the first time struggling against what 
seemed overwhelming foreign competition. Prices were falling. 
Appeal was being made to the state, and the Cultivator was short 
of capital. This side of the stoty will be told later. It is relevant 
•here, because small, conservative !md generally poor cultivators 
do not easily.learn <o save themselves by expenditure of capital 
on machines, whfen their pockets are empty. 

For* the. critical period, o/ modern French agrarian history, 
the twenty years following 1892, n« comprehensive statistics of 
• machinery are available. But these are certainly the years in 
which it first made general progress. France became a heavy 
importer. It was asserted, but by interested parties, that the 
imports were to the home production as three to one between 
1910 and 1913. Observers were agreed that the most rapid de¬ 
velopment occurred in the twentieth century, and especially after 
the year 1905. By 1911 it was reported that threshing machinery 
was now so universal that the flail'had vanished almost every¬ 
where. Mowing machinery for hay had become so general, 
that in many departments there was arising a generation of 
labourers who would not, pr even could not, handle a scythe. 
An estimate of certain classes of machinery for a single d^art- 
ment may serve as an indication of the trend of events; though 
it cannot be taken as strictly representative. The department is 
that of Haute-Garonne (the Toulouse country), not a country 
of specially large holdings, nor specially accessible to new in¬ 
fluences. The estimates are those of a departmental professor 
of agriculture 1 . * » 


% 

1892 

1900 

1908 

Mowing machines 

■ 450 

7000 

15,000 

Reapers (various types) .. 

180 

1500 

25,000 

Reapers and binders 

60 

800 

1,200 


What had been happening in this department since 1892 is 
evident. Machinery had been rapidly replacing hand labour for, 
the times df pressure, hay and corn harvest. And in this at least 
the department may be taken as representative of the whole 
country. It will be,noted that the professor of Haute-Garonne 

1 Beforean agricultural machinery congressin 1911 .Quoted in Augj-Larib£, 
op. cit. p. 58. 
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believed that his department contained considerably more 
reapers of various kinds, in 1908? than the official statisticians 
had claimed for all France’ sixteen years earlier. Allowing botl\ 
for official omissiohs and professorial local pride, this fully bears 
out the view that these w.ere thl critical years for mechanical 
agriculture in France. » » 

§ 45. Highly specialised agriculture was'difficult before the 
modem transport age, except iij narrow areas or‘for very 
peculiar classes of produce. There .had dlways been belts of 
garden ground about the great cities. Agricultural products 
which would keep and stand transport might be produced in" 
specialised areas, remote from the place of consumption; pro¬ 
vided those areas could be fed from elsewhere. Thus, even in 
tlje Middle Ages, there was a highly specialised vineyard 
industry about Bordeaux; because the sea and the Gironde 
enabled wine to go and corn to come. But such situations were 
rare. It was only after goqd roads and railways had bqpome 
general, and had been supplemented by the telegraph for 
market news, that any district could easily afford to specialise 
on some class of produce for which «here were good markets 
at a distance. The process began in France early in the nine¬ 
teen* century, when the quick cross-channel steam packets 
began to carry butter and eggs and fruit and poultry to the 
London market. The reform of the English tariff in the forties 
opened the door wide. But it was only late in the century, in 
thj period now under review, that a steadily growing demand 
for French agricultural produce de luxe effected the agriculture 
of the whole country. The effects are not always traceable in 
statistics, and the total area of highly specialised cultivation. 
cannot be given. But its products were known in all luxurious 
markets. The devices of French market gardening, the bell 
glasses and the weather screens, the mushroom and the as¬ 
paragus caves, are familiar. Brittany sent early vegetables all 
over Western Europe. The prunes and crystallised 1 faults of the 
south-west, the flowers and strawberries of the Alpes Mari times, 
the fruit of Burgundy which was turned iijto the confitures of 
Bar-le-Duc—the list of good things, and of the places where 
they are grown, is long and might easily be lengthened. 
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St^ll' more widespread was the dairying industry in all its 
forms—the milk, the butter*, -and the cheeses whose names 
Strung together would make music Tor the enumerative poet. 
Here statistihs, help a little. The official figures of grass land 
.show an apparently enormous increase between 1892 and 1909; 
but, thete are pitfalls in the figures which forbid quotation. 
International comparisons of catfie are safer .and moi*e useful'. 
In 19x1 France had'7,600,090 cows as against 4400,000 in the 
United Kingdom iri 1912, and 8,100,000 in the considerably 
larger and more populous Austro-Htmgarian Empire in 191 o-n. 
She had more cattle per head of the population than Germany 
and very nearly as many per head as pastoral Switzerland. She 
had always been rich in cattle. The absolute number had not 
grown very rapidly. There were 11,760,000 in 1840; 12,810,000 
in 1862; 13,000,000 on the reduced area in 1882 and 14440,000 
in 1911. But the quality, and the proportion of milch kine to 
the total, had greatly improved. A k disproportionate number of 
the whole in 1840 and 1862 were draught oxen. 

The growing importance of this group of dairying and gar¬ 
dening industries enabled the peasant to compete effectively 
in the world’s markets. Hand labour, patience, a touch of 
artistry were needed; and all these he could give. It is irfsuch 
occupations that every few acres can carry their family; and so 
the depopulating tendency of agricultural machinery was checked, 
though to what extent it is impossible to say. It can only be 
repeated that the two sets of forces have worked against qne 
another and, as the niral population and employment figures 
suggest, not altogether unequally. 

§ 46. Even if tht rural working population did decline some¬ 
what after 1875, this did not carry with it a decline in the pro¬ 
ductivity of French agriculture. The dairying and gardening 
industries were expanding, as has been seen. Wheat is the 
test cereal cflbp. It is the master crop of France, and France has 
always been the leading wheat growing country of Europe, 
Russia only excepted. In the years immediately preceding the 
war she had more than three times Germany’s wheat area, more 
than eight times the wheat area of the United Kingdom, and 
even 20 per cent, more than Austria-Hungary with its rich 
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Danubian plain. The French wheat area declined steadily 
between 1862 and i9iofrom over 18,000,000 to abouti6,000,000 
acres, but the crop harvested from the declining area as steadily ( 
grew. It was a little larger on the average of the ten years 1876— 

85 than it had be&uin 18^6-65,tin spite of the lost territory. 
The figure for 1896-1905 wls over 13 per cent, and that, for* 
1906-9 over 19 p,er cent, higher than that'of 1876-85. This 
of course means a constantly increasing yield* per acre. There 
had been a similar increase for oats and barley, specially marked 
in oats. Meanwhile the grains on which poor and backward 
peoples live, such as rye and buckwheat, had been losing ground, * 

■ though so far as they were ftill cultivated they shared in the 
increased yield per acre of all the’cereal crops. 

The potato, starting from humble beginnings early in the 
nineteenth century, had become a staple crop everywhere by 
1850. Once the peasant had overcome his prejudices, he relied 
on it more and more, and the larger holders grew it for qrban 
markets. By 1882 there were over 3,000,000 acres of potatoes 
in France, and by 1911 over 3,750,000 acres. (Great Britain at 
that time had about 600,000 acres.) Between the same two years 
the French total crop had increase^ 66 per cent.; but this is 
not ^decisive test owing to the great fluctuation in the yield 
of the potato from year to year. The crop of 1892 was over 
50 per cent, but that of 1900 not much more than 20 per cent, 
beyond the level of 1882. Yet allowing for these variations, the 
general movement was decisively in the right direction. 

6ne method by which the output of agricultural produce 
had been increased,was by the reduction of fallow. It has been 
&en (see ante, § 2) that down to the middle ef the century the •• 
old two-course and three-course rotations, involving a high 
percentage of fallow each year, were still very common. Grad¬ 
ually, but by a prBcess of which few records have been kept, the 
extension of roots and fodd^j- crops on the fallow gat rid of this 
old fashioned and wasteful husbandry. Lavergne’a estimate 
was that fallow had declined by two-thirds before i860; but 
this is probably sanguine. The process continued after his day. 
France is unfortunately on# of die few countries whose modem 
agricultural statistics do not contain an estimate of the amount 
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of fallow from year to year. Figures exist for Spain, even 
for Rumania and Bulgaria, huj not for France. However, the 
steady increase in roots and fodder crops indicates what was 
happening. By the end of the century, fallow*had been reduced 
to something near the necessary minimum* It cannot be al¬ 
together abolished; for in certain soils or, certain seasons, 
fallowing m ig be advisable to chan the fields, or unavoidable 
owing ter weather conditions. 

As a result, animais of all kinds increased in weight and value, 
and most kinds increased also in numbers,. Sheep are the 
■ exception. From 32,150,000 in 1840 they fell to 29,500,000 in 
1862, to 21,100,000 in 1892 and Jo 16,400,000 in 1911. This 
fall in the head of sheep is conspicuous in the agrarian history 
of all Western Europe since about i860. It has been much more 
conspicuous in Germany than in France (see post, § 56). Con¬ 
tinental cultivators have never succeeded in fitting the sheep 
into the system of mixed arable farming as practised in England. 
There is no district on the continent which, like Lincolnshire 
for instance, excels both in com and sheep. The reasons are 
many and can only be suggested here. Chief among them are 
the smallness of the holdings, their dispersion, and the lack of 
inclosures. As commons and open grazing land have declined 
sheep have declined with them. But sheep stand alone. Between 
1862 and 1909 horses in France increased from 2,914,000 to 
3,236,000, and swine from 6,000,000 to 7,300,000, in spite of 
■the decrease of territory in the interval. The growth in cattle 
has already been noted. 

To this story of improvement and growth some qualifications 
must be appended! The disaster which overtook the vineyards 
in the seventies will be dealt with later. In consequence of this 
disaster, the work of the closing years of the nineteenth century 
was one not of progress, but of recovery and reconstruction. 
The work was well done, yet the qrea under vines early in the 
twentieth century was much less than it had been in 1873. 
Owing to the extreme variations in the quality, yield and value 
of vineyards, area is not in itself a satisfactory test. Taking 
quality, value, output and employment into account, it may 
be said that vine growing was reconstituted by 1900-5. Also 
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the wine industry was re-established on a new and more 
scientific basis. ..• - 

Sugar beet growing has'been the sport of tariff makers and, 
international agreements. Its history is exceptional and highly 
technical. The test' of success is nfeither acreage nor weight, but 
the sugar-yield ofithe roots, trance always protected her sijgar’ 
industry.- Partly as a result ofl protection, acreage grew steadily 
up to 1901, when it was over 800,0150. The French sugar output 
rose from about 50,000 metric tons in 1852-3, to over 5*0,000 
tons in 1892-3 and over i», 100,000 tons in 1900-2. In the 
nineties France was both protecting the industry and, in effect, ' 
.giving a bounty on export (see/>ort,§47). Under the international 
Brussels sugar convention of 1902’, bounties ceased in 1903. The 
effect was felt at once. Acreage fell off, and the sugar output, 
after a few years’ fluctuations, fell to an annual level varying 
between 736,000 and 803,000 tons for the years 1907-11. 
But in spite of these vicissitudes, a comparison of 1907-1 i^with 
1852-3, or even with 1892-3, shows progress enough. 

The most important reservation to be appended to the story 
of rural progress is that, in view of the possibilities of modem 
scientific agriculture, this progress vjas not so great as it might 
hav^been. Take, as test cases, wheat and potatoes, two standard 
and essential crops. The figures on which the comparisons are 
based were collected in 1911 or 1912. They represent therefore 
the final position of French national agriculture in the century 
181^-1914. It appears that in those years Belgium and Holland ' 
got nearly twice the weight of wheat frt>m a given area that 
France got; Germany rather more than half as much again; 
Great Britain rather less than half as much agbin. For potatoes *■ 
Holland’s yield per acre was considerably more than twice th^t 
of France. Belgium was only a little behind Holland. Germany 
had not quite twic£Franee’s yield. Great Britain’s was to France’s 
as if to 1. There are palliatives of these unfavourable com¬ 
parisons. France grows so much wheat that she caluiot afford 
to reserve only her picked areas for it, as for instance Germany 
does. Southern France is not by nature a goqd potato country. 
Figures might have been selected rather more favourable to 
France. But when all has been said, and however the figures 
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are ^andled, it remains true that, largely, no doubt, owing to the 
extent and character of her peasant agriculture, she is behind 
.her neighbours in arable farming. And it might be added that, 
excellent as her dairy farming is, it is inferior to that of Denmark. 

§ 47. So far the agrarian history of France' in the railway age 
*has v been treated as a whole. It remains to break the history up 
into its sections, to follow the' short period vicissitudes of 
agriculture, and 1 to'see ho\r difficulties were accentuated or 
overcame." 1 , 

In the years from about 1855 to 1875,an immense stimulus 
' was given to the production of the two great staples, wheat 
and wine. English free trade and (he railways levelled up wheat 
prices to the English price all' over Western Europe during the 
sixties. Population was growing everywhere, and the taste for 
wheaten bread was growing faster than population. The Black 
Sea lands had not yet been effectively opened, and American 
graip did not begin to flood the European markets until, firstly, 
the railway network of the prairies had been created (1865-75), 
and, secondly, the ocean tramp had appeared as a successful grain 
carrier (about 1875). There was therefore a great extension of 
wheat growing everywhere. Between 1850 and 1869,the amount 
of land under wheat in France increased about 33 percent., 
wheat being raised from land hitherto considered only fit for 
inferior crops, or for no crop at all. Between i860 and 1870, the 
land under the vine also increased and the output of wine 
'increased greatly. The main cause was the growing domestic 
consumption which followed the building of the railways. A 
subsidiary cause was the series of commercial treaties, beginning 
with the Cobden treaty of i860, which opened the markets, firft 
of England, and then of other countries to French wines. 

The French wine output mounted steadily, with an interrup¬ 
tion in the early fifties due to the ravages of tine oidiutn fungus, 
until it touched its maximum figures—nearly 70,000,000 hecto¬ 
litres in *869 and 1874, and 78,000,000 in 1875. (The drop to 
36,000,000 in 1873, in these years of maximum output, well 
illustrates the grjat variability of vintages as compared with 
harvests.) But already the vines hack begun to feel the attacks of 
the phylloxera, a plant louse akin to the aphis, ‘and during the 
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next decade the French wine industry was struggling for qrist- 
ence. At first it seemed as if the attacks were local and incidental 
like those of any other insect pest. But they returned and spread 
year by year, until whole districts were devastated and in some 
cases whole departments ,lqpt Aieir vines. Every suggested 
remedy and preventive was tried with no great succeSs, until 
at last a lirge number of vineyards were replahted v^th imported 
vinestocks which were found to resist the phylloxera.' But the 
wine industry took twenty years to recover. The <frea lindei 
vines fell almost* continuously from 1873 to the end of the 
century, the total fall being 33 per cent. After the maximum 
•yield of 1875 (78,000,000 hectolitres) came ten years (1876-85] 
' -in which the maximum was 55,000,000 and the minimum 
26,500,000, then ten (1886-95) * n which the maximum was 
51,000,000 and the minimum 23,000,000. Then at length the 
turn came; for although the vineyard area was still falling, bettei 
management and better wine; making had greatly increased the 
yield. The concluding figures are as follows: 

Maximum yield Minimum yield 

1896-1905 67,400,000 (in 1900) * 32,300,000 (in 1898) 

1906-1913 66,100,000 (in 1907) # 28,500,000 (in 1910) 

ln*the lean years after 1880 the French wine trade had beer 
put on a new basis. Before 1877 there had been no imports 
worth mentioning, apart from small quantities of the fines 
table wines. Now, ordinary wine began to be imported ir 
buljj, in part for direct consumption, in part for coupage— 
mixture with French wine before sale. The import of ordinary 
wine rushed up from 600,000 hectolitres in 1877, a figure only 
equalled once before, to 7,000,000 in 1880 Ind 12,000,000 in 
1887. This wine was mostly Italian. In 1888 began a Franccy- 
Italian tariff war which first checked the trade and later diverted 
a large part of it from Italy to Spain. By the end of the century 
the recovery of the French vineyards began to tell. ‘After 1896 
imports of ordinary wine seldom got above 8,ooo,odo hecto¬ 
litres. In 1901, after the great vintage of 1900, they were down 
to 3,350,000, and the average for the ten years, 1904-13 was well 
below 7,000,000. • 

Whilst France had been a great wine exporting country, het 
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vin$ growers had been with her wine merchants in the small 
free trade camp. They had sapported the treaties with England 
•of 1786 and i860 against the manufacturers, because those 
treaties widened the wine market. After f88o, when France 
had become on the balance a Vegrjlai; wineamporter, they learnt 
to sympathise with the manufacturers. They began—it is the 
recognised Speniri^ to the game 1 ' of protection—with" agitatio'n 
against 'the fraudulent and unwholesome wines, raisin juice 
and potato spirit, whicfe certainly were coming in. Raisins 
themselves were suspect, as fraudulent .wines were made also 
at home. For a good many years, however, after 1881 France, 
being bound by commercial treaties, could not alter her- 
moderate import duties. A little was done, “on hygienic 
grounds,” to check the fraudulent wine trade, native and 
foreign; but for the time wine growers were left to join in 
the chorus which was now going up in favour of protection 
from every agricultural interest. t 

With the late seventies had begun that world-wide fall in 
prices which continued, broadly speaking, until the end of the 
nineteenth century. Many causes were at work (see post, § 93), 
but the main causes, in the agricultural sphere, were the railway, 
the marine engine and the telegraph, working internatlHially. 
And the article most affected in the early days was wheat. 
Before i860 France had been on the average self-sufficing in 
wheat. Between 1861 and 1880 she had an exportable surplus 
' in five years, and had to import more or less in the remaiping 
fifteen. 

The bad harvests of 1878-9 which she shared with England 
* had necessitated' heavy imports, or what seemed heavy to 
Frenchmen, unaccustomed to get their bread from abroad. 
The figures were 18,000,000 hectolitres in 1878, 29,000,000 
in 1879, and 27,000,000 in 1880. For comparison it may be 
noted that*the average annual production of wheat in France 
for the 'decade 1876-85, was 102,000,000 hectolitres. The 
French producer found that instead of getting high .prices, the 
compensation orcjinarily expected for a poor harvest, his prices 
in 1878-80 were actually lower than they had been in 1877. 
The result was a regular tariff campaign conducted by the 
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Sociiti des Agriculteurs de France, who denounced most q£ all 
the American invasion. Their*first campaign may be said 
to have failed. Ia the general tariff of May 1881, foodstuffs, 
were left free or subject only to small duties, except such things 
as coffee and cocoa Which pajfd stiff revenue duties. 

Various commercial treaties were arranged on the basis of" 
this tariff! which prevented senous alterations in it tor a decade. 
But the government never bound itself to gjive another*country 
any special terms affecting either cereals or meaf, s<J that 
policy with regard to them &as left open. As the years passed 
and the price fall continued, complaints came in about one 
'agricultural commodity after* another. German and Austrian 
sugar helped by an export bounty, Japanese silk, Scandinavian 
tiipber, were added to American wheat and cattle and “hog 
products,” and Italian or Spanish wine. Meat imports, like 
those of adulterated wine, could be checked on grounds of 
health. Already in 1881 gorjsrnment showed its complaisance 
by forbidding American pork. Three years later, the grievance 
of the beet sugar growers and makers was met by a complicated 
rearrangement of the sugar taxes, and an increased surtax on 
foreign sugar. The rearrangement did not include an export 
bounfy in so many words. But the tax was levied, in imitation 
of Germany, on the weight of the beets when delivered for 
manufacture. Provided the sugar yield of the roots was increased, 
by better farming and better handling, this left a certain amount 
of tfce sugar practically untaxed. Thus a stock of duty free sugar ' 
could be created which might be shipped to foreign markets. 
t In 1885 and again in 1887 the low duties on cattle were 
pushed up. Rye, barley and oats began to be‘taxed in 1885, for 
the first time since 1861. The flour duty was raised both in 188$ 
and in 1887. Wheat was dealt with in 1885. Under the 1881 
tariff it paid only 60 centimes per 100 kilos (is. id. per quarter). 
This was raised to 3 francs ir* 1885 an d to 5 francs ift 1887. 

The figures below illustrate the wheat position at* this time. 

• Average home Price in the 

production Highest year's t year of 

in hectolitres t net import highest import 

1876-85 102,000,000 29,000,000(1879) 22-i francs 

1886-92 104,000,000 19,600,000(1891) 205 
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TJbe average import in 1886-92 was only 14,000,000 hecto¬ 
litres, less than a seventh of the home production, which was 
not falling; but the average price was'only 18-j francs, and it was 
this which kept the Sociiti des Agriculteur! de France active. 
The duties seem to have presented French prices from falling 
as English prices fell, but the resulting price level was still not 
what the French producer had hoped for. . 

The Italian tariff war of j888, due to a quarrel about tariffs 
in general; gave further < openings for agricultural protection 
against a near and dangerous competitor. Wine duties, as has 
' been seen, were pushed up enough to divert the trade to Spain. 
Eggs, butter, dried fruit, flax, silk, hemp, all were subjected 
to extra taxation until January 1892. After that the two countries 
traded with one another under their general tariffs, until a fresh 
treaty was concluded in 1899. Trade under the general tariff 
meant that neither gave the other favours accorded to nations 
with whom a treaty existed, so that for eleven years continuously 
there were special obstacles to Franco-Italian trade. 

While this war was in progress France had consolidated her 
tariff system. It was in 1890 that the wine growers were cheered 
by a tax on raisin wine. The same year duties on rice, maize, 
and meal were raised. Finally came the so-called Mbline 
tariff of 1892. It was aimed partly at the system of tariff bar¬ 
gaining by commercial treaty which, in the eyes of its makers, 
had injured France. There were to be two scales of duties, one 
'for the world at large and one for countries who gave Frapce 
favourable commercial treatment. That is to say, the most that 
bargaining could extract from France, ton wit the minimum 
* tariff, was knowh precisely before bargaining began. The 
fyfoline tariff did not alter the grain duties. That on wheat, 
for example, remained at 5 francs per 100 kilos, or 91. a quarter. 
Most other agricultural duties were raised about 25 per cent. 

But even“the Meline tariff was mot the last word. In 1897 
the wheat- duty was pushed up from 5 to 7 francs. Next year 
the butter duty went up again. The wine duties weje revised 
and raised in 1899, In 1903 the rates on cattle and meat were 
advanced. The details need not bo followed further. Up to 
1914 there was no change in principle; although, as has been 
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already seen, the beet industry lost its export bounty and suijered 
accordingly. • • • 

French agriculture in fhe last age must be thought of a% 
working behind a 'stout tariff wall. If one object; of this was to 
make France self-sufficing bJead, success can be claimed; 
though it may be«rgued that she might have had morechildren 
and bettfer nourished had her"bread been ch6aj>er.#For not only 
the townsman but most of the sjnaller peasants we#e buyers 
of bread. However, the increased home yield of wheat and the 
stagnant population kept ddtvn the need for imports. WhereaS 
in 1886-92 the average net import of wheat was nearly one- 
• seventh of the home production ; in 1896-1902 it was less than 
m one-seventeenth, and in 1906-12 about one-thirteenth. 

.So it was all along the line. France remained almost self- 
supporting—at a price. The price was paid in many ways. 
Part of it in rather stagnant exports; for the nation that will 
not buy neither shall it sell. ,Part in the failure to develop home 
industries connected with the handling of imported food, and 
food export industries which require cheap materials. France 
suffered ini9i4-i8from a shortage of refrigerating plant directly 
due to her refusal to buy frozen meat in time of peace. She had 
notfVhg to compare with the export trade of, say, Huntley and 
Palmer, though it seems absurd to suppose that a Frenchman 
could not devise better biscuits than an Englishman. Whether 
she bought approximate self-sufficiency too dear may be 
dqpbted by one writing after 1914. But that problem is not a' 
problem in economic history. * . 

§ 48. Tariffs onwgricultural produce may be better or worse, 
tut there can be no question about the merits of the two other 
cures for agricultural distress to which France turned in tjie 
eighties—cooperation and education. 

It has been pointed out that the French peasant, in spite of 
jiis intense individualism, «had certain inherited* cooperative 
instincts. The old agriculture of the common fields was in a 
sense coqperative. Drainage and irrigation can never be purely 
individual enterprises in a community of srqall cultivators; and 
it appears that societies far sharing the cost and responsibility 
of such works were in old days called syndicates. The peasantry 
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of Sgvoy and the Jura, as a natural outcome of common moun¬ 
tain'pasture, have practised ‘eooperative cheese-making time 
put of mind. You draw cheese in the autumn, in proportion to 
the milking record of your cows, from the stodk made in summer 
on the alp. But these are curiisitifs, r whos»connection with the 
modern •■agricultural syndicate is at best remote. A more real 
connection Adsts between the syndicates and the pVovincial 
societies k)f agriculture started in the eighteenth century. The 
index •to the 1794 edition of Arthur Young’s travels contains 
an entry: “ Societies of agriculture* their absurd conduct.” The 
'first of the four passages to which this concise heading refers 
runs: “This society does like ether societies—they meet, 
converse, offer premiums, and publish nonsense.” The fourth 
passage runs: “similar are the employments of societies every¬ 
where! In England busied about rhubarb, silk, and drill 
ploughs:—at Paris, about fleas and butterflies;—and at Milan 
about buttons and scissors.” Ttys is needlessly severe. In 
spite of some inanities, the societies did all that was done for 
a long time to spread agricultural knowledge. They tried to 
popularise English methods before the Revolution. They lived 
on through all the political changes of the nineteenth century, 
and they are living still. Purely absurd institutions woulcffiave 
broken down earlier. 

Next come the so-called agricultural cornices, organised 
during the Restoration. These were humbler and more local 
than the agricultural societies, but hardly popular. Tljey 
started shows of fat beasts. They gave prizes to aged and 
faithful farm servants. Under Napoleon Illy they were used to 
• keep the country folk quiet and imperially minded. They also' 
ai^ed in the spread of agricultural knowledge; but on the whole, 
their utility was not great. 

In the seventies, the war against phylloxera involved a good 
deal of concerted action. In 1879 government created what were, 
called vine defence syndicates to carry on the struggle. This is 
the first modem application of the term syndicate to. an agri¬ 
cultural organisatiqp. While the phylloxera war was still un¬ 
decided, foreign competition and falling prices stirred the 
rather lethargic agricultural societies and cornices into action, all 
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over thfe country. They supplied recruits for the Sociiti des 
Agriculteurs de France and furnished local evidence of the dangers 
of the American invasion. * 

But the best airibng their members turned towards positive 
measures, and considered thj further improvement of French 
agriculture. Agricultural cooperation was making headway in* 
Denmark and Germany during the seventies', and its successes 
were reported in France. Local processors of agriculture pointed 
out the value of joint action, especially for the purchase of 
chemical manure? the full value of which was just beginning to 
be appreciated. An association for the purpose was founded in ' 
*1881 by the comice of Vilieneuve-sur-Lot. Next year the 
■»comice of Rouen followed. And In 1883, M. Tanivray formed 
w]>at became the model syndicate of the agriculteurs du Loir- 
et-Cher. 

Next year the French Parliament was occupied in legalising 
trade unions ( syndicats ). V^hen the bill was in the Sepate, 
a clause was being discussed which authorised associations for 
the defence of “the industrial and commercial interests” of 
their members. “And agricultural,” said M. Oudet, Senator 
of Doubs. The addition was accepted, as no one meant to exclude 
agricultural labourers. And thus syndicates of quite a different 
sort were legalised by accident, so much by accident that when 
the syndicates were about to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni¬ 
versary of their foundation, the Court of Appeal had just decided 
thaj many of their activities were in fact illegal. But they were - 
not interfered with and the law has since'been adjusted to their 
needs. • 

Growth was extraordinarily rapid. The figures are difficult 
and uncertain, but the general movement is clear. The syndi¬ 
cates were not alone in the field. The old agricultural societies 
and cornices kept up the work of discussion and exchange of 
ijleas. Some of the cornices, Insides helping to founAsyndicates, 
developed active policies. That of Carpentras worked to get 
the local strawberries on to the London market. There were also 
the associations syndicates, mostly older than jhe syndicates and 
not to be confused with them. These were associations of the 
type already referred to, for regulating irrigation, drainage, dyke- 
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building and so on. The syndicates proper grew as follows. 
Round numbers, and not the exact official numbers, are given 
^because the latter are both defective r and contain duplications. 


r Date 

Syn delates 

Membership 

1885 

39 * 

f 

1895 

1900 

400,000* 

L 1905 

3000 » 

660,000 

,1910 

5000 

750,000* 


•• » 

So «far no definition ctf an agricultural syndicate has been 
given. It is hard indeed to define. At law* it is a union of 
■ persons exercising the same profession, for the promotion and 
defence of their common interests. That is wide enough, and 1 
the syndicates from time to time did nearly everything which* 
might be brought within the definition. At first they were 
associations of agriculturists of all grades, often led by a man of 
title and ancient family. Their first function was the purchase 
of manures, seeds, and other requisites collectively. Then they 
began to develop special activities, or throw off daughter 
societies—cooperative banking, mutual insurance work against 
loss of cattle, losses by fiost and hail and other farmers’ risks; 
cooperative dairies, egg societies, and so on. The normal type 
of syndicate had wide general objects. Its area might be Com¬ 
mune, a canton (rural district), or a department. In course of 
time, departmental federations of local syndicates were formed; 
then wider federations, such as the Union de Bourgogne et 
■ Franche-Comte, which groups together syndicates of fruit |nd 
vegetable growers over the wide area indicated; then federations 
for whole sections of France, like the powerful Union du Sud-Est. 
, The picture is So various as to be indistinct; and naturally 
there was a good deal of overlapping and some confusion, 
riowever the forms of organisation are of less historical import¬ 
ance than the methods of work and the results attained. After 
the first fifteen or sixteen years, i.e* with the twentieth century, 
it was noticed that the large syndicates were dropping somewhat 
into the background as federations developed. This was 
natural, since a departmental association,for example,can hardly 
be a real economic unit. Life was tending to be concentrated 
in the communal syndicate, with its various specialised activities 
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or daughter societies, and in the federations which could carry 
on propaganda and deal with tha government or with associated 
traders. Whether a partichlar function was carried on, legally^ 
speaking, by the syndicate of so and so or by a society created 
by the syndicate or so and so jp,fo? present purposes,immaterial. 
In the twentieth*century the functions of syndicate «nd,co-* 
operative society yere generally kept distinct?, as this was legally 
convenient and correct. But at <jne tim<? oi* another, all the 
functions already mentioned and others still to be mentioned 
have been carried on by a abdicate. 

Buying was the primary function. Manures, seeds, cattle, 

• cake, insecticides, compressed fodder, American vinestocks, 
•sometimes pots and pans, clothes, and soap were among the 
articles handled. Some syndicates in fact acted as rural co¬ 
operative retail stores. At times they bought agricultural 
machinery and hired it out to their members. This was perhaps 
the most fundamentally important of all their activities, Jhen 
they began to organise cooperative selling, which carried with 
it collecting, grading, and handling produce of various kinds. 
Where a syndicate’s basis was a branch of production in some 
locality—fruit, vegetables, wine—rather than the locality itself, 
the Wbrk went forward easily and naturally. Vine growing and 
dairy farming lent themselves specially well to cooperative 
handling and collective sale. In the west centre cooperative 
dairying made rapid progress from about 1890. In the east 
sojpe of the old mountain fruitibes (cheese-making associations)? 
were federated and adapted to the new Conditions. And there 
were many other French rural industries to which the method 
could be applied—sugar beet, olive oil, the distillation of scent 


from flowers, of brandy from wine, of commercial alcohol from 
potatoes. The syndicate’s position was, of course, particularly 
strong and its (ask correspondingly easy in the districts of 
Jiighly specialised agriculture in which France absunds. Here 
the local bond and the trade interest coincided, and the cul¬ 


tivators Qould unite to face such natural enemies as the railway 


companies. • , 

Two specially interesting though late developments from the 
syndicate movement were the cooperative credit societies and 
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the insurance societies. Neither was easy to start in France. 
Long after village credit societies were an old story in Germany, 
^assistance from the state was neceSsary to piake the French 
societies a success. Many of the best cooperators in all countries 
would look with suspicion on'‘a system in wfiich local societies 
'were, in'effect, begged to make use of credit put at their disposal 
by the state.'. This was what happened in France after 1894. 
When the charter of the Bank of France came up for renewal in 
1897, it was forced to help in financing them. By laws of 1906 
and 1910 the credit societies were authorised, one might almost 
■ say ordered, to make long term loans, fifteen and twenty-five 
years, to individuals and agricultural cooperative societies, for 
such development purposes as the acquisition of a holding or 
the equipment of a dairy. 

Cooperative insurance also has been a nurseling of the state. 
The commercial insurance society in all countries is prepared 
to deal with many of the risks which face the peasants’ property 
—fire, murrain, lightning. The state wished to encourage the 
cooperatives to compete with it. Therefore a law of 1900 re¬ 
lieved them from various'fiscal and legal burdens, and in 1912 
they were given financial assistance. Again the self-help and 
self-reliance, which to many advocates of cooperation aSe of 
more importance than the direct economic results, have been 
sacrificed in order to hasten the ripening of the movement. No 
judgment can yet be passed on the wisdom of this policy. 

• Rapid as was the growth of the agricultural syndicate and jts 
affiliated organisations,nhey cannot be said to have conquered 
France by 1910-14. Not all the syndicates were vigorous. 
, Their 750,000 reported adherents in 1910 were not all active 
members; and there must have been by that date between 
3$ and 4 million peasants, farmers, landowners and so on who 
might have joined. To say that one independent cultivator or 
landowner in every eight was an active cooperator, in the 
years just before the war, would be a generous estimate; possibly 
one in ten would be nearer the mark. Many promising fields 
for cooperative action had hardly been scratched. The co¬ 
operative sugar and wine and alcohoJ and oil enterprises were 
interesting rather than important; and there were rich dairying 
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districts in which the cooperative dairy was unknown or in¬ 
significant. The credit associations, fostered and fed tty, the 
state, were making slow headway. Active official propaganda 
in their favour was tried; but the peasants’ suspicions and 
stubborn individualism were not*easily overcome. “ Why, then, 
are these gentlemen so anxious to lend us money afid ipaki 
Us reveal to one another our*affairs ? ” Loans to societies were 
more readily taken up than loans tp individual. The movement 
was gaining ground, but it was young and*its future»unc$rtain. 

The belief thatthe syndicates would further “ social solidarity,’ ’ 
that catchword of late nineteenth century France, was prominenf 
• in the minds of many of their promoters. All country folk 
w should learn that they were members one of another. From 
landlord to labourer they should unite in defence of their 
interests and in the sober study of their great calling. Agri¬ 
cultural practice and agricultural science were to come into 
fruitful alliance. They certainly did. That the syndicate move¬ 
ment had a powerful educational influence, and opened channels 
through which new knowledge could flow out over the land, is 
beyond dispute. It also no doubt increased “solidarity” 
within economic groups’. But whether it drew closer economic 
groSps naturally inclined to be hostile is another matter. The 
labourer either left the syndicate to work in the higher sphere of 
buying and marketing, where he did not expect or hope to 
penetrate, or—when conditions were favourable—he inter¬ 
preted the word syndicate in its urban and industrial sense, and 
set about making trade unions of his own. 

§ 49. Agrarian conditions in France are such that a trade 
’union movement was bound to set in late* and could hardly, 
become general. The scattered farm servants, who form con- 
siderablymore than half of the small wage earning class (see ante, 

§ 42), had little*opportunity and usually not much spirit for 
combination. Socialists trjfd to stir up within them a noble 
'discontent, in the alcoholic atmosphere of country town hiring 
days, bi|t generally retired in disgust. The servant had his 
drink, made his bargain and went to lige in his master’s house, 
where he usually slept on straw in the stable; and the socialist 
went away to tell his comrades at a congress, not without truth, 
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that a detestable social system had reduced these men to the 
level of the beasts 1 . r „ 

, Here and there, however, a class conscious group of rural wage 
earners fell into line with the labour movement of the towns. 
There were serious strikes aihonjj the wqpdmen in the great 
i'orefits o£ the departments of Cher and Nievre jn 1891 and 1892, 
and the striktrs formed unions. These were followed by a few 
unions among thfe vineyard /workers of the south; and there 
were muttwings aming the farm labourers north of Paris, who 
were wage earners of the type assumed in socialist doctrine, and 
“were near the centre of the French labour movement. But 
these new developments went almost unnoticed during the 
nineteenth century. With the' twentieth century came, among „ 
other things, a world-wide rise in prices which automatically 
reopened the wage question in all countries (see post, § 93). 
Add to this systematic propaganda from the towns by political 
parties ranging from extreme socialism, through radical socialism, 
to radicalism, each with an economic programme more or less 
well defined. And do not omit most substantial grievances. The 
first woodmen’s strikes were strikes of men, many of whom 
were making less than a franc a day. When the vineyard workers 
struck in 1904, they had just come through a long spell ofjun- 
employment and low wages, due to frost having stopped work 
in the vineyards. Their demand was for a daily wage of 2 francs 
50 centimes and a six hour day. The six hour day is explained 
by the fact that most of them had land of their own and wanted 
to work it. * 

This vineyard strike of 1904 was the first big thing of its 
< kind in France. IV was in Languedoc and did not affect the 
Bordeaux vineyards; but it included a wide area from the 
Pyrenees to Nimes. After that, wherever true agricultural 
labourers existed, syndicates and strikes beca'me the order of 
the day. There were great harvest time strikes on the farms of 
Seine-et-Mame in 1906 and 1907, and similar, though less 
important, strikes in subsequent years in the large farming 
district of the north. Then all sorts of people went on strike— 
labourers in the flower gardens of the,C6te d’Or, Parisian mush- 

1 From a Congress speech quoted by Augt-Laribi, op. tit. p. 243. 
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room labourers, labourers on big horticultural farms about 
Lyons, labourers who tapped the pines for resin on the sand 
hills of the Biscay landef, and always, again and again, the. 
woodmen of the central provinces. In 1912 came the troubles 
of which the 011 tsifle,world talked* most because a familiar name 
was involved—the workmen on the vineyards of Champagne* 
struck, and struck with sabotage, for higher wages# 

A large number of these strikes succeeded id their immediate 
object—wages. The farm servants <)f the 1 Paris arsa aetually 
secured better aecomjnodatfon. Syndicates were as often the 
result as the cause of a strike. So it has been in all countries. ’ 
.People were still discussing in 1912-14 how effective these 
syndicates were likely to prove, and how durable. It was re¬ 
cognised that as fighting organisations they had shown their 
value. It was known that they had no funds to speak of, and it 
was said that they had not much control over their members. 

So some anticipated their dissolution. But there has alwaysjbeen 
a stage in the history of every trade union movement of weak 
associations, which rise when a crisis has to be faced and sink 
again in quieter times. Provided the conditions favour collective 
action, even dissolution is not likely .to be permanent. 

Perhaps the most interesting rural syndicates of the trade 
union type are those of a group which came into existence in 
the Bourbonnais (department of the Allier) in 1904. They did 
not achieve much at that time. The interest lies in their com¬ 
position; for they were recruited among small peasants, small' 
farmers, mttayers and labourers. They* were specially strong 
in mttayers, and one of the main items of their programme was 
the abolition of certain old customs, which linked the metayage » 
of the twentieth century with that of earlier times. The share- 
tenancy often carried with it payments in kind and in labour, 
which came straight from the Middle Ages, and were described 
by the modem peasant, in t$rms borrowed from the old order, 
as corvies and redevances. Payments in kind are fc* essential 
part of mttayage. It was their troublesome and trivial character 
of which men complained—the scattered deliveries of eggs, 
and butter, and hens whiqh formed part of the contract. The 
mitayer complained also that he was called off from his own 
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work to lend a hand to his lord, arbitrarily and at inconvenient 
times. His complaints read like those of a fourteenth century 
( villein grumbling at his “boon work.” 

Another grievance of the mitayers of the Bourbonnais recalls 
not the fourteenth but the' eighteenth cehtury. There had 
‘■grown up between them and their landlords % group of middle¬ 
men knowm.locally as “farmers‘general.” These men rented 
estates and sublet, in holdings of from 50 to 150 acres, to mitayers. 
Here was,precisely the capitalistic parasite of whom politicians 
talked. The mitayers needed no<modern terminology. They 
‘ just said that, when you had to keep three pots boiling instead 
of two, your own was apt to be Men maigre; and they put the 
abolition of “farmers general” on the programme of their 
syndicates. They were not abolished, nor were the redevances 
and corvies, down to 1914; but it is said that metayers in another 
district, the Biscay landes, have got rid of similar old abuses 
by an appeal to violence since 1918 1 . 

§ 50. This intrusion of the capitalist middleman might be 
taken as symbolic of a process which, as is alleged, was going on 
everywhere in the later .nineteenth century. Agriculture, the 
contention is, was being steadily commercialised and industrial¬ 
ised by its intercourse with the capitalism of the towns, .j If it 
was actually untrue to say of countries like France, where peasant 
ownership predominated, that land was falling into fewer and 
fewer hands, untrue also to say that a rural proletariat was 
■growing visibly—and such statements would have been untrue; 
was it not true after all that the peasant, while retaining ftis 
nominal independence, had become subject to capital in other 
o ways? Was not Lis dependence on the chances of the market, 
and so on the middleman who understands markets, an evidence 
of subjection? Worse still; was he not often directly subject to 
some agricultural manufacturing concern, > which took his 
produce and dictated prices ? 

To the. partial truth of these contentions the cooperative 
movement bears witness. By the late nineteenth century the 
times were long past \yhen the normal peasant family lived on 
the produce of its holding, sent only.surpluses and by-products 

1 See the Times, April 7, 19*0. 
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to market, and bought nothing but a few clothes, tools, utensils 
and luxuries. That was the adtaplete and uneconomic* in¬ 
dependence of thp early middle ages. Strong remnants of it, 
were to be found all over France; J?ut agricultural .specialisation, 
and the peasant’s gsowing ijeed for all kinds of implements^ 
fertilisers, and clothes which he could not produce, w*re «ur- 
tkiling it more and more every decade. Specialised^produce had 
to be sold, and household needs m$t by purchase. Th^peasant, 
who had learnt his helplessness in face of the impersonal forces 
of the market and the traifted skill of the dealer, turned to 
cooperative marketing of his produce and to cooperative buying ’ 
•of his fertilisers, his implements, perhaps also his clothes. 

<> - .Whether in the long run he gained directly by cooperation has 
been questioned. At first he often did. But the dealer soon 
learns, in self-preservation, to offer terms not less attractive than 
those of the cooperative society; which is not difficult, as he 
generally has more capital.,Yet though cooperation’s direct 
advantages may be questioned, its existence was a potential 
check on the exploitation of the peasant’s ignorance and isola¬ 
tion^ guarantee against abuses in a commercialised agriculture. 
Theneld for such abuses in twentieth century France was the 
field *ver which cooperation had not yet spread—a large field. 

But the risk that the peasant may be exploited by the dealer 
can only be called subjection to capitalism by a figure of speech. 
His isolation and ignorance, in the absence of cooperation, may 
lea j him to pay too much for inferior phosphates or sell his' 
butter cheaper than he might. Yet speci&lisatioq and the close 
linking up of town «nd country insure a sale for his goods and 
guarantee his existence. The world needs hirif, or the capitalist 
would take no interest in him, and would not trouble to fleecy 
him. The world will give him some credit, though at a price. 
His personal independence in such a situation is far less in¬ 
terfered with, he is far less ‘isubject” to any one, than he was 
when in the old days he fell into the hands of the village usurer. 
He is moip independent than he was in days older still, when he 
starved if his crops failed, because there wjs no commercial 
link between himself and the world. 

Subjection of the peasant to some agricultural manufacturing 
c. 13 
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concern is a more real instance of loss of economic independence 
It is* historically, a development very like that by which crafts¬ 
men in the towns, who once worked direct for the consumer 
came to work—at a price, vyhich soon beeame a wage—foi 
a shopkeeping or industrial entrepreneur. There has been mud 
of k in- modern France; though it is easy to exaggerate th< 
completeness of the subjection." Comparatively few peasant 
holdingsuare so aDsolutely specialised that they can be regardec 
as working solely for tbe industrial entrepreneur. Take th« 
standard case of sugar beet. Herts, up to appoint, there wai 
complete dependence. Factories, naturally anxious for a maxi¬ 
mum yield of sugar, were in the -habit of giving out seed anc 
making contracts in advance’for the crop. The peasant thus 
became a sort of outworker, very like the old hand loom weaver 
But the land came to his aid, because no land will grow beet 
every year. Dependent in respect of one crop in his rotation, h< 
might be independent in respect of the rest. He could live or 
them or sell them freely in open market. Much the same is 
true of some other agricultural factories which are pointed a ! 
as having imposed rules- 1 and prices on the peasant producer 
and so brought him into subjection. Breweries have done it 
but no peasant can grow continuous and exclusive biriey 
distilleries of industrial alcohol, but it is unlikely that a peasan 
will raise nothing except potatoes. A private dairy enterprise 
a great wine business, or a jam factory on the other hand maj 
'completely dominate its peasant clientele, binding them bj 
elaborate contracts arid controlling the whole course of tfieii 
activities. For a holding can be given up completely and con¬ 
tinuously to milking cattle, vines, or fruit. Its owner maj 
become tied to the factory even more securely than an ordinarj 
industrial wage earner; because the land is there and it is his 
Cooperation had made little progress by igity towards contro 
over industrial enterprises of thif type; so there was a real 
though lkiiited, domination of the peasant by capitalist rura 
industries. In spite of the success of some cooperative dairies 
cooperative dairying was far from general. As for the othei 
agricultural industries, cooperation- had hardly touched then 
fringe. 



CHAPTER IX 

RUlU-L GERMANY, 1848-1914 
• 

• § 51. The revolutionary movements of i8S|.8 mark a definite 
stage in German agrarian history \jhich has nt> parallal in that 
of France. Politically most of the revolutions might perhaps 
be regarded as failures^ But they set the air in motion round the 
“green tables,” as the Germans say. The officials who sat at 
.the tables felt the draught and began to move more vigorously. 
JiS was noted in an earlier chapter, there were German states 
in which no real attempt had been made to revise the inherited 
relations between the peasants, the lords, and the land until 
after 1848. Bavaria is the chief case in point. There was 
nothing that could properly be called serfdom in Bavaria, it 
is true; but until the old relations had been overhauled, the 
peasant was not free economically, though he might be free* 
legally. In effect he was bound to the soil and bound by tradition 
in his use of it. , 

In Prussia the economic consequences of emancipation had 
been very slowly worked out—everywhere except in Posen 
where there were political reasons for speed (see ante, § 8). The 
officials lost interest in the business during the thirties and 
forties. It may be recalled that the ordinance of 1816, dealing 
witR the lower grades of peasants, and the law of 1821, which 
completed the emancipation of the higher grades, only came 
ifito operation at the request of those concerted. You had to 
ask that your parish should be regulated. Such methods made 
for delay. Even when the requests had gone up the officials 
handled them sldtoly. It may be recalled also that the term 
peasant had been given a stijpt legal interpretation.* In eastern 
(Jermany numbers of little people in the villages found them¬ 
selves excluded from the peasant class. The law ignored them. 
They mignt be bought out, evicted, turned into tenants-at-will, 
or deprived of that use of the commons to which only the full 
peasant was legally entitled. The emancipation laws were the 
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offsp'Png of the eighteenth century; and, as has been said, ir 
the<eighteenth century the rotate had “long had a peasant 
.problem on its hands, but there Was no recognised laboui 
problem 1 .” A* few people in the days of the early refonr 
legislation saw that it would te^id to ipcVease the class ol 
landless^ labourers; but most had not yet discovered that the 
labourer was a pel-son requiring'the care of governments. Sc 
the creation of the labourer .class went on. Only a few of these 
Iesserrfolb-survived, with, their economic position unimpaired 
to take advantage of the more sympathetic legislation and ad- 
‘ ministration which followed 1848. And often even the legally 
recognised peasants had not yet get free of the old order. What 
in England would have beert called villein services were still 
quite common, and semi-servile tenures had not all been wiped 
out. 

The Prussian law of 1850 was the product of the new spirit, 
It came from that Manteuffel government which Bismarck sc 
despised. Its main feature was an attempt to rectify the in¬ 
justice done to certain cultivators below the legal peasant line 
The line had been drawn at the ownership of plough oxer 
and occupation of a regular holding in the arable fields. If you 
were not spannfahig, that is, if you could not harness a tepm tc 
the plough, you were no peasant. Under Manteuffel’s law those 
below the line could appeal to have their status regulated 
provided they held land by some sort of peasant right, and were 
' not mere tenants-at-will. Even 1848 had not brought the labourer 
to light. For “regulation” an appeal was still needed. Tftere 
was no automatic action. And since 1815, many had lost the 
>■ right to be heard {-for they had lost their land or had been turned 
ipto tenants-at-will (see ante, § 8). 

What with carrying on emancipation under the old laws and 
applying it under the new, Prussian administration had plenty 
of work during the years of Prussia’s rise to the leadership of 
Germanyy from 1850 to 1871. By 1870 the legal side of tfie 
work was nearing completion. The bulk of those who could hope 
to have their peasant status turned into that of proprietor had 
been dealt with. Remains of the ojd order survived for a long 

1 Knapp, Die Bauem-Befretung.. .Preueseiu, I, 287. 
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time, and the Junkers always fought successfully again^f the 
abolition of the manor as an adrftihistrative area. They defeated 
a proposal to abolish manorial autonomy made by Manteuffel’a 
government in i8jo; and even after a reform law of 1892 most 
of the manors continued tab* independent administrative units^ 
The free peasant, and a fortjpri the labourer, remained under 
his old master’s eye and rule. Right down* to tHb enH of the 
century he could still be legally called uppn to rendftr service 
with hand and team —Handdienste and Spanndienste —for 
carrying out corrimuiml works. The call had to come from the 
communal council, it is true. But even after 1892 things were* 
so arranged that the commhnal. council was not likely to go 
^against the squire. 

In western and south-western Germany also there was a 
great deal of work to be got through after 1850, before the 
average peasant was turned into a full proprietor of the French 
type. Two states may be taken as illustrating the extremes. 
Wurtemberg had been democratic in temper for a long time and 
its peasantry substantially free; but there were still old feudal 
burdens on the cultivator to be gof rid of after 1848. The 
arrangement was that he should make payments over a period 
of yrars and then enjoy full ownership. The work took over 
twenty years, but in 1873 the financial business connected with 
it was wound up. The peasant had paid his last instalment. 
His land was all his own henceforward. In Bavaria, on the other 
hand, the work was only begun in 1848 and there were more 
and deeper traces of servility to be got rid of thjn in Wurtem- 
Ijerg. First manofial jurisdiction had to be abolished. The 
lords were compensated and the state took over all the work. 
Certain more humiliating obligations, including the remnants 
of personal service and the lord’s right to take the “ best beast” 
when the holding changed hands, were abolished without com¬ 
pensation. All uncertain payments surviving from fhe old days 
of servility were to be fixed, that is, turned infb definite 
yearly quit-rents. It was open to the peasant to redeem these' 
various burdens on his land by paying eighteen years’ purchase. 
There were alsp arrangemSnts for dealing with tithe. 

This Bavarian law of 1848 did not work very efficiently and 
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had to be supplemented by a law of 1872 intended to facilitate 
and' hasten redemption. Evfen then the process dragged. 
•Bavaria was still legislating about it in 1906. The quit-rents 
had survived into a generatkn which had forgotten that they 
.replaced much more unpleasant obligations. Their unpopularity 
incf eased with the fall in prices ^towards the* end of the nine¬ 
teenth centilry, ,and a strong movement for their immediate 
abolitiorf began in the nineties. As a result, the rates at which 
the refots fcould be redeemed were cut down and the state sub¬ 
sidised the redemption fund. But right down to 1914 Bavaria 
was occupied with this financial aftermath of peasant emanci¬ 
pation. , " 

§ 52. In spite of exceptions and rough edges here and theref 
it may be said that the German Empire of 1871 was founded in 
a country of free landowning peasants and powerful cultivating 
squires. Throughout its history there was no important change 
in the balance of the various classes of landowners or in their 
distribution; though at the end of the nineteenth century there 
was a slight tendency noticeable towards decline in the largest 
and smallest types of hofding. For example, between 1895 
1907 holdings over 250 acres declined from 24-1 per cent, to 
22*2 per cent, of the agricultural area of the Empire 1 , and^hose 
under 5 acres declined from 5-6 to 5-4 per cent, of the area. 
About three-quarters of this agricultural area was peasant 
property, if we include among the peasants small holders who 
made their living in part by day labour. The contrast between 
the land of squires in tfie north and east and the land of peasants 
in the south and ^est is brought out with adhurable clearness ip 
the imperial statistics. Whereas in the Mecklenburgs, where 
in the old days Bauemlegen had been most thoroughly carried 
out, 60 per cent, of the land was in holdings of 250 acres and 
upwards, in Wurtemberg and Bavaria such holdings only 
occupied 2 per cent., and in Baderf 3 per cent, of the area. Half 
of Bavarii was covered by holdings of between 12J and 50 acres; 
'rather less than a third by holdings between 50 and 250 acres. 

An analysis of the« Prussian figures reveals a similar, though less 

* 

1 This excludes woodland and forest, mountain and other natural pasture, 
waste land, and all building land, roads, etc. _ 
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marked, difference between the eastern and the western 
provinces. • • , 

In a broad survey of'modem German agriculture tenant 
farming might alfnost be omitte ( d. It is true there has always 
been a good deal,of rented land, amounting altogether to 
16 or 18 per cent! of the agricultural area, the higher figure fcein|; 
Tthe latest (1907)., But a third of this rented'land consists of the 
smallest type of holding, under { acres,-and is partly garden 
ground, partly ground held by peqple who are net primarily 
agriculturists, and Rprtly labourers’ holdings. Another large 
slice of the rented land is in the hands of men who also cultivate 
• land of their own. The oaly real analogy to English tenant 
farming is found where large estates are let out to substantial 
farmers. A very small percentage of the agricultural area of 
Germany, perhaps 5 or 6 per cent., was in this position. By 
an interesting coincidence, which is perhaps not altogether 
accidental, it was commonest in Hanover and Brunswick, the 
districts formerly in closest touch with England. There was a 
fair amount of it also in Westphalia. On the estates of the 
Junkers beyond the Elbe it was always exceedingly rare. 

Far less important than farming, and worth mention only as 
a ctriosity, was the German equivalent of mitayage, Theilbau 
(share farming). It had once been common in the wine-growing 
districts, but had almost died out before the nineteenth century. 
It survival here and there in those districts and in the tobacco- 
gjowing districts of Baden. An analogous system in which 
a labourer, as distinguished from a regular tenant, took a share 
of the produce 06 the land that he worked was’ rather less rare 
’ and more widespread. Statistics of these survivals were collected, 
in 1895, when it appeared that, all told, over 30,000 holdings, 
mostly very small, were held wholly or in part on produce 
sharing terms. The average size was about 4 acres. At the next 
occupation census (1907) ifcwas not thought necessary to collect 
any figures. • • 

The peasant with a fairly substantial holding has always been 
a common type in German society. .The “big peasant,” for 
statistical purposes, is th» man who holds from 50 to 250 acres. 
Such own nearly a third of Bavaria. They are common also 
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in the far north, for instance in Mecklenburg, where, as descen- 
dants'of the old free German colonists, they maintained them¬ 
selves side by side with those squireS who had managed to get 
rid of the semi-servile land-holding population of Slavonic 
ancestry. No part of the Germaq Empire was without a fair 
feunjber pf these big peasants, though the biggest among them— 
the men-of 1,50 10*250 acres—were confined Jo a few districts! 
In 1895 V big peisairt” holdings, including however some that 
were rented, covered a larger area than any other class. There 
were about 280,000 such holdings. * By 1907 those held by the 
■typical German peasants, the million or so “middle peasants” 
with their 12$ to 50 acres, had overtaken them, and covered very 
nearly a third of the agricultural area of the Empire. 

Below them came the “little peasants” with holdings of from 
12$ to 5 acres. Of these also there was latterly about a million, 
but their land covered only 10 per cent, of the cultivated area. 
Last of all came the people who in the old classifications were 
not peasants at all, and under modern conditions could not live 
by their land, the “scrap holders” of less than 5 acres, whose 
three and a quarter million holdings averaged little more than 
an acre each, and occupied v a bare 5 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. 

The big landlords, when emancipation and its accompanying 
changes were completed, held about a quarter of agricultural 
Germany. West of the Elbe an appreciable part of the rather 
rare big estates was let to farmers. East of the Elbe, whqre 
big estates were common, they were nearly all in hand. The 
typical eastern Junker lived on and directed the management of 
an estate with perhaps 2000 acres of cultivated land including ’ 
the meadows, to which was normally attached some forest and 
perhaps some waste, part of the ancient commons which it had 
been worth no one’s while to bring under cultivation. 

§ 53. Before dealing with the mo 4 ern history of the commons^ 
and the fia’ds, something more may be said of the forests. 
Forest covered a quarter of the new Empire, and thq, area of 
forest land remained fairly constant throughout the second half 
of the nineteenth century. The total was not much less than 
35,000,000 acres, considerably more than half the area of 
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Great Britain. Of these immense forests private persons owned 
nearly one-half, mainly in the easU; the communes owned about 
one-sixth, mainly in the‘west; Ithe crowned heads in their 
private capacity ahd the state iij its public capacity together 
nearly a third. The privately owned forest area was more than 
three-quarters the size of Ireland. It may be recalled /hat fast 
df the Elbe the If gal view had long been that forest *was the 
lord’s, even when the peasant had ^ustom^ry Vights in it. The 
western view was the reverse of this, jhougli there were private 
and state forests in tbf v.-est* also. 

This great area of forest, of which about two-thirds was* 
•coniferous timber and one-third deciduous—mainly beech and 
oak—gave direct employment in \he twentieth century to more 
people than the German chemical industry. They were not all 
fully employed in the woods, as forestry is an admirable by¬ 
industry for small holders. About 126,000 (of whom 103,000 
were wage earners) had forestry as their main occupation in 
1907, and about half as many used it as a by-industry. The 
comparative smallness of the figures when compared with th6 
vast area illustrates clearly what a small addition to a nation’s 
opportunities for employment even a very great forest industry 
furniehes. On the German scale, Great Britain, if entirely 
covered with forests, would not carry 300,000 workers of all 
classes. 

It was pointed out in Chapter 11, that, as a result of the 
lemslation of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, a 
considerable part of the commons of Germany had bfen 
divided up before* 1850. Division in the earlier years had 
generally taken the form of a separation between the lord’s share • 
of the common, over which he secured complete control, aqd 
the peasants’ share which they continued to use collectively. 
But as emancipafion went forward and the peasant acquired a 
more individualistic outlook*division of the commoa among the 
peasants also made headway. There was even a certain amount 
of divisiqp of forest in those districts where communal forest 
ownership persisted. Division of the commpn grazing ground 
and waste was closely associated, as in the English inclosure 
movement, with the rearrangement of the common arable fields. 
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Generally speaking, where the one went forward so did die 
other, and vice versa. < • 

, In the west, as has been i,een (se'e ante, § io), there was no 
great interest in rearrangement of the field#, before the decade 
1840-50, save in a few exceptional districts like Schleswig- 
Holstein. Hanover, having encouraged the<division of many 
of her extensive hfcaths at an earfier date, firsjt took up the field 
questiom in i842 l anji pushed ahead with it in 1856. Baden did 
not touch*it until 1856.. Bavaria, in spite of a movement in 
favour of rearrangement, preferred not Jo associate this policy 
'with the emancipation law of 1848. A small beginning was 
made in 1861; but as the consent of a very large majority of the* 
interested parties was required before rearrangement could b* 
started, the law was almost a dead letter, since in such matters 
large majorities are hard to get. Really effective legislation is 
found only towards the end of the century, in 1886 and 1899. 
Nor .did the earlier laws of Prussia treat rearrangement as an 
end in itself. They struck at uneconomic aspects of common 
field agriculture—rights of pasture on a neighbour’s stubble and 
rights of way over his land. The mere fact that holdings were 
scattered did not bring them under the law, unless they were 
subject to some such “servitudes.” But, incidentally, reform 
of these matters had encouraged rearrangement. A certain 
number of holdings were consolidated, and some peasants 
moved out of the central villages, where with a three-field 
system and scattered holdings everyone was bound to live, jnd 
built themselves houses on their new land. Not until 1872 was 
rearrangement as such definitely promoted by Prussian law. 
Henceforward tHe whole or some part of any common field 
system could be overhauled and rearranged, provided a bare 
majority of the owners demanded it, and the assembly of the 
Circle (the county) approved. ' 

It may fee said then that systematic rearrangement only 
became a general policy in Germany during the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century, and that even in the fourth qparter the 
policy was not everywhere pursued with vigour. Consequently 
the country remained full of scattered holdings in the twentieth 
century, though long before 1900, in most cases before 1875, 
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the old binding routine of the open fields was dead. V^riting 
in 1909, a German scholar said that Brunswick was “ the single 
German state in jvhich the reform of the old field system could 
be reckoned as e^entially complete 1 ” Elsewhere it was in all 
stages of completion, most incomplete of all in Bavaria and thg 
south-west. , * • 

Still there was a policy, as compared with*Fran«e wHere there 
was none. The Germans noticed when they came into possession 
of Alsace-Lorraine how little had been done to improve the 
division of the fields. There was a lack of field roads, which 
involved the old troubles arising out of rights of way over youf 
* neighbour’s land. This the^ tried to remedy by a law of 1884. 
•A second law of 1890 introduced compulsory exchange of 
parcels of land, when the making of field roads, or irrigation and 
drainage operations, rendered this necessary. But no attempt 
was made to overhaul the whole system, probably because the 
adjacent parts of Germany proper were those in which re¬ 
arrangement was least popular and had made least progress 
(see ante, § 10). Throughout the upper Rhine valley, open-field 
routine had long been dead and tHfe peasants had long tilled 
their scattered acres with conspicuous success. They were 
therewith content. So the fields of Alsace go back to France 
much as they were in 1870. 

Meanwhile there had been a perceptible change in the official 
attitude towards common property, as distinguished from com¬ 
mon rights. The early nineteenth century, under the influence 
of eighteenth century thought, was all f< 5 r its abglition; although 
in France the shortsightedness of the cutting up of communal 
forest had been recognised and the movement stopped (see ante,' 
§ 3). In Germany the process continued later, but by |he 
middle of the century its inexpedience was beginning to be 
recognised. And as, with the growing complexity and cost of 
.local government in the later nineteenth century, *the provision 
of communal funds became an urgent political "cfhestion, the 
policy of individualising communal property went out of 
fashion. German thinkers had come to emphasise the historical 
significance apd the reputed German origin of Genossmschafts- 

1 F. Grossmann, HandwSrterbuch der Staalsuiuemchaftm, IV, 639. 
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wesen, the principle of association. So the remaining commons 
and-communal properties were* retained, to be used as a source 
pf revenue and a means of education in Geqossenschaftswesen. 
Division of forests was generally prohibited^ If it was desired 
to make better use of waste land, ,the communes were en¬ 
couraged to let it to competent cultivators, rather than divide 
it amortg their members. Common use of the remaining 
communal property,! declinad steadily, except in the case of 
forestsi and mountain pastures; but communal ownership was 
retained. ‘ 

What has been said of the persistence of scattered holdings 
in modern Germany applies only td peasant land and to districts ' 
and states where such land predominates. It does not apply* 
even to all peasant land. Quite apart from nineteenth century 
consolidation of holdings, there were old established types of 
holding which needed no consolidation. They were in the 
marsh colonies and forest colonies, formed by German settlers 
in the north and east during the later middle ages. As was 
pointed out in describing these colonial villages (see ante, § 7), 
their field system was so "well devised and so economical that 
it did not become obsolete* Each homestead stood at one end 
of a long drawn out strip of land which was, and always' had 
been, the holding of its occupant. 

§ 54. By the time the German Empire was founded, the 
eastern squires had their estates consolidated almost without 
exception. The process of emancipation had increased the 
supply of labour available to work them (see ante, § 9); but by 
about 1875 the rural districts were just beginning to feel the 
effects of that rapid drift of population to the towns and to 
foreign countries, which was to complicate all German economic 
problems for the next forty years. A generation earlier freedom 
had not meant movement. The peasant or 'labourer was in 
practice though not in law bound »to his native place. Then, 
came the pail ways; the revolutionary storms of 1848 which 
weakened customary social ties; a period of increasingly liberal 
legislation; and finally the effective freedom of movement which 
resulted from German union. Beforfc 1866, it w^s not too easy 
for a Prussian to move into Saxony or Hanover, foreign 
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countries and potential enemies. After 1871, the right to leave 
his native parish was almost the only bit of true freedom that 
the eastern labourer enjoyed. | 

From the first ‘days of peasant emancipation, the squires of 
the east had been “anxious not to lose control over their people. 
So they had secured, in sf>ite of Stein’s opposition, the ordi J1 
nance of 1810 ( Gesinde-Ordhung ) regulating the relations of. 
master and servant. Every agricultural labourer who could in 
any way be regarded as living with his employer came within 
its scope; and it remained the basis of the Prussian law of master 
and servant throughout the nineteenth century. Under this. 
. law, a contract once entered, into could not be terminated pre- 
jnaturely from the workman’s* side; striking was a crime 
punishable with imprisonment; obedience was due to the 
point of absolute servility. Now the typical labour system of 
the east made these conditions applicable to most labourers, 
because the majority could be regarded as servants in the eye 
of the law. The leading hfnds on an eastern manor were the 
so-called Instleute, men hired by the year and housed by their 
employer. In the early nineteenth jentury the Instmann was 
sometimes paid with a scrap of land; but latterly his wage was 
give* partly in money, partly in kind, perhaps with the addition 
of some potato ground. The wage contract very generally 
included the labour of wife and children, so that during its 
currency the Instmann was not much better off than the old 
unfree peasant whose family owed Gesindedienst (see ante, §8). 
Frequently, in recent times, the Instmann had labourers under 
him, whom he engaged, lodged and boarded,* who therefore 
also came within the scope of the law of master and servant. 
Very little of the social legislation of modern Germany (see port, 

§ 81) applied to these people, when first enacted, and it Was 
extended to them only partially and grudgingly. Twenty years 
after the passing of the industrial insurance code, in the eighties 
most of the agricultural labourers enjoyed no sickness insurance. 
As wages were always low, though they had grown steadily 
since 1850, it is not surprising that the Prussian labourer went 
to town; that recruits seldom came back t6 their village; and 
that from 187J-80 landowners raised a long-drawn wail about 
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ural depopulation, and imported all the cheap foreign labour 
hey. Could get. „ 

Modem agricultural technique made things worse. The 
states of the eastern plains were perfectly suited for its 
idopdon; and there were few better farmefs in Europe than 
he best of the Junkers in the later nineteenth century. After 
he decade ^840-50 Germany had little to learn from any 
:ountry ip agriculture and forestry. In agricultural chemistry 
;he wqs unquestionably the leader. The network of railways, 
>ecoming denser each year, eased the transport of produce, 
nachinery and fertilisers. As a result the best farmed eastern 
nanors became models of their kind, especially after the hard . 
vork of their owners during the agricultural depression of the^ 
ighties. But a model estate under modem conditions, especially 
n the climate of eastern Germany, requires a great deal of 
easonal labour. Certain forms of agriculture, such as beet and 
jotato growing, are particularly dependent on such labour. 
?oi both seasonal and permanent labour foreigners were drawn 
ipon increasingly after 1880. 

■ The general statistics of foreigners resident in Germany are 
is follows for the later decades: 

1890 433,000 1900 779,000 1910 1,260,000 

The time of year at which these figures were collected is not 
:he time of maximum agricultural employment, and the figures 
nclude the very numerous foreigners who came for industrial 
md commercial purposes. As they stand, they register merely 
he growing dejpendence of the Empire on oytside labour. For 
he year 1910,300 poo-400,000 should be added for the summer 
nigrants. It is not possible to say how many of the 1,260,000 
>f 1910 were foreigners working on the land all the year round, 
loth the permanent and the migratory labourers were very 
argely Pole;, Russian and Austria^ subjects at that time, and 
ither Slav% from the Hapsburg Empire. There were regular 1 
tiring agencies on the Russian and Austrian frontiers; and 
atterly (in 1907-8) the o Prussian government set up a system 
>f licensing die migrants, who might only enter the country 
jfter securing their licenses at certain specified places of entry. 
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On large estates the foreign workpeople, who were of all 
ages and both sexes though meq naturally predominated,"yere 
housed in rough barracks'and kept under strict discipline, so 
far as possible, bywithholding paft of the wage and not paying 
it if the contract fas broken, or if the labourer was irregular 
in his conduct. On smaller estates the foreigners werj housed 
more roughly still. “ThereIs little sentimentality about the 
treatment of these foreign labourers/’ wrote an English. observer 
in 1908. “They are heartily disliked, but they are regarded as 
a necessary evil 1 .” They were necessary not only on the very 
large estates. Many a substantial German peasant, owning 150* 

• or 250 acres on a Prussian »r Pomeranian marsh-colony, em¬ 
ployed his handful of Poles or Galicians. 

Western Germany, and those districts in the east where 
peasant property was the rule, had a labour problem closely 
resembling that of France. In the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries there was a certain amount of immigrant labour, 
Swiss in the south, Dutch in the west, with everywhere a 
sprinkling of the Slavs. But the bulk of the labour always 1 , 
and practically the whole of it in the» years from 1850 to 1880, 
was supplied from the families of the “ scrap holders,” and 
from* a very small landless group at the bottom of the social 
scale. The frequency of fairly large peasant holdings made the 
peasant employer a common type. In the north-west, especially 
in Hanover, Westphalia and along the Dutch frontier, tenant 
farming required its labouring class. But, taking Germany as 
a whole and even including the great estates of the east, the 
proportion of native agricultural wage earners" to cultivating 
proprietors was always low, and latterly it was declining. When , 
the creation of peasant property was finished, there were in 
the whole Empire about 2,300,000 holdings of 5 acres and up¬ 
wards. The smallest of these were not always living holdings, 
in the sense in which one speaks of a living wage; byt the owner 
at least had his stake in the country. Moreover infertile and 
favoured districts, for instance the winelands of the Mosel, some 
of the very numerous holdings of less tjian 5 acres were living 
holdings. To set against these, say, from 2,oho,000 to 2,500,000 

1 W. H. Dawson, The Evolution of Modern Germany, p. 291. 
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Hvine holdings, there were in 1895 only 3,600,000, and in 1907 i 
only. 3,300,000, agricultural wage earners, excluding forestry but 
including market gardening £id cattle breeding. It is true that 
the wives and children of the^e wage eamers*often worked also, 
but so did the wives and children cf the peasants. The fact does 
*not alter £he balance between families agriculturally independent 
and those dependent, altogether ofc mainly,upon wage work. In 
a typical peasant "lanjl like Bavaria the independent families, in 
this sense, exceeded the dependent. 

In such lands the line between dependence and independence 
'was constantly being crossed, just as in France. The industrious 
“ scrap holder ” after working for a wage could add to his holding . 
by purchasing, or more probably by renting, further scraps, o£ 
which there was generally a supply available. 

The decline in agricultural labourers between 1895 and 1907 
is only one aspect of the general decline in the agricultural 
population of modem Germany. An exceedingly rapid urban¬ 
isation set in during the sixties of the nineteenth century. From 
the fifties to the nineties there was also a heavy emigration to 
foreign countries, especially to the United States, and mainly 
from the rural districts. I)own to 1844 there had never been 
more than 33,000 emigrants in any one year. For the five years 
1845-9 the annual average was nearly 90,000. For 1854 it has 
been estimated at 250,000*. There was a marked slackening in 
the sixties, because the War of Secession shut America for a 
time; and the movement was still slack in the first years of- 
imperial prosperity. In the early eighties, a figure of over 
200,000 was again reached but not maintained. For 1886-90 
the average was just under 100,000. After 1894 the figure 
became negligible, and never again touched 40,000. In 1912 
it was under 20,000. Germany had no longer men to spare. 
Urbanisation will be discussed more fully in 'Connection with 
German industrial history. Here qnly the rural consequences 
of migration? and emigration need be registered. From 1871 to 
1890 the official rural population, i.e. the population living in 
communes of under 200f> inhabitants, remained almost stationary - 
while that of the whole Empire grew remarkably fast. In the 
1 These early figures are uncertain. 
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decade 1871-80 rural population rose a trifle. In 1881-90 it fell 
to just below the starting point* which was 26,200,000. 'This 
official figure is not quite •satisfactoty. Fortunately after 1890 
more exact and ihore illuminating facts can be got from the 
German occupation censuses^ In 1895 the whole mass of people 
directly connected with agriculture and forestry, from the squire 
to the Instmarm, with their dependents numbered 18,500,000 
or 35-8 per cent, of the whole population.. Twelve y^ars later 
the corresponding figures were 17,700,000 and 28-^, peii cent. 
This was the period in whioh Germany became dependent on 
Slavonic labour from th*e south-east and east. The reason is clear. ’ 
, § 55. The technical progress in German agriculture between 
1850 and 1914, and particularly since the decade 1871-80, has 
already been referred to. This progress was both stimulated 
and threatened by the two outstanding events in the agrarian 
history of modern Germany—within a single decade she 
ceased to be a food exporting country and began to feel the 
whole pressure of foreign competition of the modem sort in 
her foodstuff markets. When England ceased to be self-sufficing,* 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, the flooding of her* 
markets with imported food was a physical impossibility, quite 
apart .from any corn law. “An inconsiderable state...,” 
G. R. Porter wrote so late as 1851, “may exist under circum¬ 
stances which oblige it to be habitually dependent on the soil 
of other countries for the food of its inhabitants; but...a very 
simple calculation would suffice to convince us that this can 
nevtr be the case with a numerous people 1 .” His calculation 
was that to supply tjje United Kingdom with wheat alone would 
take more than twice the amount of shipping which then entered 
her ports yearly. The amount was just over 7,000,000 tons. 
Twenty years later it was 18,000,000 tons and forty years later 
it was over 37,000,000 tons. Porter’s simple calculation was 
in danger in 1870, and was becoming a little ridiculoip by 1890. 
If was still true that no great nation could become s#mpletely 
dependent on her neighbours for food; but a measure of de¬ 
pendence was now possible of which, only a generation earlier, 
no one had even dreamed. „ 

1 Progress of the Nation, p. 138. 
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Those twenty years from 1870 to 1890 were the deciding 
yearn for Germany. The sei$ were open and the rail had 
linked her to the Polish ami Hungarian plains, the Russian 
black earth zone, and the^ cornlands of>110102012. In all 
these countries the network of feeding railways, subsidiary yet 
essentia^ to the main routes, was getting denser. From most 
of them alscfc water carriage by ska and river was possible as an 
alternative. ' < 9 

Lack ofistatistics for Germany as a whole, before 1871, makes 
it difficult to deal with her transition from a food exporting to 
a food importing country in precise terms. The transition too 
was gradual. It was marked by harvest fluctuations and delayed, 
by agricultural improvements. So it always is in such cases. 
So late as the thirties of the nineteenth century, a run of good 
harvests and some technical improvements made clear sighted 
observers wonder whether England might not be made self- 
suffifing in essentials after all. In Germany there was certainly 
a heavy export balance of grain m the fifties. Danzig prices 
' were still the European standard (see ante, § 28). By the eighties 
there was an import balance. The scales had tipped over slowly 
between 1865 and 1875. JBy a coincidence, the modest grain 
duties which had always formed part of the Zollvereia tariff 
had been dropped in 1865. So the problem of agrarian pro¬ 
tection, which had hardly existed for the Zollverein and had 
attracted no attention during the years of the North German 
Confederation (1866-71), soon forced itself on the statesmen 
of the Empire. Their master was himself an eastern sqifire, 
quite untouched by that somewhat cosmopolitan liberalism of 
the sixties, which had made trade between European nations 
£reer in the early seventies than at any other time either before 
or since. He was the more susceptible because the foreign 
agricultural competition which Germany felt first and most 
severely v*as that of Russia. Gr^in was coming to the towns 
through those eastern provinces of his which so recently had 
been exporters. In 1877 Germany imported nearly two million 
tons of Russian r^e, ojts and barley, as compared with less than 
a million tons, already a high figurq, in 1875. The problem was 
at that time much less of a wheat problem than In contemporary 
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France or England; for the German of the seventies was,not a 
great eater of wheaten bread. • < 

Before the seventies were overt Bismarck had taken action. 
His motives were ^primarily fiscal and political. The Empire, 
as distinguished from its ccknponent states, lived on indirect, 
taxes and needecf money for #. number of social, political knd 
military objects. .But there can be little doubt •that,’ among 
all the cries of the interests suffering fronl falling prices, trade 
depression and foreign competition in the late‘seventies, 
that from the interest fo which he himself belonged seemed to 
him the most reasonable. The demand for protection to manu¬ 
factures he utilised for politicSl ends. The demand for protection 
to agriculture, to the squire and his position, touched deeper 
prejudices and convictions. Very soon he was arguing that 
low com prices were economically harmful to a nation. 

The new tariff became law in July 1879, and became opera¬ 
tive in 1880. At the last th^ agrarian party, which was strong 
in the Reichstag, had forced government to raise the dutie^ 
originally suggested by a considerable amount. Still, they wer$ 
moderate. Wheat, rye and oats paid'io marks per metric ton 
(about 2r. 2d. per quarter); barley maize and other grains 
5 marks. Duties were also laid on live stock, timber, and other 
produce of the land. The duties did not keep up prices. Twice 
again, in the eighties, appeal was made to government and each 
time government listened. By 1890 the duty on wheat and rye 
stqpd at 50 marks the ton (101. 10 \d. per quarter), that on oats 
at 40 marks, on barley at 22-5, and on maize at 2a Timber and 
cattle duties were afso raised. 

After the fall of Bismarck in 1890, a cut was made in the corn 
duties by his successor Caprivi, as part of a general policy of 
conciliation towards the masses of the towns. By that time the 
raised duties were beginning to tell, and German prices were 
being held well above the World-level. The following table, 
which is carried into the twentieth century, illuVtrates the 
development. It may be noted that Caprivi’s wheat and rye 
duties were 35 marks the ton (7 s. 7 ^d. per quarter); oats 
28 and barley 2p; that is tfc say far above Bismarck’s original 
tariff. 
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t * Average price of the metric ton of wheat in marks. 

1879-T3 1886*90 1896-1900 1901-4 

Danzig, customs free 198-85 139-63 148-84 127-41 

London . 200-08 142-73 114-30 12905 

Berlin . 205-08 1J421 ^ 154-41 165-56 

The slight differences between the Londoft average and the 
customs free? average at Danzig are due either to unimportant 
differences in the dost of handling or to small variations in 
average qtality at the two places. The general coincidence of 
the two sets of figures is close and unmistakable. The average 
Berlin price does not exceed the London price by the exact 
amount of the duty. This was n6t to be expected; the less so' 
as duties changed rather rapidly in the eighties. But as time 
goes on the Berlin price tends more and more to coincide with 
the free world price, whether that is taken at London or Danzig, 
plus the tariff and something for carriage. In the years 1901-4 
the tariff duty was 35 marks per ton. Prices in the Westphalian 
industrial area ran higher than in Berlin, which lies nearer to 
jhe main com growing districts of Germany. 

It is not possible to follow out here the agrarian tariff policy 
in all its complex detail during the later years of the Empire. 
The great contests were over the treaties concluded with corn 
growing nations under Caprivi, and over the revision of these 
treaties early in the present century, a revision for which the 
way was prepared by a further overhauling of the tariff in 1902. 
Whatever the details, stiff corn duties were maintained; $nd 
their effect was more conspicuous than that of higher duties 
in France, because Germany’s dependences the outer world 
for essential food was greater and more constant. It was cal- 
sulated, for instance, that during the five years 1895-1900 
German agriculture was able to supply 92-6 per cent, of the 
nation’s needs in rye, but only 73-7 per cent, of its needs in 
wheat. By*this time the country tod increased its consumption 
of wheat* per head appreciably since the seventies. In the 
twentieth century, the balance inclined still further against 
Germany, in the /;arly years, but improved again somewhat in 
the years just before the war. The figures <jf the estimated 
average weights of the chief crops, as compared with the imports 
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of the corresponding grains, for selected groups of yeare^ illus¬ 
trate the measure of Germany’s dependence. 

*• Millions of metric tons. 

Wheat^ »Rye Barley Oats . 


Crop Import Crop. Import Crop Import Crop Import 


'1900-1904 

1905-1908 

390 

372 

.203 

2-32 

9’66 

994 

•83 

•ss 

312 

315 , 

332’ 

*17 • 6 ' 9 S * - 5 * 
1^6 7-95 -62 

3-30 8-i# 3-0 

1911-1912 

+•21 

208 

11-23 

- ■£ 




• 

(export 

surplus* 


• • 


• 

Perhaps the most striking facts about this table are first,' 
• the way in which Germany Bad been artificially turned towards 
•he production of the more highly taxed grains, wheat and rye, 
and the import of the less highly taxed, oats and barley; and 
second, the successful effort that was being made to retain the 
country’s impaired self-sufficiency. The total yield of each of 
the four main crops was rising, although in wheat the lise is 
barely preceptible. This point must be taken up again in 
connection with the technical progress of agriculture. In the 
present connection the conclusion i^ that German agriculture 
did not go to sleep behind its tariff wall. 

The tariff of the early twentieth century was intricate but 
interesting. It showed a sustained effort to make agrarian 
protection as little burdensome as possible to the consumer, but 
yet to protect every recognised home interest. Besides corn it 
dejlt with oil seeds, except cotton seed; with nearly every kind 
of fruit and vegetables; with nearly evdly kind .of meat; with 
horses and cattle,*but not donkeys; and with most classes of 
timber. Potatoes were a special care. They were taxed in 
summer, but free in winter. The cheapest human food at any 
rate should come in free at the season of greatest need, if the 
home supplies rSn short—an unlikely contingency, it may be 
added, since Germany produced on an average upwards of 
40,000,000 tons of potatoes a year against the United Kingdom’s 
6-7,000,000 tons. 

Undoubtedly the policy initiated in 1879 <jid in the long run 
produce many .of the resists intended. It was in part a war 
insurance policy and as such it was reasonably effective. If 
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tariff changes and the hope of tariff changes led to unwholesome 
and'speculative fluctuations (and values, as they certainly did, 
the tariff nevertheless saved* Germany from /eversion to “ex¬ 
tensive” methods of arable fanning. Towards these England 
, was driven, during the last two decides of the nineteenth century, 
in her attempt to compete with the produce of virgin soil lightly 
farmed.' Whether the balance was fairly held as between the 
various rural classes is muchtmore doubtful. The small peasants, 
and still More the “parcel holders” and labourers, had to go 
to market for a good deal of their bread com. Compensation 
' through taxes on fruit, vegetables, and miscellaneous agricul¬ 
tural produce, which stand carriage much less well than grain, 1 
was for them more apparent than real. * 

That the policy, taken by itself, was hurtful to the industrial 
wage earner was never denied. Many of its advocates main¬ 
tained that he secured some compensation through its twin- 
policy of industrial protection. That issue is too complex for 
discussion here. But some of the ablest advocates of agrarian 
protection supported the policy with the deliberate object of 
checking the industrialisation of Germany, and were too sincere 
not to be aware that checks hurt. On grounds of national health 
and power; from fear lest Germany should become, like England, 
an “ industry state ” with agriculture entirely subordinate; from 
a still longer sighted fear of the social and moral disasters which 
might conceivably overtake Western Europe, if its population 
continued to multiply, crowding into the towns, and living ^n 
food drawn precariously from without; for these and kindred 
reasons they took their stand deliberately with those who were 
thinking of little'but the interests of a district or the rent roll 
of a class. 

§ 56. In investigating some more technical aspects of late 
nineteenth century agrarian history, the absence of national 
unity and so of national surveys irathe years from 1850 to 1870 
is specially “unfortunate. For in many ways these were the most 
critical years in the history of German agriculture. .Down to 
1850 considerable^progress had been made on the large estates, 
very little on the peasant holdings (see ante, § jio). By 1870 the 
arrears of peasant emancipation had been mostly cleared off and, 
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far more important, the railways had been at work for twenty 
years. A land with many locally ( self-sufficing areas and'njany 
local price-levels had became an economic unit. Endowed at 
last with complet| control over nis holding, better educated, 
brought by the railway int* touch with distant markets, the 
peasant was waking from hi| long sleep. But only ^he ipost 
elaborate series of local inquiries, so elaborate that^ven German 
patience has never carried them all out, cqjld'tell the^ull story 
of his waking. In the east no doubt.the moment of.emancipa- 
tion, or rather of that “regulation” by which the division of 
land between the peasantry and their lord was completed, would* 

* usually be the moment for the breakdown of the old agrarian 
coutine. Regulation was going dn with varying speed for fifty 
years (1820-70). Where it was accompanied by rearrange¬ 
ment of the fields and the creation of more or less compact 
holdings, the routine was automatically broken; but rearrange¬ 
ment was far from universal. For a complete picture, regulation 
and rearrangement would have to be traced village by village. 

In the west, where old burdens were more often bought off 
by a series of annual payments than* by a cession of land, anti 
where thorough-going rearrangement was not at this time at¬ 
tempted, there was no stimulus to change at any particular 
moment. What happened there is still more untraceable by 
the historian. Silently and often without official record, districts 
and villages, which had remained bound by tradition, learnt from 
neighbouring districts, where perhaps agriculture had been 
individual before the nineteenth century, or from some progres¬ 
sive local landlord* Gradually the village fields ceased to present 
the uniformity of the old three-course rotation—the rye field, . 
the barley field, the fallow field—and became that patch-wqrk 
of various crops which, to the average English mind to-day, is 
most probably ifonnected with an aerial photograph beyond the 
battle lines. In the early forties the great uniform fields were 
characteristic of German peasant agriculture; in the seventies 
the patch-work of various crops. 

Scattered thinly among the patch-work fields of the west, 
and covering a, large part »f the land beyond the Elbe, were the 
broad fields of the Rittergut, for the most part not hedged, but 
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otherwise resembling those of an English farm in a district of 
nineteenth century inclosur^,»like south Cambridgeshire or 
the Lincoln Wolds. These yere the fields on-which the fight 
for scientific agriculture was Won. 

t Justus von Liebig (see ante, § io) lived, long enough (1803- 
73) .to sqp his teaching put into, practice oil many of those 
fields, afid torfores'ee its spread to the whole country. The chief 
books in^which he expounded the chemistry of agriculture as 
now understood appeared in 1840 and 1842. They laid the 
foundation for the chemical study! of sojls, and for the use of 
• “artificials”—chemical manures—to rectify soils, or replace the 
constituents abstracted from thdm by various crops.. The 
country had need to be educated up to that use. At Liebig’* 
instigation, the scattered and independent agricultural colleges 
were transferred to the Universities and equipped with experi¬ 
mental stations. Below the University departments came the 
full tjpie Agricultural Schools, of wjiich the first was founded at 
Hildesheim in 1858. By the twentieth century the Empire 
dontained twenty-eight. A still more interesting movement 
Began in the years just bfcfore the Empire was created. This 
was the foundation of winter schools, to which agricultural 
students and agriculturists could go in the dead season When 
northern and eastern Germany lie under unbroken snow. 
A dozen such schools existed in 1870; over 240 in 1906. The 
last link in the educational chain was the agricultural continua¬ 
tion school, to which the sons of small peasants and labourers 
from the primary schools could go in winter evenings. This 
development came a little later than that of Che winter schools 
proper. There were over two thousand continuation schools 
in, the decade 1900-10. So, between 1870 and 1900, the 
channels were provided through which agricultural knowledge 
could flow even to the lowest ranks of the independent cul¬ 
tivators. * » 

It is gentfally agreed that the sugar beet industry did more 
than anything else to make German agriculturists welcome this 
knowledge. The industry was well established, after various 
vicissitudes, by about 1845. Its headquarters were, in the country 
on both sides of the Elbe, south of Magdeburg and into 
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Saxony; though it was found in many other districts. On the 
experience of this centrally placed area both east ancf jvest 
could easily draw. Beet growing requires deep ploughing and 
the seed must be cffilled if the cropfis to be successful. Therefore 
it called for the besf and most powerful implements. Beet is 
an exhausting crt>p; therefore its place in a rotation and. the 
problem of maintaining the fertility of the sdil on,which it was 
grown required careful attention. SThe production of £ type of 
beet with a maximum sugar yield, apd the chemicqj problems 
raised by its treatment in thefactories, invited scientific research. 
The beet-pulp furnished an excellent cattle food. So on every* 
side the industry touched fuftdamental questions in agriculture. 
A table will best illustrate its grtfwth since the sixties: 

Average number of tons Average annual 
Years of beet handled annually yield of raw sugar 
1866-1870 2,500,000 211,000 

1886-1890 8,722,000 1,110,000 

1906-1910 13,424,000 2,116,000 # 

The remarkable increase in the yield of sugar per ton of beet 
will be noted; from about 1 : 12 the proportion of sugar ro^p 
to nearly 1 : 6 in the forty years. In the twentieth century there 
were, rather over a million acres iftider beet, on the average. 
There were approximately 350 sugar factories employing about 
100,000 workpeople. The average factory had increased greatly 
in size and, since 1895, the number of factories had diminished, 
as the following figures show: 


Date 

No. of factories 

No. employed 


39 ° 

67,000 • 

1095 

455 

95,000 

1905 

376 

about 100,000 

1912 

34 * 

»* >1 


The potato also helped agricultural development. It was 
extensively grovfti, and was used for the distillation of alcohol, 
early in the nineteenth century. The gigantic crqps raised in 
the later nineteenth and twentieth centuries were 19 large part 
also distjlled. By that time the gross weight of the potato crop 
was nearly twice that of all the main cprn crops put together. 
Distillation of potatoes f«r industrial alcohol was a leading 
German industry. There were about 5000 distilleries. Potato 
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growing had led to improved crop rotations. Potatoes were used 
extensively as cattle food, andohelped to maintain the head of 
cattle, especially in the east. What the crop meant, directly 
and indirectly, for the national food supply'was shown to the 
t outside world in 1914-18. a 

So mi^ch of the north German plain is sand, heath or marsh¬ 
land, that thf problem of increasing the average fertility of th"e 
north w^s not easy. (Surface and subsoil drainage were under¬ 
taken ,on g large scale. Ni trates and phosphates were freely 
applied and special attention was‘given to “green manuring” 

"—the ploughing in of crops such as the clovers. In various 
ways the area of cultivation was appreciably increased between • 
i860 and 1900. The acreage under the main crops between i88r 
and 1910 is shown in the following table. It covers a critical 
period in agrarian history, that of the great fall in prices and the 
recovery from it. Incidentally, it illustrates again the effect of 
the tariff in maintaining the cultiyation of the principal food 
grains: 


Area under main crops in millions of hectares. 


Year 

Rye 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Meadow 

hay 

Total 

1880 

5*9 

18 

16 

3*7 

2-8 

5*9 

21*7 

1891 

5*5 

1*9 

i-8 

4 *i 

29 

5*9 

22-1 

1900 

5*9 

2-0 

i *7 

4 *o 

3 ** 

3*3 

5*9 

227 

1906 

6'i 

1*9 

i*6 

4*2 

5*9 

23’0 

1912 

6*3 

1*9 

i*6 

4*4 

3*3 

5*9 

234 


This means that 1,700,000 hectares, or over 4,000,000 acrps, 
were added to the area under the main food crops during a 
bare generation. There was also an increasein some secondary 
, crops, such as befct. There are a few entries on the other side, 
but they are of no great importance, as the areas affected were 
not large. The crops concerned are the industrial crops—flax, 
hemp, and so on—which declined. It must bfc noted that only 
one part of,the 4,000,000 acres war land newly brought under 
the ploughs The greater part of it was land naw used for crops 
which was formerly left fallow, owing to the survival 0/ the old 
wasteful crop routines*especially on peasant holdings. It took 
a good deal more than a generation for the peasantry, so many 
of whom in the early forties had known only the inherited routine, 
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to learn how a crop of some kind could be got off their land 
nearly every year. • *. 

The peasant was also slow to learn how he could get the 
maximum yield ply acre out of wnat land he did cultivate. On 
the great estates thi$ vital figure was improving steadily in the, 
fifty years from f86o to 1910, so steadily that the tot^J agricul¬ 
tural output of the country was enormously increased in that 
period. It was improving also on peasant land,'but moje slowly. 
Perhaps the simplest available illustration of the pt>int»at the 
close of the period, wljen peasant education had done its best, is 
that given by a comparison of the yields per acre in a German - 
* state where almost all the lahd is peasant farmed with those in 
« state where large holdings predominate. The comparison is 
not exact. Differences of fertility may affect it. And there is 
no province entirely given up to large holdings. But the one 
selected (Mecklenburg-Schwerin) has 60 per cent, of its area 
in holdings of over 250 qpres, and another 26 per c^nt. in 
holdings of over 50 acres. It is the typical land of the big squire 
and the big peasant and it is not naturally fertile. The peasaift 
land chosen, Bavaria, of which nearly 70 per cent, is in holdings 
under 50 acres, is partly high and infertile but also contains 
somfe very favoured districts. 


Average yield in 100 kilogrammes per hectare for the decade 
1902-n. 

Rye Wheat Barley Oats Potatoes Meadow hay 

Mecklenburg 17-9 237 22-4 21-2 141-6 41-2 

Bavaria 15-8 16-0 17-1 15-6 1169 48'° 

The figures, if not exact, are telling. Where agricultural! 
knowledge is least'needed, in the hay field, Bavaria le%ds. 
Everywhere else it is hopelessly outdistanced, worst of all in 
the best crop-Avheat. It may be added that Wurtemberg was 
rather worse than Bavarian Baden and Alsace-Lorraine only a 
trifle better, in spite of their rich Rhine valley bottom. Even in 
potatoes the peasant fails badly. Perhaps he did not keep abreast 
of the production of new and fertile varieties. The figures do 
not prove tha\ a peasant land cannot be well tilled. A comparison 
between Mecklenburg and Denmark might show a different 
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result. But they are conclusive for the German peasant south 
against the German Junker north, at that particular date. 

The increase in Germany’s crops was more than equalled 
by the increase in her head * most classes pf live stock during 
( the imperial age. These are the figures, in millions: 


« 

Hones 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Goats 

“ 187L 

3'3 

15*8 

2 S'° 

7-1 > 

2-3 

1883 

w 3 'S 4 


192 

92 

2-6 

f 1892 

3 » 

*TS 

13-6 

12-2 

3 'i 

*9 00 

4 ' 2 

i **9 

97 

16-8 

33 

1912 

45 

202 

5<3 

219 
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The decline in sheep is amazing. The Empire may be said 
to have dropped sheep farming altogether. In discussing 
French agriculture, it was pointed out that a decline in sheep 
was a general feature of the agriculture of Western Europe in 
the later nineteenth century. The French docks fell by one- 
half between 1840 and 1911. In Germany the fall began later 
but \yas far more headlong. For, this there are general and 
special reasons. The general reasons are the same as in France 
(see ante, §46)—the difficulty of handling sheep in a land where 
Holdings are mostly small 'and uninclosed; the decline of rough 
grazing land before the plQugh; and the failure, even on large 
compact holdings, to combine sheep rearing and arable fanning 
as in England. Special reasons were the German distaste for 
mutton, and the absence of a duty on wool. All grains, nearly 
all animals, all meats, most timbers were taxed, with a view to 
keeping German prices above world prices. But the manu¬ 
facturing interest could not stand a wool duty. Naturally, when 
a landowner was working out the future oft his stock and his 
crops, wool, the sifle product in selling which he would have to 
fape world competition unprotected, would fall into the back¬ 
ground of his plans; especially if its joint product, mutton, was 
not in great demand. ' 

Apart from sheep, the record is onr of continuous and brilliant 
progress, progress most rapid since the price fall and depression 
of the eighties. It will be noted that the growth in cattle did 
not coincide, as in England, with a decline in cereals, and that 
the increase in the number of pigs«alone, since 1883, added 
immensely to the country’s resisting capacity in the event of 
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war, an event which every German agrarian writer and every 
great landowner had constantly in view. No discussion of 
German agriculture ever Omitted the military aspect, and with 
very good reason.** I 

Yet with all her labour and travail Germany was not self- 
sufficient at the end in animals and animal products. Take a* 
ffew illustrations from the year 1912. She ’imported .200,000 
cattle of all kinds; over £2,000,00$ worth of 4 >eef; £1,000,000 
of bacon; £1,000,000 of milk and cream; over £itJbopoo of 
butter, lard, suet, margarine and animal fats of all kinds; but 
only 133,000 pigs—excluding sucking pigs. She also bought. 
• horses, sheep, and goats, but the figures here are relatively 
unimportant. Dependence on foreign trade for fats was the 
critical point. But, for a war of reasonable length, most difficul¬ 
ties could be surmounted by a little extra slaughtering of pip, 
and this was the 1914-15 policy. 

§ 57. It has been seen how in France one of the results, and 
much the most fortunate result, of the price fall and agrarian 
troubles of the eighties was the development of rural coopera¬ 
tion. Of Germany too it was said ii» 1908 that the cooperative 
societies had “done more for the small farmers than all the 
agrarian and protective laws together.” But in Germany these 
societies were not simply products of depression. They were 
products of a principle well tried in earlier years and applied 
in turn to the various problims of the small—and sometimes of 
t^e large—holder, as those problems became pressing. 

Germany was the pioneer in cooperative peasant banking— 
in cooperative banking generally for that matted; but here only 
cooperation on the land is in question. Her'peasant banks will 
always be connected with the name of Friedrich Wilhelm 
Raiffeisen (1818-88), an ex-soldier and burgomaster of a 
group of village in Prussian Rhineland. Raiffeisen’s work was 
a direct outcome of the fqjnine years 1846-7, years of distress 
throughout Eu^ppe. To meet the distress he stajted, among 
other experiments, a village cooperative bakery. He followed 
this up with various more or less chari^ble societies which had 
not the hall mark of true qpoperation. Late# (1862) he borrowed 
from the other great German cooperative fore-runner Schulze- 
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Ddhzsch, whose first activities had been in the towns, the idea 
of a ( <small society with unliipited liability, whose members 
should lend to one another and go sufety for one another. From 
1873 onwards this type of Organisation becSme universal for 
the Raiffeisen rural banks, their, founder *and his followers 
'erecting into a kind of dogma the rule that there should be no 
regular subscribed' capital, but only a loan fupd into which the 
peasants put theisr sayings aijd from which advances were made 
to individuals on personal security, with the security of their 
little holdings and farming capital in the background 1 . The 
, true security was the depositing peasants' close personal know¬ 
ledge of one another, to guarantee which the rule “ one bank one • 
village” also became a dogma in the Raiffeisen school. Liability, 
was unlimited, partly because in the early days nothing else was 
possible, partly because it promoted the maximum of care from 
all members when an advance to one of their number was 
decided on. 

In 1876 Raiffeisen founded a Central Bank at Neuwied to 
stand behind the village societies. Its shares were mostly held 
by them and all were expected to be affiliated to it. In 1877 
a general union of the Raiffeisen banks was started for all 
Germany. Its strength was in the west. In 1905 it formed a 
loose alliance with a younger and previously independent 
association, the Imperial Union of Agricultural Cooperative 
Societies. 

The Delitzsch banks, whose clientele in time included a fair 
proportion of cultivators, were more complex and more com¬ 
mercial. They had share capital with limited liability, besides 
the deposit funds with unlimited liability from which advances 
were made to members. 

The controversies between upholders of the two classes of 
banks are as unprofitable, as the history of their relations with 
the state, the law, and the churches is intricate. Suffice to 
say that in 3895 Prussia, and subsequently several other states, 
set up state Central Cooperative Banks to make advances to 

associations of cooperatqrs; also that the prominence of Christian 

<. 

1 To meet subsequent legal requirements hie Raiffeisen banks have, since 
1889, had small nominal shares for each member. 
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profession in Raiffeisen circles, together with the leading part 
taken by the clergy, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, in 
the promotion of the movement, have provoked hostility among 
German anticlerioals and socialist. 

One of the origlhal object of rural cooperative banks in all 
countries has been the elimination of the village usurer—the* 
“fist” of Russia, the “gombeefiman” of Ireland, and intjermany 
as a rule the Jew*. Raiffeisen in hjs early, apostolic days used 
to stand in the village market place outbargaining th% Jew on 
behalf of the peasant. This first objeJt had, on the whole, been 
well attained before the end of the nineteenth century. Most. 
. peasants had a good chance of finding a creditor more ready to 
lend, and much better endowed with bowels of compassion, 
than the village Jew. As advanced agricultural knowledge 
spread to the peasantry between 1870 and 1890, the Raiffeisen 
banks invariably came to act as collective purchasers of fertilisers 
and cattle feeding stuffs, so reducing or eliminating those chances 
of fraudulent dealing betwSen experienced trader and simple 
peasant, which before had been unusually high. It was in fact 
the Raiffeisen teaching that the bapk, directly or indirectly, 
should be the economic centre of village life. The central 
authorities of the Union at Neuwied, more or less in imitation 
of the English Cooperative Wholesale, set up in course of time 
organisations from which the village societies could buy tested 
agricultural requisites at reasonable prices. By the end of the 
century there was a central factory for artificial manures, a 
rrfachinery depot at Frankfurt, and in Cologne a wholesale 
warehouse from wjiich the village cooperative retail stores—for 
these also had grown from the banks-- , could buy their 
requirements, so dispensing with the mercantile middleman. 
It is the regular sequence of cooperative evolution. 

So, just as in France rural syndicates formed for collective 
purchase developed all sojts of other activities, in Germany 
the bank often became the village trading organ. The fact 
renders interpretation of statistics difficult. It was also a subject 
of warm controversy in German official and economic circles, 
for Raiffeisen developments never went hnchallenged. This 
manysided activity was specially characteristic of the Raiffeisen 
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group, and was less developed among other groups of banks, 
of which there were several besides those already mentioned. 

It was in the eighties and nineties'of the nineteenth century,' 
the difficult times for all European agriculture, that the co¬ 
operative movement, working outwards fr6m the banks, laid 
‘’stro/ig hold on German peasant society and did for the peasants 
“more than all the agrarian and protective laws together.’’ By 
the twentieth century, the fields of activity were pretty well 
mapped but, and it was a question of steadily occupying them. 
Thesketch of the system in its finalform,nowto be given,relates 
• to the years 1907-8. Between 1907 and 1911 the whole co¬ 
operative movement increased about 30 per cent, in membership., 
In 1907 the total was 4,000,000; by 1914 it must have been over 
6,000,000. And, as will be seen, a very large part of this member¬ 
ship at both dates was rural. There was however no important 
change in system between 1908 and 1914. 

At the centre stood the agrarian credit banks ( Spar- und 
Darlehnskassen) of the Imperial Union, which since 1905 in¬ 
cluded—for statistical purposes at any rate—the Raiffeisen 
banks. The number war 11-12,000, the membership over 
1,000,000. Round, approximate figures are given, because 
this class of statistics is never exact. Some lesser local agrarian 
unions, not associated with the Imperial, reported about 200,000 
members. To these rural cooperators must be added about a 
third of the members of the Union of the Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks, which, though primarily urban, reported about that 
number of “ independent agriculturists ” among their members. 
The total of the three groups was about 1,400,000 in 1908. Of 
„ these a large but‘uncertain number were also associated for 
procuring agricultural materials, being members of Raiffeisen 
organisations. 

Outside the Raiffeisen group, the so-called agricultural 
“procuring societies” were distinct from the banks. It was 
of course finely that most of those who joined such societies 
would also be connected with one or other of the different 
classes of credit societies. This applies also to all the"various 
societies whose objfect was not the supply of credit, to which 
reference must now be made. So to some eitent the total 
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figures of cooperators were a paper array. But as it is impossible 
to say how far this was so, and as the total figures are much less 
important than the figures for the various specialised forms of 
cooperation, the pqjnt needs no more than this passing reference. 
The “procuring societies” proper numbered nearly 2000, with- 
a membership of over 200,000. Their activities were jnucl> the 
same as the “procuring” activities of the Raiffaisen banks— 
purchase of fertilisers, cattle food, machinery, plough pxen and 
other beasts, and so forth. The purchase of ploughtoxen, with 
funds advanced by the societies, had in some cases proved to 
be a very valuable form of cooperative enterprise, especially for ’ 

• small holders who, in the olcl terminology of serfdom, had not 
keen spannfahig (see ante, § 8) did so had been forced to hire 
at ploughing time, often at ruinous rates. Cooperation was 
helping to make these people spannfahig; they now had teams 
to harness. 

Next in importance came, the various groups of cooperative 
dairies ( Molkereigenossenschaften ). This was a type of society 
which had come rapidly to the front since the early nineties of 
the nineteenth century. There were’in 1908 nearly 3000 co¬ 
operative dairies with a membership not much under 250,000. 
The high average membership implies efficient local organisa¬ 
tion; but inter-local organisation, which would have enabled the 
dairy farmers to speak with one voice to the urban consumers, 
was somewhat defective—a drawback from the peasants’ point 
of^view but not perhaps altogether a misfortune for the public. 
These societies were strongest in the north, in the Prussias, 
Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, Holstein and Oldenburg; but there 
was also an important group in Saxony and another in Hesse * 
within reach of the Rhenish industrial region; and a smaller 
group down in Wurtemberg. The north had in many parts an 
old tradition of battle tending and an agriculture appropriate 
to it. These had developed«iaturally, just as in Holland, in the 
inclosed district^of Schleswig-Holstein and in the “marsh 
colonies ” of the North Sea and Baltic coasts (see ante, § 7). 
Holdings in these colonies had always been of fair size, compact, 
and often separated by ditches which facilitated the care of 
cattle. Climate and soil were favourable to pasture farming. To 
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these favouring circumstances were added, in recent years, the 
demand of such cities as Hamburg and Berlin, and. the example 
of the neighbouring Dutch and ^Danish dairy industries. 
Pasture farming spread from' its original homes, and the sub¬ 
stantial peasants and farmers whc? carried, it on began experi¬ 
ments in cooperation, at a comparatively early date. The 
Oldenburg central society, which dates from 1875, and the 
Schleswig society (1886) were organisations for selling butter 
made,'■not-in a cooperative dairy, but by the individual peasant 
proprietor or farmer. The cooperative dairies proper, to which 
“ milk is brought to be made into butter, started in 1888 in Hesse. 
They were organised in the Baltic provinces and elsewhere* 
during the nineties. • 

Among the vineyards cooperation had done little.. There were 
about two hundred small vine growers’ societies with a member¬ 
ship of 11,000; but they handled a very small part of the grapes 
grown on the 300,000 acres of German vineyard. Cooperative 
distillation made no better showing. There were also about 
two hundred societies, a good deal richer than the vine growers’ 
societies, but with a much smaller total membership—under 
4000. Among fruit growers, vegetable growers, and cattle 
breeders there were a fair number of cooperative soefeties; 
among fishermen, forest workers, and slaughterers a few were 
scattered here and there. 

Statistics will not measure exactly the growth of the retail 
stores ( Konsumvereine ) in the rural districts. The total member¬ 
ship of Konsunwereint 'in 1908 was x,100,000, appreciably less 
than the total of the credit societies, and less thun half the member¬ 
ship of retail cooperative stores at that time in the much smaller 
population of the United Kingdom. And of these retail co- 
operators the vast majority in all countries were townsmen. So 
it cannot be said that the store movement had ifiade a deep mark 
on German-rural life, though, owing to the peasant’s familiarity 
with cooperative methods, it had probably made more progress in 
rural Germany than in the rural districts of any other, country. 

Great and bene^ciakas the progress of rural cooperation had 
been, its size and its benefits must nfct be overrated. It has been 
seen that about the year 1907 there were 1400,000 rural members 
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of credit societies. There were nearly 2,500,000 peasant hidings 
above five acres and abou{ 3,258,000 holdings below five toes 
in Germany. That is to say something like a quarter of the 
peasant holders were enrolled in credit societies of one kind or 
another—on the assnmptioi that every member of a credit* 
society was a peasant holder. This justifies wljat was said abdve; 
.that when the twentieth century began, few peasants were 
in danger of being forced into the brands 6f usurers far lack of 
credit facilities. It was a great aahievement both fflr the 
pioneers and for the rapk an 5 file of the cooperative movement. 
But it would be a mistake to jise vague ambitious phrases about 
'the peasant living in an atmosphere of cooperation, or about 
cooperation having revolutionisecf the conditions of peasant life. 
The peasant is an individualist the world over. He is seldom a 
cooperator for cooperation’s sake. In Germany, as in other 
countries, capitalist commerce and industry hastened to offer 
him terms and wares nearly, if not quite, so good as those which 
cooperation could secure. This was from one point of view a # 
cooperative triumph; from another an indefinite postponement 
of a cooperative victory. The proportions of the total trade 
in agricultural credit, agricultural produce, and agricultural 
necessaries which were handled cooperatively were, after all, 
inconsiderable; even the proportion of the peasant trade so 
handled was small, credit apart. But, given the shortness of 
the period during which cooperation had been a powerful force, 
it #rould have been no mistake to use ambitious phrases about 
the prospects of the movement in 1914. The jvorld has yet 
some time to wait Bfefore it can tell how the bl^ck years 1914-20 
have modified the reasonable expectation of 1914. 

§ 58. The problem of the rural labourer in the east was 
a matter for earnest official consideration during the last five- 
and-twenty years of the Hohenzollem Empire. He was dis¬ 
contented and the towns w<*e drawing him away. The restora¬ 
tion to him of hiedbst interest in the land (see ante, If 9) was an 
obvious solution. But it was a solution which did not get much 
support from the average manorial lord 6f tlje east. Neverthe¬ 
less Prussian laws of 1890 add 1891 provided for state acquisition' 
of land to be cut up into small holdings. The holdings were to 
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be let f out for a rent charge, part of which was to be permanent, 
in cfrder that the state might keep its hand on the new holders. 
This was necessary because it was intended that these holdings 
should never be subdivided or mortgage^. This policy of 
•“nationalisation”—which is almdst identical with a policy re¬ 
commended but not adopted in connection with the Wyndham 
land purchase scheme in Ireland—-was in essentials modelled on 
the old policy of Barfernschutiz (see ante , §7), and is an interesting 
illustration; of the universal reaction in the late nineteenth 
century against the individualism of the century’s earlier years. 
The Prussian state was proposing to do laboriously what might 
have been done much more easily at the time of emancipation 
and “ regulation.” . 

The laws were applied with most vigour where they were 
most needed—in Pomerania and the Prussias. By 1905 over 
300,000 acres had been turned into small holdings, and the 
8tate*had more than as much again in hand to be dealt with in 
subsequent years. The great majority of the newly created 
holdings were of the size usually classed as “middle peasant” 
holdings, that is iz\ acreS and upwards. Only a few hundreds 
were under 6£ acres. They were conceived of as living holdings, 
and so did not greatly affect the problem of the labourer proper, 
except in so far as the prospect of inheriting or procuring such 
a holding might tend to keep men on the land in provinces, such 
as Pomerania, where hitherto that prospect had been remote. 

With the experience bought in the course of this experiment, 
the Prussian government eventually set itself to provide real 
labourer’s holdings on the same system. A n order of Jan. 1907 
authorised the provision of plots so small as one-third of an 
acre. The avowed object was to guard against the failure of 
those foreign supplies of labour upon which the east had come 
to depend. Characteristically, it was enacted that in “ nationally 
threatened'districts,” i.e. where Danes or Poles abounded, such 
holdings Vffere to be kept in true German lends. There is not 
much evidence to suggest that in the next seven years the policy 
did what was hop^d of; it; but in so recent a matter the historian 
must speak with reserve. " , 

Side by side with these official attempts to better the economic 
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position of the labourer, there was a growing recognition that 
die problem was not entirely, .perhaps not primarily, tnje of 
property. Conditions of Work and service had to be humanised, 
homes made tolerable, village life given some measure of variety 
and interest, before the situation could be expected to improve.^ 
Various individuals* and organisations were working in .this 
direction latterly •„ but since the imperial government ^iad never 
taken in hand die reform of the l^v of contract and the law of 
association (see ante, § 54), laws which were in essehcg relics 
of serfdom, it was not to be expected that a little well meant 
philanthropy would Beal the labourer’s spirit, or make him. 
conscious of “solidarity” with a master who still felt and often 
gpoke as his feudal overlord. • 

§ 59. The clause of the small holdings law, which contem¬ 
plated the retention of the newly made holdings in safe German 
hands, links it to a parallel series of laws by which an attempt had 
been made to Germanise the province of Posen and those parts 
of Prussia where Poles predominated. German colonisation 
eastwards was an ancient story. Its continuance appeared to th* 
imperial government a political necessity, to the academic 
systematises of German policy what they called an historical 
necessity. Early in the nineteenth century, when the Polish 
ex-serf had no consciousness of nationality, he had been given 
preferential treatment that he might become a good Prussian. 
But by the time the Hohenzollem Empire was established, 
educated by his German masters and infected by the Polish 
national movement of the sixties, he had.become conscious that 
he was not and did not wish to be a Prussian. The nineteenth 
century had created what the eighteenth had*hardly known, an t 
educated Polish middle class. The education for which Prussia, 
to her great credit, had made universal provision was turned 
against her. The new middle class became the guardian of 
Polish national feeling, aqfl from it the peasantry^ learnt. As 
this middle class crew in strength, towards the end.pf the nine¬ 
teenth century, "Polonism” spread from the country into the 
towns of the east, many of which had .been predominantly or 
almost exclusively German in the days Vhen Poland was 
essentially a land of gentlemen and peasants. 
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This is not the place to examine the various anti-Polish 
polices of the Prussian governjnent—the prohibition of Polish 
speech in all official relations; the floggings of Polish school 
children who would not say their Lord’s Prayer in German; and 
other less grotesque manifestations of the r will to rule. The 
'agrarian policy is in itself sufficiently representative. 

Bismarlk set on foot the first systematic attempt to colonise 
the German Volish provinces in 1886. After considering the 
possibility of simply expropriating the Polish landowners, much 
as Oliver tromwell expropriated Idsh Papists, he fell back on 
. the modern method of buying them out. Over £17,000,000 were 
spent on this in the next twentj years. Many Poles made 
excellent bargains. Some used the purchase money to buy other 
estates which they sublet in small holdings to Poles, as a counter¬ 
weight to their old estates now cut up for Germans. The Poles 
also set up a cooperative land bank to help small men, Polish 
men of course, to buy land. They found that German pro¬ 
prietors were not unwilling to sell to them, to the disgust of 
the government. Ten years after Bismarck’s law, as many new 
Folish proprietors had been created as the German proprietors 
whom the government was establishing at such heavy cost. The 
•Polish land bank often outbid the official Land Commission. 
So in 1907 the imperial government harked back to something 
like Bismarck’s original idea. If Poles would not sell voluntarily 
they were to be forced to sell, not at their own price but at the 
Land Commission’s price. This was the last phase. 

That the colonisation policy had failed of its main object by 
1907 was beydnd doubt. About 12,000 families of colonists 
had been settled,^chiefly in West Prussia and Posen. Many of 
them had done excellently as cultivators. Crops were heavier, 
live stock far more abundant, waste land much less seldom 
met with on the colonised land than in the 1 old days. Over 
three hundred new villages had b^een created. Economically 
these people set an excellent example to the Poles, by which 
the Poles in time profited. But the political aim, the creation 
of a dam against Polonism, had simply been missed. The 
Poles continued to‘multiply and possess the earth. If they were 
kept from it here and there, they went to the towns and Polonised 
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diem, or to Upper Silesia, which was not part of the spoil of 
the old Polish kingdom, and Polonised its growing ind\*stries. 
The whole policy heightened tfieir national self-consciousness 
and stimulated their powers of economic organisation. They 
profited by the ihoney aiyl prosperity which the Prussian 
government was. bringing among them, and gave the Prussian* 
government no thanks. They went on buying land.* between 
1896 and 1906, in the two provinces of Po§en jnd‘West Prussia, 
the area in German occupation actually declined. Ffects such 
as this explain the last phase in Prussia’s Polish agrafian policy. 
It is most unlikely, ii» view of what had gone before, that the, 
more ruthless policy would have achieved what the earlier 
policy had failed to accomplish,.even had it been pursued like 
its predecessor for twenty years. It lived a bare seven before the 
kingdoms were moved. 

“The tearing away of the Polish speaking provinces of 
Prussia would only be possible if Prussia were worsted in war,” 
Bismarck said. To reduce this risk he tried to Germanist them 
while Prussia was at her strongest. He failed, and those very 
districts to which the colonisation pqjicy had been applied wese 
tom away in 1919. By the irony of history the new Poland takes 
as her inheritance a standard of agriculture and of economic life 
generally, which she owes in great measure to German diligence 
and German knowledge. Her recovered provinces would Have 
been less efficient than they bid fair to be, had not the deter¬ 
mination to beat Bismarck and his Germans acted as an economic 
dfur. 




CHAPTER* X 


INDUSTRY INDUSTRIAL ROLICY AND LABOUR 
IN FRANCE, 1848-194 • 

§ 60. Before the \yar French statisticians were prophesying 
that half Uie population would be urban by 1920 (see ante, § 41). 
In 1851 juk a quarter had been urban. This slow movement is 
„a further confirmation of what has been said in earlier chapters 
about the absence of a thoroughgoing industrial revolution and 
the maintenance of the rural,.side of national life in modern 
France. The townward movement, if never very rapid, was 
extraordinarily uniform from year to year. Each decade down 
to 1911 saw roughly 3 per cent, of the population transferred 
from the rural to the urban group. Urbanisation and industrial- 
isation are not interchangeable terms; but, following the practice 
adopted in previous chapters, the one may be taken as a fair 
test of the other. „ 

It need not be supposed that this leisurely movement towards 
industrialism implies any lack of inventiveness, endurance, or 
organising capacity in the French nation. Under all industrial 
conditions Frenchmen have shown themselves unusually in¬ 
ventive. France’s contributions to the development of the car 
and the airplane show the same intellectual qualities as Jac¬ 
quard’s loom or Heilmjmn’s combing machine. The enduran6e 
of her peasants did not fail their children .when turned into 
factory workers. And it is hard to believe that the nation, which 
created the ordered routine and flexibility of the modern army, 
has any fundamental incapacity for that brigading and handling 
of men and materials in industry, without which the huge 
standardised production of a modern cotton or steel or chemical 
manufacture,cannot be perfected. It is probably true that often 
the act of artistic creation in industry—as in many other spheres 
of life—has come from France, and that more dodle and 
commonplace peoples fiave standardised and multiplied some 
product of the French conception with greater success than 
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the French themselves. Perhaps there is something in national 
character which causes the Frenchman to flag when set towork 
of standardised monotony! But real proof of such a thesis is 
not to hand. k 

That opportunities for industrialism * on the largest scale 
were limited by the Course of political events in France, during 
the later nineteenth century, there can be little dcubft And as 
little, that geographical causes, afjpcting her .supplies of fuel 
and power, have remained not much less important than they 
were in the days when Chaptal ascribed England’s early leader¬ 
ship to cheap fuel and dear labour (seeante, § 12). Political forces , 
.delayed the creation of a railway network. When that network 
was fairly complete (1855-60) qn age of vigorous industrial 
expansion began. But the war of 1870, even more the Parisian 
turmoil of 1871 and the long years of national gloom and self¬ 
distrust which followed, chilled the confident ardour without 
which no nation ever did great work—even in factory building. 
France was doubting the value of her government and her 
Republican institutions, and doubting of her own destiny, for. 
the best part.of a generation after ^870. Contrast the self* 
confident, not to say self-satisfied, frame of mind in the England 
of i860, in the Germany of 1875, in the United States always. 

Until the railway network was complete the fuel position 
was a constant handicap. Even with the network completed 
that position was not good. Fresh sources of fuel were dis¬ 
covered at home, but they were hard and expensive to work, 
aiffi very rarely yielded coal of first rate quality. The discoveries 
were made in th^ north, where the coal measures of the 
Valenciennes field were traced under the cretaaeous and tertiary 
depositsof the western parts of the departments of the North and 
of the Pas de Calais. Late in the reign of Louis Philippe, coal 
was found at a depth of from 1000 to 1500 feet south of Lille. 
The first pit to be worked was at l’Escarpelle, where coal was 
struck in 1847 and working begun in 1850. Thence the pits 
were opened up westward—at Courri£res and Lens and Loos, 
and so away towards Bdthune and St Omer, during the next 
thirty or forty years. The jpint basin of the^Jorth and the Pas 
de Calais passed from the second to the first place among French 
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coal-fields between 1852 and 1869. In the former year, out of 
a tota? French coal output of 5,000,000 metric tons, the Loire 
basin produced 1,640,000, the North-basin 1,000,000, the basins 
of Le Creuzot and Blainzy 400,000, the smaller basins the rest. 
By 1869 the national 'output had ©sen to ofler 13,000,000 tons. 
’ The North and Pas de Calais combined laised 4,300,000; the 
Loire 3,100,000. Alais in the far south (Department of Gard) 
came third with 1,300,000 tcjns, having outdistanced Le Creuzot 
where the coal reserves are small. But, productive as they were, 
the newly 1, opened deposits about>.Lens and Loos—still more 
, some of those opened up later towards St Omer—were hard 
to work. The seams are thin and they dip sharply to the south. 
There were often difficulties with the overlying strata. Pit- 
head prices were relatively high; and the coal is inferior to the 
better English and German coals. As an illustration of cost, it 
may be noted that in 1912 the average pit-head price in France 
was put at 15-63 francs. The corresponding German price was 
13-2^ and the British 11-25. 

France’s coal output increased steadily in the later nineteenth 
eentury, but never became impressive. It was 16,000,000 metric 
tons in 1872; 21,000,000 in 1882; 33,000,000 in 1900; and 
41,000,000 in 1913. The final figure, which contains a. little 
lignite, may be compared with Great Britain’s 292,000,000 tons, 
Germany’s 279,000,000 (of which however 87,500,000 were the 
inferior lignite), and Belgium’s 23,000,000 tons. French pro¬ 
duction never nearly met the home demand. France imported 
steadily about half as, much as she raised—8,000,000 tons hn 
1872; 21,000,000 in 1912. Partial dependence on imported qoal 
was not in itself adiandicap to industrial development. Germany 
was a great buyer of British coal down to 1914 (see post, § 71). 
But Germany had large rich coal deposits of her own, placed 
conveniently for other industrial developments, and she used 
imported coal chiefly in places easily accessible by natural or 
artificial waterways; whereas very many important parts of 
France neither had French coal -within easy reach nor were 
easily accessible by water. In spite of the care given to her 
canals, France only had really he^vy traffic on those of the 
north-west. It is possible that more public 'enterprise and 
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efficiency in canal development might have produced heavy 
traffic, ^nd so greater industrial facilities, elsewhere. If ss, it is 
once more aA instance of A cause mainly political. 

The war showed that France had neglected one natural aid 
to industry, the wlter power of her mountain regions. Com¬ 
pared with Switzerland or Germany her record in hydro-electric 
work was not good. The vast power latent m such Streams as 
the Rhone or the Isere ran to wast^' and that is districts remote 
from the sea and from the better French coals. It is*believed 
that there were 8,000,000 W.p. easily available. In 1913 only 
750,000 h.p. had beerr harnessed 1 . Again the political factor . 
.cranes into play; for the utilisation of water power on a large 
scale is necessarily a matter in .which governments have the 
deciding voice. Any governmental hesitation, incompetence, 
or indifference will make itself felt. It must be remembered 
however that efficient and economical hydro-electric develop¬ 
ments only became possible,in any country, towards the end of the 
period with which this chapter deals. The French power problem 
until the very end of the nineteenth century was a problem in coal. 

§ 61. With coal, under modem conditions, go the primary 
iron and steel trades. Down to the middle of the century 
France was still smelting more than half her iron ore in little 
charcoal furnaces, which could not be highly concentrated. They 
had to be within easy reach of the woods. The transition of 
all, or nearly all, furnaces to the modem fuel took place under 
the Second Empire. Political troubles from 1848 to 1852, 
accompanied by relative stagnation in,railway building and 
industrial development, gave the industry a setbadk. The output 
of pig iron had touched a maximum, of nearly 600,000 tons 
a year, in 1846-7. It did not pass 600,000 tons till 1853. By 
1869 it was at 1400,000 tons. Once more political disasters led 
to a setback; and it was not until 1874 that the 1869 figure was 
improved upon. And then the French iron industry, which had 
been unable to take full advantage of the great ir£n and steel 
“boom” of the early seventies, because it had been thrown out 
of gear by war, was hit by the depression of the late seventies. 

1 By 1921 it is .expected thaf 1,600,000 h.p. will be harnessed, resulting 
in a coal econoltiy of 9,000,000 tons. 
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The output of the worst year of depression (1879) was hardly 
any, better than that of 1869.,- Not until the nineties ,did the 
output definitely establish itself at over 2,000,000 tons, though 
twice in the eighties it touched that figure. * 

Meanwhile the decisive inventions of the modem age of steel 
had been made in England and adopted in Trance. Down to the 
sixties France had produced inconsiderable quantities of steel, 
almost exclusively for cutle-y and weapons. The total output 
in 1851 was only 14,000 tons. Nor had she attained a very large 
output of wrought iron, the material which, before the steel 
■ inventions, was used for railway metal and many other purposes 
for which steel has since supplanted it. Her output of wrought- 
iron had risen to over 450,000 tons in 1847. After five years 
of decline, comparable with that in the cast iron figures, the 
output rose to about 550,000 tons, a point at which it remained 
almost stationary from 1855 to i860. In the latter year 30,000 
tons of steel were made. 

During these years of stationary output, Bessemer in England 
- was working at the process for making cast steel rapidly and in 
Bulk which bears his name. The London Exhibition of 1862 
made it known to the world. Between 1863 and 1867 Bessemer 
converters, paying royalty to the inventor, were adopted in six 
great French iron works, among which may be noted Le Creuzot 
and Hayange near Thionville. With the Bessemer converter, 
there came the Siemens furnace, by which higher temperatures 
for iron and steel working could be attained than hitherto. Steel 
rails, which cost 600 francs a ton in the early sixties, were to be 
had for 315 francs in 1867. By 1869, 110,000 tons of Bessemer 
steel were being Aimed out yearly; and the total French output 
of steel and wrought iron combined had for the first time 
reached 1,000,000 tons, more than that of any country except 
the United Kingdom, and more than that of alFthe states which 
two years later were to form the German Empire. Frenchmen 
claimed that they had raised Bessemer’s invention from its 
merely empirical stage, and that they were ahead of other nations 
in scientific metallurgy., Only a metallurgical historian could test 
the claims. The figures at least suggest that they were not 
without foundation. * 
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The leading steel producers of France in 1869 were Petin 
Gaudet of Rive de Gier near, St Etienne, the Terre *>Joire 
Company in the same district, Schneiders of Le Creuzot, the 
Wendel Company of Hayange, Moyeuvre and Stieringen- 
Wendel, all in Lorraine, and Dietrich of $iederbronn in Alsace. ^ 
Other great iron'firms were aj Commentry and Fourchambault 
ih the centre, at Eraisans (Franche Comte) it! the east, Longwy 
in the extreme north-east, Anzin«and Denatn in the north. 
Le Creuzot had nearly 10,000 men; Petin Gaudet had 6050; the 
Wendel Company 5000. All ■tore doing standardised work on the 
greatest scale—though hot, as will appear (see post, §67), without. 
some help from tariffs to bafance geographical disadvantages. 

• Two years later all the works«of the Wendel Company and 
those of Dietrich were on German territory 1 . There were 
German armies of occupation at Longwy and Fraisans. 
Le Creuzot they had never reached nor yet—in that war— 
Anzin and Denain. Neither had there been much damage in 
any of the great metallurgical centres. But the cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine not merely transferred important going concerns; i* 
cut off from France part of a great system of iron deposits whoSfc 
full value was not known at the tiipe. These are the deposits 
of thte Moselle basin, north and east of Pont-k-Mousson, Metz 
and Thionville. They were on both sides of the new frontier, 
for Conflans, Briey and Longwy—all iron towns—remained 
French. Their ore, the minette, is easily worked but not very 
qph in iron and not well suited to Bessemer steel making, owing 
to its high proportion of phosphorus. Its full value therefore 
only came to be realised after the invention of the basic method 
of making steel, in which phosphorus is reAoved during the 
process, by Thomas and Gilchrist in 1878. 

For twenty years after 1869, the France that remained im¬ 
proved very little on the 1,000,000 tons of wrought iron and 
steel turned out in that yggr. The average output^for the five 
years 1886-90, fq^ example, was only 1,300,000 tong. But with 
the ningties a rapid change began in both cast iron and steel. 

1 Wenders various establishments were still worlJfcd with French capital 
in 1914. Rapport sw la situation da principalis industries avant la guerre, 
1919, n, 960. 
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The cast iron output which had struggled slowly up to 2,000,000 
tons-in the early nineties, was- at 3,000,000 tons by 1905 and 
over 5,000,000 tons in 1913; the output of wrought iron and 
steel touched 2,000,090 tons in 1899, and-.fose rapidly from 
.2,400,000 in 1908 to a maximum fif 3,775,000 in 1912. By this 
time over 3,000,000 tons of it war. steel—nearly all basic, made 
either by Thomas’ process qr by the open hearth basic process, 
in a type ( of furndce ihvented by the Frenchman Martin. These 
are the figures for “worked” iron and steel—billets, rails, 
girders, plates and so forth—given here because they can be 
: compared in a continuous series with those of earlier years. The 
figure on which recent international comparisons are generally 
based, the gross figure of stfeel cast, is a good deal higher. 
Together with the comparatively insignificant quantities of 
wrought iron and cutlery steel, it stood at a round 5,000,000 
tons in 1912-13. France had increased her steel output in the 
twentieth century at a greater rate than any other country, 
though not to a greater extent. In 1913 her 5,000,000 tons 
Compared not too ill with Great Britain’s 7,500,000, if not too 
well with Germany’s i7,cfoo,ooo. 

One grave geographical handicap to French metallurgy has 
not yet been noted. France is short of coal. She is still shbrter 
of coal that makes good coke; and the foreign coal which lies 
nearest to her eastern metallurgical districts—that of the Saar 
basin—is not a good coking coal either. Whereas she always 
imported some 33 per cent, of the coal she used, just before 
the war she was importing 45 per cent, of her needs in coke. 
The imported coke was nearly all WestphaKan, its price con¬ 
trolled from Germany. On the average a French steel works 
paid from 50 to 60 per cent, more for its coke than a British or 
German works. One element in the price, it may be noted, was 
an import duty which in recent years stood at 1 -2 r o francs the ton. 

Although,France had lost so much iron ore in 1871, so much 
remained that an immense development in» ; ron mining was 
possible in the twentieth century. But the development was 
more the result of German than of French industrial activity; 
and German firms became largely interested in the French 
iron mines. Whether coke moves to ore or ore to coke, in any 
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iron industry, is a matter of relative costs. In the conditions 
existing as between north-eastern France and Germany it was 
easiest for ore to go to coke. It went in immense quantities 
after 1904. In that y ear France raised 5,000,000 tons of ore 
In 1913 she raised 2j!,ooo,odb tons, of which 20,000,000 came 1 
from the one department of Meurthe et Moselle, mainly from 
the north-east comer—Briey to Lopgwy. Of* this great Output, 
much greater than that of the United KirigddVn, she exported 
no less than 10,000,000 tons. She Jiad become the greatest 
exporter in the world. One understands why the Qerman 
industrial expansionists’in 19^5 wanted to retain that north-east 
comer. They would have crippled the French iron industry, 
in all probability for ever, and guaranteed their own supplies 
of raw material. 

For local reasons, a certain amount of the minette moved from 
Germany and Luxemburg into France. France also drew some 
Bessemer—non-phosphoric—ores from Bilbao. But as she 
was unable to consume much more than a half of her own ore 
output, and as her southern departments had special difficulties* 
in procuring fuel, she made very little use of the rich ores of 
Algeria. The bulk of these went by, sea to Middlesbrough, to 
be snlelted with the excellent Durham coke that was produced 
only a few miles away. 

Fuel costs being high and the tariff on iron and steel also 
high, it is not surprising that the French iron masters habitually 
zq^de far better prices than those of England or Germany—nor 
that they were in a poor position to compete in outside markets; 
although, after 189®, they were organised into powerful associa¬ 
tions, central and local, such as the Comitf des Forges de France 
and the Comptoir Mitallurgique de Longzoy. 

In an earlier chapter the development of French industrialism 
was measured ifi terms of steam-engines and, judged by this 
standard, it was found to»have been almost ludicrously slow 
down to the fortigg. From what has just been saiAof French 
mining ?nd metallurgy in the second half of the nineteenth 
century and the opening years of the twentieth, the progress 
in the use of ppwer may bfe inferred. Only a few figures need 
be given in further illustration. They are those of steam power 
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used in industry, including the generation of electricity, but 
excluding locomotives, tramways, and marine engines: 

1840 34,000 h.p. 1890 863,000 h.p. 

1850 67,000 „ 1900 j,391,000 „ 

i860 ^78,000 „ 1910 2,913,000 „ 

1870 336,000 „ 1913 3 , 539,000 „ 

1880 544,000 „ ( 

Wheh to tfee later figures are added the 750/000 h.p. generated 
by hydro-electric installations, nearly if not quite all created 
since, 1900, it might easily be argued that an “industrial 
revolution” began in France somewhere about the year 1895. 
All the power used in French industry in 1890 would only 
have driven a few squadrons of the capital ships of 1920. 

In all countries, the most Conservative branch of the meta'- 
lurgical trades has been that of cutlery. In France, its history 
furnishes a specially striking instance of the late and partial 
adoption of power and of modern methods of organisation. 
Early.,in the nineteenth century the trade was still carried on as 
a pure handicraft by master cutlers of the medieval type. It 
had long been concentrated at Thiers, in the hill country of 
Auvergne, with minor concentrations on the head waters of 
the Marne—Langres and Nogent—at Chatellerault in Poitou, 
and, like almost every other French industry, in Paris. B/1839 
it was supposed to employ 16,000 workers, of whom 12,000 
were in Auvergne. At Thiers the blades were made in the 
workers’ homes, and the master cutlers simply mounted and 
finished them. Water power had long been used for grinding. 
About 1840 the first factory is heard of; and by 1862 Thiers 
seems to have b?en ahead of other European cutlery centres in 
the use of water driven machinery for stamping, boring, and 
so on. It had built up a considerable export trade. It had also 
adopted a most elaborate division of labour, though most of 
the workers were still half cutlers half peasants, and individual 
businesses were very small. 

And so things remained there right into tha twentieth century 
—cutler’s shops scattered about the adjacent villages; grinders 
renting their own work rooms by the water side and regulating 
their own hours of work; small power driven factories doing 
by machinery such processes as might be so done with ad- 
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vantage, and giving out other processes to the appropriate 
specialised workers. • • 

At Nogent a strong body of hand workers continued to turn 
out the very finest cutlery all through the period with which 
this chapter deals, .though'water and steam driven factories* 
grew up there in the late nineteenth century. Abouj CMtelle- 
rault on the other hand, the factqry system, whkh w&s intro¬ 
duced in the third quarter of the oSitury, Rad Almost completely 
ousted the domestic workshop when the century dosed. But 
the factories were small. At Paris about a thousand highly 
skilled cutlers continued to piake or finish for market the finest* 
hand made goods, especially surgical instruments. In 1906 
there were in all France 3400 cutlfery businesses. They employed 
18,500 workpeople, or an average of 5-4 per firm. Of the 
3400 firms only 130 employed 10 or more workpeople. Even 
if it be assumed that the smallest concerns had not more than 
one or two, the figures leave no room for any considerable 
number of large establishments, and reveal a very primitive 
organisation in the trade as a whole. * 

As compared with other metal hsing industries, Parisian 
cutlery was a small affair, merely one of the innumerable artistic 
or skilled crafts which have always had their home in the capital. 
Most of them were still conducted without the characteristic 
organisation of modern industrialism in the third, and even in 
the fourth, quarter of the nineteenth century. Paris of the siege 
tps essentially a town of workshops rather than of factories, 
just as it had been in 1848. Not mudh of thp 336,000 h.p. 
employed in industry in 1870-1 was to be £pund there. But 
under the Third Republic it continued to exert its old attractive 
power, and, as time went on, became the chief centre for many ' 
of the finer and even for some of the less fine branches of 
engineering, besides dominating all the artistic metal industries. 
No doubt its position, midway between the coal of th« north-west 
and the iron of th% north-east, fitted it to become aliome of the 
secondary metallurgical trades. The heavier branches were 
represented there, during the last quarter ^)f the century, by 
the iron workers of Eiffel*at Levallois-Perret, by rolling mills 
at St Denis, and by boiler works at Belleville and elsewhere. 
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Among lighter trades were the manufacture of specialised 
machinery and machine tools, mainly in relativelysmall shops. 
The average machine-tool shop, for example, in 1913 employed 
only 150-175 men. Latterly Paris also bqpame the home of 
•those firms which did so much io develpp the characteristic 
transport .mechanism of the current century—Panhard, Daracq, 
Renaulf and die rest. , 

A secqndary metallurgical industry which had already de¬ 
veloped of- modem lines in France before 1870 was the manu¬ 
facturer of textile machinery. Machine making had started in 
Paris (see ante, § 11) in the days wh ( en most machines were made 
of wood with metal fittings. In the period which saw the 
transition from wood to metal (1825-50) England went ahead 
once more. Not until the sixties did even leading French textile 
mills adopt the self-acting metal mule in place of the wooden 
jenny. By that time textile machine making was best developed 
in Alrace. Schlumbergers of Mulhouse were the first firm in 
France and one of the first in Europe. When Alsace was lost 
some businesses migrated across the Vosges; but France never 
recovered from the blow' Certain types of textile machinery 
were made in fair quantities; but in no important case did she 
ever again become even approximately self-sufficing. For cotton 
machinery she relied mainly on England; while most of her 
wool-combing and wool-spinning machinery continued to come 
from Alsace. Her linen machinery in 1913 was four-fifths 
English or Irish. A single French manufacturer produced the 
rest at Lille. . 

Dependence on imports in the twentieth century is shown 
also in two metallurgical industries of fundamental importance— 
locomotives and steel ships. After importing many locomotives 
in the early railway days, France settled down to make her 
own. Her engineers had contributed to the invention. The 
first steam-carriage seen in Europe was the rather kettle¬ 
like contrivknce with which Cugnot astonished Paris in 1762, 
and Marc S£guin claimed the tubular boiler. Loqomotive 
building was eventually developed mainly in the north-western 
industrial area. It was done in part'by die railway companies, 
but chiefly by private firms. After 1870 it was concentrated, 
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88 in most countries, into few hands—eventually only six firms 
apart from the railways. Four pf these were in the north-west. 
So were the' chief railway* company’s works, those of the Nord 
near Lille, which £urned out some of the finest late nineteenth 
century locomotives. Yet fn the twentieth France imported, 
heavily, though Imports varied with demand. In years of slack 
demand France supplied her own need; buf in bporS years the 
French shops showed themselves either not equipped to meet 
a maximum demand or unable to compete with sqpte foreign 
shops, in spite of a stiff tariff. They met all the calls made upon 
them in the early yeats of the century; but with a period of* 
active construction from 1906 to 1912 the deficiency became 
apparent. The average annual delivery of locomotives for the 
six years was 535. Of these the companies built on an average 
48 a year; French firms 317; and foreign firms 140. The foreign 
firms were almost all Belgian or German. 

§ 62. The story of steel shipbuilding is of far wider^signi- 
ficance than that of locomotive building. In the eighteenth 
century the French were excellent seamen and navigators, and 
as shipbuilders certainly not inferiomo the English. The greSt 
wars hindered the development of {heir mercantile marine and 
almost abolished their fighting navy. With peace the mercantile 
marine revived; but it was never able to make up the ground 
lost to England. In 1848-50 its tonnage was nearly 700,000, 
as compared with the United Kingdom’s 3,565,000 tons, and 
the ships were all built of wood. Steamers were negligible. In 
i1l6o and in 1870 total tonnage stood at about 1,000,000, being 
in 1870 just over»one-sixth of that of the United Kingdom. 
Steam tonnage in 1870 had grown to 154,000^ The subsequent 
history was as follows 1 : 

1880 1890 1900 1910 

Total tonnage: France 919,000 944,000 1,038,000 1452,000 

U.K. 6,600,000 8,000,000 9,300,000 11,500,000 

Steam tonnage: France 298,000 500,000 527,000, 816,000 

U.K. 2,700,000 5,000,000 7,200,000^ 10,400,000 

It is interesting to note that the French sailing fleet was larger 

1 These figures are from the British return, 3 d. 6j8o of 1912. There are 
various statistical difficulties connected with them which cannot be discussed 
here. French figures show, what this table does not, that the sailing tonnage 
reached a maximum in 1906 and declined later. 
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in 1910 than in 1900. The fact that the French figures are for 
all holts of two tons and upwards, and so include the fishing 
fleet, is only a partial explanation. It is evident that circum¬ 
stances in France were favourable to the survival of the sailer 
„and unfavourable to the early credtion of a steamer fleet. One 
circumstance was artificial. Th$, government in 1892 gave a 
specially generous‘bounty to builders of sailing ships. Another 
was natural. The character «f the Mediterranean coasting trade 
helped to .keep sailing ships at sea. But far more important 
are th^ circumstances which hindered the construction of 
■ steamers. 

As a competitor for the steamer traffic of the high seas under 
modern conditions, France was hampered by the date at whicj) 
the transition to those conditions occurred; by the geographical 
situation of her metallurgical and shipbuilding industries; by 
the nature of her seaborne trade; and by her commercial policy. 
The transition fell in the twenty years 1870-90. In the former 
the United Kingdom had a steam fleet of 1,100,000 tons, still 
largely wooden; in the latter a fleet of 5,000,000 tons, mainly of 
steel. During these years 1 France was recovering from the war 
and just realising the full {nineral resources of her remaining 
eastern provinces. But those resources were particularly ill- 
placed for shipbuilding. The long and expensive haul of coke 
to ore was repeated in the haul of plates to shipyards. The 
northern coal-field was near tide-water but was not a first rate 
producer of metallurgical coke and was short of iron. Although > 
its facilities for procuring seaborne ore supplies were fairly good 
they were not comparable with those of Middlesbrough or 
the Clyde. The Channel ports are not naturally convenient 
for shipbuilding. Havre, which did more than any, is an 
artificial creation. The Atlantic, Biscay and Mediterranean 
ports are all far from French coal or iron. 

France lacked also bulky cargoes for export. An English 
steamer co«ld always go out in coal. Apar^from casks of the 
cheaper wines and timber from the southern Biscay coast, 
nearly all French exports were of great value in proportion to 
their bulk. From file commercial side there were good oppor¬ 
tunities for the development of quick liner traffic, but not for 
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that of the slow tramp traffic which employed so much British 
tonnage. • * . 

It is hard, if not impossible, to determine whether commercial 
policy in its detail hampered or encouraged mercantile ship¬ 
building between 1870 and 1910. The policy included bounties,, 
and so, from one side, was encouraging. But the import duties 
on coke, steel, machinery and nearly all ship *buil<ting requisites 
were accompanied by high home prices for these things; and 
it is doubtful whether the adjustment of bounty to,prioes was 
so accurate as to produce’s net balance of encouragement. 
However the details may h|ve worked, France’s general com- • 
mercial policy certainly hampered maritime enterprise, and so 
shipbuilding. A nation which aims at self-sufficiency, as she 
did broadly speaking, must not expect to be a great ocean carrier. 
History seems to show that people who carry much for others 
have always first been obliged to carry much for themselves. 
Medieval Venice, Holland in early modern times, and. nine¬ 
teenth century England are cases in point. 

However the forces may have combined, the result was that* 
France’s steam fleet, including steafhers bought abroad, only 
increased about 3 £-fold between 1870 and 1900, against the 
Unitftd Kingdom’s 6-fold. Between 1900 and 1910 the French 
rate of increase was faster than the British; but by this time 
France was so far behind that her greater proportional growth 
was only a fraction of Great Britain’s actual growth. And she 
qply secured this growth by buying British built ships. Figures 
of French construction and purchase,‘even for the present 
century, are far from satisfactory; but apparently in the last 
years before the war France was buying from 50 to 60 per cent, 
of the amount of tonnage that she built. It was estimated that 
her total productive capacity for merchant ships in 1914 was 
not more than 140,000 tons gross per annum, as compared with 
the United Kingdom’s tw*to three millions. ,, 

§ 63. Industria^rogress outside the metallurgical industries 
was mosf rapid, under the Second Empire, in the cotton industry. 
It has been seen that this industry had undergone revolutionary 
changes in Alsgce before ^850 (see ante, § 14). The changes 
continued. By 1870 Mulhouse could compete with Lancashire 
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at some points. Its textile machinery was first rate. It spun 
the finest yam in France. It did as good calico printing as any 
place in Europe. It had almost got rid of the hand loom. Of 
47,000 looms reported,from the whole Alsatian and Vosges area 
;in 1867, only 9000 were hand worked, and these were mostly 
in out of the way places. For France as a whole the figures are 
very different^—200,000 hand and 80,000 power looms. 

They show clearly the Continued predominance of hand 
weaving ir>. the other great manufacturing districts, those of 
Rouen finer Lille. Rouen did more spinning than any other 
district. In the fifties it was surrounded with fair-sized mills, 
many driven by water. There were 225 mills, with an average 
of 6000 spindles, in the department of Seine-InfCrieure iv 
1859. By 1867 the number had fallen to 198, but the spindle 
average had risen to 7500. The eight intervening years had 
seen the American civil war and the European cotton famine, 
and ap accentuated competition from England in consequence 
of the Cobden Treaty of i860. In 1867 the Norman district 
Contained more than half the spindles of France; the Lille district 
just over one-sixth; the Alsatian district rather more than a 
third, but it did the finest work. The estimated total was 
6,800,000. Both Normandy and Lille had a fair numbfer of 
power looms, though proportionally to the hand looms far 
less than Alsace. A fourth district should be noted, if only 
because it still used nothing but hand looms. This was the 
muslin weaving area of Tarare and Roanne, north-west of Lyonj. 
It was not a spinning region. When transport and tariffs per¬ 
mitted it used English yarns; failing them, Afeatian. 

Once more the'Treaty of Versailles dislocated a great French 
industry. Many Alsatian manufacturers refused to accept 
German nationality and made a fresh start on the French side 
of the Vosges, in the districts of St Di6 and Epinal, districts to 
which the cptton industry had already spread from Alsace. But 
this took time and it was impossible to improvise a manu¬ 
facturing equipment comparable with that of Mulhousq. How¬ 
ever, by 1874 the French consumption of raw cotton had 
risen above its previous maximum (124,000,009 kilograms, in 
1869) thanks to the energy of Rouen and Lille. The universal 
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trade activity of the mid-seventies carried the figure rapidly 
up to 158,000,000 kilos in 187^—a figure that was not Beached 
again for fifteen years. The following table gives the years of 
maximum and minimum consumption, and the year’s con¬ 
sumption in kilos, for each decade: * 


• • 

1870-0 JM®*-158,000,000 in 1876* 
1 ]Min. 87,090,000 in 1873 
1800-0 J M “- *18,000,000 in 1897. 
90-9 (Min. 147,000,000 in 1890 
I Max. 346,000,000 in 1912 
9 “IMin. 106,000,000in 191^ 


. ao _(Max. 155,000,000 in 1887 

1880-9 | Mfc 122,00^,090 in 1888 

igoo-9 1^“: 3i*. 000,000 in 1909 
r yw-v ^ m * I93j000}000 in 1900 

I 

> * 


The net result is easily summarised—stagnation frflm 1876. 
to 1890 and steady growth for the next twenty-four years. 

, The French cotton interest,, and the spinning branch in 
particular, has always credited this stagnation to the commercial 
arrangements made with England and Belgium in 1873, which 
maintained the system of i860, and to the commercial treaties 
based on the tariff of 1881 which provided for “most favoured 
nations,” a group including both Belgium and England,'duties 
which were on the whole rather easier than those of the previous 
decade. There was never anything approaching to absolute 
free trade; but the tariff barrier was one which the better 
English goods could generally cross. In 1892 begins the most 
modem era of French commercial policy with the high duties 
of the so-called Meline tariff. There can be little doubt that 
the marked increase of cotton consumption in the nineties, 
coinciding as it did with a great development in metallurgy 
and the use of power, was closely connected with the new policy, 
though not entirely attributable to it. France fras deliberately 
forcing industrialism, for reasons which she jtidged adequate. 

The forcing process completed the technical transformation ,* 
of the cotton industry. For example, during the twenty-five, 
years from 1867 to 1892, the hand loom had been steadily losing 
ground in Normandy and the north; but in the latter year there 
were still a few thousand ffand loom weavers in the Jjforman area. 
By the end of the century they had gone. There remained how¬ 
ever right down to 1914 one important centre of hand- loom 
weaving and some scattered hand looms ih many places. The 
centre was Tarare. There were hand looms in the town itself; 
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and in the surrounding district lived many of the old fashioned 
peasant weavers, who tilled their fields and wove in their spare 
time'. Tarare was hit m in a curious'fashion during the early 
years of the twentieth century, the suppression of religious 
orders and the decline' in the ceremonial taking of the premOre 
*communion having greatly reduced the de'mand for fine lawn 
and mu^ii.; but the trade as a whole remained fairly active and 
was turning tdwards mixed {jibrics of cotton and silk. 

Perhaps the most striking features in the history of the 
industry between 1880 and 1914 were the growing importance 
of the efstem area, whose development was so closely connected 
with the events of 1871, and the relative decline of Normandy. 
The east had the advantages pf complete modem equipment 
and cheap labour; though against these had to be set the heavy 
transport charges on cotton from Havre and Antwerp and on 
coal from wherever it came. The water power of the district 
had not been effectively harnessed. Nevertheless in 1912, out 
of 7,660,000 spindles in all France the east claimed nearly 
3,000,000. Lille with Roubaix and Tourcoing had 2,500,000 
and Normandy 1,500,000., The rest were at St Quentin and 
a few other places. Of 110,300 power looms, 60,700 were in 
the east, 18,600 in Normandy, 16,000 in the north and 15,000 in 
the Tarare district, which also contained the greater part of 
France’s 30,000 cotton hand looms. 

As as indication of the size of the French industry in 1912, 
its 7,600,000 spindles and 140,000 looms may be compared 
with Germany’s 10,5004)00 spindles and 230,000 looms, or with 
Great Britain’? 57,000,000 spindles and 725,000 looms. The 
comparison with *Germany, whose population was more than 
\ 50 per cent, greater, is not unfavourable. Moreover, in spite 
, of die high costs both of machinery and of fuel, France had 
succeeded in increasing her cotton exports considerably between 
1909 and 1914. In 1913 they were valued at over £15,000,000 
as against £2^000,000 of imports. But more than half the exports 
went to her own colonial markets where stie had made for 
herself an artificial monopoly; so this branch of her trade can 
hardly be taken as* a test of manufacturing efficiency. The 
balance, some £7,000,000, can be so taken; for'it was chiefly 
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composed of specialities which she was able to force into neigh¬ 
bouring markets, headed by tljat of England, through* their 
sheer quality’. ’ , 

§ 64. It has beeij pointed out (see ante^ 14) that, in the first 
half of the nineteenth centufy, France’s great achievement in , 
connection with the wool manufacture was the creation of a home 
supply of fine wcpl, which providjd materi&l for thS tombed 
wool (worsted) industries of Reims; Fourmies*ana Le Cateau. 
Imports of Australian and other wool did not become jihpprtant 
until about 1835; and it is pfobable tfiat in 1850 thedSome clip 
was nearly three times the total imports. From that date imports • 
increased very rapidly. These were the days of the new combing 
machinery—Heilmann’s from Alsace, Holden’s and others from 
England—and of the creation of combing firms by Englishmen 
at Reims and at Roubaix. This machinery handled the fine 
but rather short Australian wools with special success. By 
the early sixties more wool was imported than was grown at 
home; and the French merino had lost its quality. Twenty 
years later imports were four times the weight of the home clip; • 
twenty years later again (1901-2-3) ax times; and on the evt? 
of the war nearly eight times the l\ome clip. The home clip, 
whose mere weight had been maintained fairly well down to 
1891, had fallen continuously from that time, until at last it 
was not much above half what it had been in 1890 or in i860. 

In the sixties the French worsted industry was equipping 
itjelf rapidly with modern spinning machinery, built mainly 
in Alsace. Roubaix was now the dominant spinning centre, 
with nearly half th« spindles of France Then came Reims and 
Le Cateau Cambrdsis; in a minor group Amiens, St Quentin, 
Guise and some others. The power loom made headway, 
especially after the treaty of i860 had scared French manu¬ 
facturers with the prospect of Bradford competition. But 
towards the end of the Second Empire, there were still twice as 
many hand looms jn the country about Reims as^here were 
power looms in the town. At Le Cateau and at St Quentin the 
hand loom was almost unchallenged. .There were econdmic 
reasons for this, reasons which kept the hanS loom alive down 
to 1914. The industry specialised on light women’s fabrics and 
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always had an export trade in expensive “novelties.” Such 
fabidch require delicate manipulation and are made in small 
quantities of any one pattern, conditions which favfeur the hand 
loom. In the twentieth century the small ^towns and villages 
, of the Cambrdsis—Solesmes, St*'Python, Viesly, Neuvilly— 
still had a population of weavers pn whose old'oak looms, worth 
about £4 each, “ Novelties ” were made for the great houses of 
Reims, Roubaix, Fourmiee and St Quentin. There were 
weavers* ^lso in the St Quentin villages—Estr6es, Ep&iy, 
Hargicoulf. They all lived by thfe trade de luxe and were in 
• some danger of dying with it. They worked 13-14 hours a day 
and when work was slack they went on the land 1 . 

Meanwhile the town industries had gone over to machinery 
for all processes; and Roubaix had profited by its nearness to 
the coal, and to the ports where the overseas wool was landed, to 
strengthen its mechanical equipment and its industrial pre¬ 
dominance. Yet, even at Roubaix, a twentieth century factory 
wool comber would find work on the land in slack seasons. 
"By 1910 there were some 2,000,000 worsted spindles in France; 
England had about 4,000,000. Nearly 800,000 were in the 
joint towns Roubaix-Toprcoing. Just over 900,000 were 
divided among Fourmies, Avesnes and various places ki the 
Cambr£sis. Half the remainder were at Reims. Nearly all the 
wool combing of France was done at Roubaix though Reims 
still shared in the work; and Roubaix contained in 1900 over 
a hundred worsted power weaving businesses, which controlled 
a large, but not definitely known, proportion of all the looms 
of France. * « 

Moreover Roubaix, or to be exact Tourcoing, had by this 
time pushed into the woollen industry proper, the industry for 
which the wool is carded, not combed, and whose fabrics are 
relatively heavy—the broadcloths, blankets, flannels, overcoat 
cloths and tweeds; .the industry jilso which makes drop de 
renaissance^ Anglic^ shoddy cloth, from £he short fibres of 
tom up rags. The woollen industry had at one time been spread 
ovef almost the wholes of France; but under the old conditions 
it had not been strong about Roubak. By 1910 Tourcoing had 
1 EtupiSte sur Vitat de Finduttrie textile, 1906,11,485, iv, 426. 
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more woollen spindles than any other centre. Next came the 
Norman cloth district o( die lower Seine (Louviers, E^renx, 
Elboeuf) and Mazamet in the far south, where an ancient 
industry had adapted itself most successfully to modern con¬ 
ditions. Sedan, once famous, had sunk to the fourth place. 
The events of 1870-1 had not* helped it. These were the four 
important centres* After them came Reims, Vip nne,* and a 
crowd of minor places. • * * 

As in all countries, the woollen industry had bepd slower 
than the worsted industry fo adopt concentrated jtfo (fiction 
and full mechanical method^ Before 1850 very little progress 
had been made, and even late in the nineteenth century movement 
was slow. At Elboeuf there were still some 250 small manu¬ 
facturers of the old type in 1880; by 1904 there were only 35, 
but the individual businesses were much larger. The power 
loom had not come in effectively until the eighties, and the whole 
district had lost ground to the more adaptable manufacturers of 
Roubaix; partly because worsted yarn, the Roubaix speciality, 
came to be used more and more in fabrics which formerly were 
made entirely on “woollen” lines, aftd partly because certairl 
old types of fine woollen fabric, such as broadcloth, went out 
of fashion. On the coarser side Elboeuf and Sedan lost ground 
to the towns of the south, which took up vigorously the manu¬ 
facture of drop de renaissance. 

Except for a few specialities, French woollens, which are 
chiefly men’s wear, never held a position on the international 
markets comparable with that held by French worsteds, which 
supply the womerfs demand. And the worsteds always had 
to face those tariffs which, in all countries except England, fell 
with special severity on articles de luxe. Nevertheless the export 1 
of French fabrics, mainly worsteds, was seldom below £8,000,000 
a year under the Third Republic and was often much higher. 
With the general rise in t|jp world’s tariffs, towards f the end of 
the nineteenth cenfciry, France became increasingly*dependent 
on the open English market, which took between one-half and 
two-thirds of all her exports. She losfetfade especially in* the 
United States pwing to t8e high tariffs of the nineties. Her 
dependence on England led to a certain instability in her whole 
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wool industry; because any chaise in English taste or in English 
competitive capacity was felt .-throughout it. The demand in 
her protected colonial markets was a poor compensation for 
possible losses in England; since the colonies wanted neither 
« warm cloth for men nor fine dress goods for women in any 
great quantity. , 

The 'classical textile industry of France, silk, had also become 
extraordinarily dependent bn the English market during the 
two' generations which preceded the great war. In 1913 the 
United fc?Ligdom took 65 per cent, of all the exports; the United 
States i5percent.;therestofthe\yorldiopercent. Throughout 
the entire nineteenth century, any relaxation of the prohibitive 
mercantilist policy of the eighteenth had brought a rush of 
French silks into England. The complete freedom established 
here in i860, and maintained subsequently, in contrast with the 
growing protectionism of other countries after the late seventies, 
had produced the situation of 1913. Meanwhile the French 
industry had undergone a twofold, though incomplete, trans- 
* formation. From a pure silk industry de luxe it was turning 
into a more popular industry, which made much use of other 
materials. And, whereas in the decade 1845-55 it had barely 
become acquainted with specifically nineteenth century techni¬ 
cal methods (see ante, § 14), by 1904-14 these methods had 
conquered a great part of the industrial field. Further, the 
late nineteenth century saw a marked change in the main 
sources of raw material. t 

France had never been completely self-sufficing as a silk 
producer; but ^own to 1850 the silk-worm industry of the 
Rhone valley had supplied the greater part of her needs. Her 
imports, of cocoons, raw silk or thrown silk, came mainly from 
Italy and the Levant. It was reckoned that she produced some 
25,000,000 kilograms of cocoons in the forties. Then came a 
disease ampng the worms, as fatal, as the phylloxera in the 
vineyards, and an average annual output for {he decade 1856-66 
of not much over 7,000,000 kilograms. There was some Recovery 
in the later sixties; but in 1870 the figure was only 10,000,000. 
After 1880 even this low figure was oMy reached ,once (in 1894); 
the normal figure down to 1910 being about 8,000,000. After 
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1910 there was again a sharp drop; and French experts are not 
anticipating a post belhm recovery. ’ . 

From the very earliest times silks had come into Europe 
from the Far EastjJsut it was only after tlje opening of the Suez 
Canal (1869) that Far Eastern raw silk began to compete 
seriously in the Mediterranean markets. With every ^rear after 
1870 that competition became stronger. At first; the Silk was 
chiefly Chinese, but with the*twentieth cehtufy there set in an 
exceedingly rapid growth in the expprtable surplussof Japan. 
Italy’s export surplus dwincfled as her industries derclqped, so 
France drew the greater par{ of her silk from Asia. Her home 
production was now not a twentieth of her needs; and of her 
total consumption (1912) only iff per cent, came from Europe 
or the Levant, and over 80 per cent, from the Far East, including 
Indo-China. En revanche, Lyons had become the headquarters 
of the world’s trade in raw silk. 

Power looms are first heard of in the Lyons trade before 
1850 (see ante, § 14); but they made slow progress under the 
Second Empire. Mechanical “throwing” however made great’ 
progress and its technique was muth improved. Throwing 
machinery was not a novelty but its use had hitherto been far 
from “universal. The story of power looms in Lyons and the 
Lyons area down to the twentieth century is summed up in the 
following table 1 : 




Hand looms 

Hand looms 


Power looms town and country 

Lyons alone 

1873 

6,000 

110,000 

35.ooo 

1888 

19,000 

75 ( ooo • 

12,000 

47 boo 

1903 

j8,ooo 

50,000 

power 

looms in 

1903 were managed “by women; the 


hand looms were, and always had been, family concerns, at 
which man, wife and children might all lend a hand. For certain 
fabrics two women could manage three power looms; but one 
loom one weaver was the^rdinary rule in both branches. By 
the twentieth century the old fashioned hand loqp weavers 
were refusing to take apprentices, for reasons easily surmised; 

1 These are local estimates given before the Bwpitte sur Vitat de Vinttwtrie 
textile in 1904, in, 46. There is a wide margin of flbasible error. Pariaet, 
Hist, de la fairique lyotmmte (1901), says there were 18,000 power looms in 
1879 and 30,000 in 1898, p. 385. 
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and the fear that Lyons would in consequence be no longer 
able to produce the finest and richest fabrics was freely expressed. 
There were still some thousands of these little mtdtres ouvriers 
in the town in 1909,^ few of whom had a .hired assistant; and 
1 6ome of the power loom businesses were on a very small scale. 
Moreover in the year 1894 electricity began to be applied to the 
looms Mere they stood. Tjhis was first done in the silk ribbhn 
industry of the 'St Etienne'district. After ten years trial there 
were *-i 1 poo looms in the district driven through the wires of 
the Comp&gnie tiectrique de la Loire, and another 1000 owned 
by manufacturers who produced t,heir own current. Electricity 
helped to keep alive the small weaving shops and the cottage 
looms; but it also tended to 'drive men from the trade and let 
in women and girls. 

With the steam driven power loom ordinary factory con¬ 
ditions had entered the industry. The maitre fabricant, the 
entrepreneur of the old order (see ante, § 14), tended to become a 
mill-owner; though even after 1900 he often carried on business 
“ in the old way. Joint stock enterprise was rare. There were 
only two society anonymfo at Lyons in 1904. But private firms 
were almost equally effective in curtailing the sphere of the 
working masters. In spite of electricity such curtailment con¬ 
tinued in the decade 1904-14; though at the latter date the 
transition to factory conditions was not completed; and, 
owing to the small size of many businesses, promotion from the 
ranks was still possible. t 

The competition irT home and foreign markets of cheap silk 
goods, or of goods made from a mixture 1 of silk and other 
materials by the Germans and the Swiss, had stimulated the 
transition from domestic to factory conditions. Already in the 
sixties the wonderful figured silks for which Lyons was once 
famous were giving way before plainer and more popular fabrics. 
The use o£ cotton, of silk spun from waste and broken ends, and 
later of artificial silk and of mercerised cotton, all encouraged 
factory methods and fabrics with a popular appeal. Artificial 
silk was first made iit>‘France about 1890; but in 1913 both 
England and Germany were larger producers. In all three 
countries the industry was growing rapidly. 
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The popularisation of “silk” goods had, as one consequence, 
a slight diffusion of the jndustry from its old headquarters 
in the Rhone valley. Silk can go to cotton as readily as 
cotton to silk; and^here is qo need to make artificial silk in a 
mulberry country. But the Rhone valley easily kept its pre- 1 
eminence. Heavy tariffs retained for it the home market; its 
own skill and taste combined with England’s free* tradd policy 
gave it its great share in ours. And no’maftet could qjiite 
forego its finest goods, whatever the, price. In thewggregate 
exports were some 66 per cent, of the total production, «r, say, 
^16,000,000 out of ^24,000,000. England alone often took more 
French silks than France retained. 

•Against this prosperous if somewhat dangerously situated 
industry may be put that of linen, which was in a state of 
absolute decline in the later nineteenth century. It had this in 
common with silk—that it retained, and in a far greater measure, 
something of the old technique. In 1913 there were about 
42,000 looms for weaving linen or hempen goods in France, and 
of these 20,000 were hand looms—to be found mainly in thq 
Cambresis, Maine and Anjou. The tofal of both classes is small. 
Figures are lacking for the early nineteenth century; but it is 
hard to believe that looms were not much more numerous, if 
in some cases much less efficient, seeing that until after i860 
the power loom was never employed. It is known that the 
number of factory spindles fell from 907,000 in 1866 to 450,000 
i% 1904. And the French flax crop fell from 370,000 to 114,000 
metric tons in the thirty years from i883*to 1913, The period 
since the seventies* was one in which the European linen in¬ 
dustry as a whole was contracting, losing ground to cotton, and 
in which the English—though not the British—industry almost 
died out; but the contraction was much more pronounced in 
France than in Europe as a whole. It must be traced to a back¬ 
ward technique, which m^fe earnings in linen less than those 
for corresponding work in cotton; to the absence'of special 
climatic advantages, such as those which have favoured Ireland; 
and to the competition of a neighbouring population with a 
lower standard Qf life, a lessPexacting factory code, and a greater 
acquired capacity for certain processes of the industry—the 
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Belgians. Neither flax-growing nor flax-spinning, as at present 
carried on, is congenial to a prosperous and assertive industrial 
democracy. Both declined in France for much the same reasons 
as in England. The.flax and hemp industries in France were 
' only partially replaced by a small jute industry, about Dunkirk 
and in the Somme valley, an industry whose 130,000 spindles 
fed 8000 loo’ps in 1913. j 

§.65. Among" the industries which rose to power in the later 
nineteenth century, and, prepared the way for the twentieth, 
there weft two groups in which France hardly took that rank 
among the nations which might perhaps have been expected. 
These were the chemical and the electrical groups. She had in 
her day led Europe in the application of the young science.jof 
chemistry to manufactures, and her succession of distinguished 
chemists had never failed. Before all others, her government 
had sought to bring science and industry together. But, until late 
in th« century, it had failed so to organise education as to provide 
a constant stream of trained working technologists and a body 
‘ of workpeople responsive to their lead. Here France was far 
behind Germany. And' she lacked the geographical endow¬ 
ments which facilitated the growth of a powerful chemical 
industry in England, with or without adequate educational 
backing. She had no parallel to the Lancashire and Cheshire 
chemical district, with its coal, salt, and tide-water; to the south 
Welsh district where the coal slides down hill to meet the rare 
ores or the sulphur or the pyrites at sea level; or to the Tees 
estuary where coal and salt again lie so handy for the sea. France, 
to take but one,illustration, had rock-salt in the east and in the 
south-west, and she had always made quantities of “bay” 
salt on the Biscay coast; but there was no coal near any of these 
regions. Nor had she special deposits of peculiar chemical value, 
such as Germany had at Stassfurt (see post, § 76). Lastly— 
the point* recurs in the discussiop of almost every French 
industry—fthe had neither cheap coal nor, consequently, a cheap 
and abundant supply of coal-tar products. t 

for the finer <jhentical industries such obstacles are easily 
overcome, since cost of carriage is *no great bqrden. It is well 
known, for example, that Germany, before the war, drew 
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chemical by-products of the coking process from England, for 
the use of her dyeware and otheaindustries. But in the so-called 
heavy trades—soda, chlonne, the commercial acids, the bulky 
chemical fertilisers and so on—the obstacles were a grave handi¬ 
cap; though it must not be supposed that the trades were 
insignificant. Tfiey were, however, definitely inferior to those 
df Germany and England; so that France in spite, of*her tariffs 
was a great and growing buydr of foreign Chemicals, in the five 
and twenty years before the war, while French chenji^ais were 
not prominent in the world’s markets. Only elaborate 
technical and statistical analysis could even suggest the extent 
to which this inferiority was, so to speak, culpable and to what 
extent it was inevitable. 

Facts do suggest a certain lack of perception and initiative 
in the electrical industries. Here many of the materials are 
drawn from outside Europe; the workmanship is fine; science 
and practical subtlety have their full reward; the value pf the 
products is usually high in proportion to their bulk. For such 
trades France would appear to have certain definite advantages. 1 
On the other hand, until she began to' harness her water power', 
the generation of electricity was expensive, a fact which checked 
consumption and so handicapped the trades; and in these as 
in other trades not only fuel but also machinery, whether 
imported or home made, was relatively dear. Yet, on the balance, 
it is hard to see why the French electrical industries should not 
Jjpve been at least as efficient as those of, say, Switzerland; and 
it is very doubtful if they were, at any rate up to 1900. With the 
twentieth century «there began a more vigoroi^ development, 
accompanied by the effective utilisation of water power. But 
< even in 1913, the capital invested in the French electrical 
industries was not much more than a third of that invested in 
the corresponding German industries, and, in spite of the high 
tariff, the imports of elegjrical generating plant amounted to 
about a seventh of tfie estimated total home production; though 
for somp other classes of electrical equipment, for instance 
lamps, France was nearly self-sufficing*, * 

§ 66. Throughout the Series of sketches which have just 
been given of certain features in the recent history of leading 
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French industries, the* late and incomplete development of 
industrial concentration has been repeatedly illustrated. It is 
only necessary to recall the extensive survivals of small scale 
production in cutlery, silk, and engineering^, or the very recent 
transition from small to fairly large scale production in the 
Norman woollen industry. For, statistical reasons, it is not 
often possible to trace the process of concentration with precision. 
For the sugar industry howsver this can be done and the results 
are wpcfjnfluotation, the more so as this industry is an important 
link between French manufactures and French agriculture. 
In the season 1883-4, 483 actiye sugar factories produced 
406,000 tons of refined sugar, or an average of 840 tons each. 
In 1900-1, the year of Fsance’s maximum sugar output, 
334 factories averaged just over 3000 tons each. In 1912-13 
213 factories averaged just over 4000 tons each. The recent 
movement is not less conspicuous than is the small output of 
the ayerage factory in the eighties of the last century. 

But in considering concentration in French industry as a 
whole, the innumerable minor and local trades, to which it has 
hot been possible to give individual attention, must be taken 
into account. In any country, consideration of those groups 
will modify the general impression of an overwhelming tendency 
towards concentration, which examination of the greater in¬ 
dustries of the late nineteenth century always produces. In 1898 
the 8500 power using “factories” of all sorts, in London, em¬ 
ployed on the average only 41 wage earners; and if the 7^0 
greatest concerns are <set on one side the average was only 20. 
And France regained to the end a home of artistic trades, of 
ateliers, of small workshops, many of which made no use of 
power. In 1896 a census of industries and professions showed 
that the 575,000 “industrial establishments” in the country 
averaged 5-5 workpeople each. Only 151 establishments had 
1000 or more workpeople. More th$n 400,000 of the establish¬ 
ments had^only one or two workpeople, gnd another 80,000 
had only three or four. Of the 575,000 establishments^ 534,500 
had'less than ten. Thgre is no regular series of such censuses 1 , 

1 One was taken in 1861; but it is not Comparable with that of 1896, as 
it obviously omitted all the smallest establishments. Instead of 5-5 it gives 
an average working staff of over 13. Cf. Levasseur, op. eit. IV, 576, and 
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and even if there were, the inclusion of all such things as 
cabinet makers’ and blactamiths’ and wheelwrights’ shops is 
from some points of view misleading. Fortunately the course 
of concentration in p ower using industries can be conveniently 
tested by the statistics of steam power which the French govern¬ 
ment has collected for very many years. They give the number 
of industrial establishments containing one or jnore 'steam- 
engines and the total horse-power <ff steam' available in France. 
Use has already been made of the total figures to illus&ote the 
aggregate utilisation of power since 1840 (see ante, 4 6^). The 
following table gives thl facts now required: 



No. of 


h.p. per 

Date 

establishments 

Total h.p. 

establishment 

1852 

6,500 

76,000 

n -7 

1862 

15,000 

205,000 

136 

1872 

23,500 

338,000 

144 

1882 

37 , 5 oo 

612,000 

163 

1892 

47 , 7 oo 

966,000 

20*2 

1902 

58,700 

2,000,000 

34-0 

1912 

63,000 

3,235,000 

51-3 


These figures confirm strikingly what was said before about 
the revolution in the use of power In industry which began 
between 1890 and 1900. Down to 1890, the average amount of 
powef available per establishment is almost incredibly small, 
especially when it is remembered that the figures contain the 
really great mining and metallujgical concerns. Obviously the 
rest were using little 5 and 10 h.p. engines, just as they did in 
tfce fifties and sixties. And even for 1902, though perhaps not 
for 1912, the increase in the average utilisation of power is 
no doubt to be explained mainly by the expansion of the great 
concerns. The relatively small increase in the number of power 
using establishments during the final decade will be noted; 
though it must not be forgotten that it was precisely in this 
decade, and the closing years of the decade 1892-1902, that 
the application of electijf: driving was prolonging the lives 
of some small establishments. The ribbon-weavir% shops of 
St Etieipie are not included in these figures. Nor are gas- 
engines included; and the part which* *hey t play in smaff es¬ 
tablishments everywhere is*well known. 

In short, it may be said that only in the twentieth century 
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wag the life of the small concern even seriously threatened in 
France; and that, in this very*.centuiy, the electric motor and 
the gas-engine were tending at worst to delay execution, at best 
to give permanent vitality. f ( 

§ 67. It has been seen that, in the mneties, the French 
government finally reverted to extreme forcing tactics for the 
maintenance, and development both of industrialism and Of 
agriculture. Thii is therefore the point at which to take up again 
the'hi&C^iy of commercial policy and to discuss its relation to 
the industrial activity of the perio'd 1892-1912. 

When Louis Philippe fell, the systent of restrictive industrial 
tariffs, which the government of the Restoration had built up 
on Napoleonic foundations^ remained almost intact. High 
duties or absolute prohibitions characterised it. Even the 
socialists of the short lived Second Republic made no sustained 
attack on the system, which, although there was a fairly strong 
free V«de minority in the Assembly, Louis Napoleon inherited 
substantially unaltered. He lost very little time in altering it, 
for he admired Sir Robert Peel and had a measure of real faith 
‘in free trade. Between 1853 and 1855 duties on coal, iron, steel 
and various raw materials and foodstuffs were reduced by 
imperial decree. If he fought in the open Napoleon had to 
face, and sometimes yield ground to, a powerful protectionist 
majority; and it was for this reason that the famous Cobden 
Treaty of i860 was a product of the most secret diplomacy. 
Napoleon’s motives in negotiating it were by no means entirely 
economic; but its poiitical aspects must be passed over here. 
The treaty way for ten years. It abolished prohibitions and 
paved the way for a substantial reduction of duties. On the 
side of England, it provided for complete abolition of the 
remaining duties on manufactures and for a great reduction of 
those on wines and spirits. More—it set an example which all 
Europe fqjlowed during the decad^ which ended with Sedan. 
This series of commercial treaties almo^ all contained the 
“ most favoured nation ” clause, by which the contracting parties 
wer% pledged to treat one another in the matter of tariffs as 
favourably as they treated the “mbst favoure4 nation”; with 
the result that any bargain for reduction of a tariff between any 
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two nations applied to all other nations with whom the bargainers 


had treaties of this type. *Of this»series of treaties the one which 
was to become most notorious was that signed between France 


and the German Z^llverein on Aug. 2,18^2. Under this treaty 
system there grew up in France a so-called “conventional”< 
tariff, applicable to all the countries with which she had treaties 
—and they were many—and a “general” tariff fpr flie>rest of 
the world. The general tariff itself was revised in a free trade 


Closely associated with the policy of i860 was th# reform of 
the French Navigation* Lav% in 1866. Under the old law, the 


coasting and colonial trades were reserved almost completely 
for French ships. Goods imported under the flags of countries 
which did not produce them were subject to surtaxes. So were 
non-European goods imported through non-French markets— 
cotton from Liverpool or coffee from Hamburg. This was the 
so-called surtaxe d"entrepot . Lastly, foreign-built ships.could 
not be imported at all. This prohibition had been replaced by a 
duty of 25 per cent, in i860. Under the law of 1866, most* 
surtaxes, except the surtaxe tTenfrepot, disappeared. Th8 
colonial trade was partly opened, but the coasting monopoly 
was ftetained. 


The Chambers never liked Napoleon’s policy; and after 1871 
the direction of French economic affairs fell into the hands of 
two of his strongest parliamentary critics—Thiers, as Presi¬ 
dent, and Pouyer-Quertier, a Norman cotton-spinner, his first 
minister of finance. But they did not attempt a complete 
reversal of policy? Certain duties were raised for revenue 
purposes. In matters of navigation, the surtaxe d’entrepdt was 
extended and the surtaxe de pavilion , on goods imported under 
the flags of countries which did not produce them, was revived. 
Perhaps most important of all, it was decided that duties should 
be laid on a number of r^v materials which had bey admitted 
free since i860, an^that die duties on the corresponding manu- 
factures.should be raised. But this brought up the question of 
the treaties, by which these latter dutisa were fixed, or at*least 
frequendy affected. To frfe his hands, Thiers denounced the 
treaties with England and Belgium; but he was still bound by 
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many others, notably by the Treaty of Frankfurt, by which the 
1862 treaty with the Zollverein had been transferred to the 
new German Empire and most favoured nation treatment 
guaranteed by Francqio her conqueror. After much negotiation 
and after the fall of Thiers the wkole scheme was abandoned; 
treaties of July 1873 with England and Belgium revived the 
system‘of i860; and the iurtaxe de pavilion once more dis¬ 
appeared, after a vefy brief*'revival. 

llnskjV: /his “Napoleonic” rigime, France was left to face 
the depression and falling prices'" of the late seventies. Her 
customs laws were singularly complex; for while her conven¬ 
tional tariff retained the stamp of i860, her general tariff, though 
revised to some extent, retained the stamp of a much earlier 
date. Parts of it went back to 1791 and it still included a large 
number of absolute prohibitions. Various schemes for a revised 
general tariff were defeated in the late seventies. There emerged 
eventually the new general tariff of May 1881, still almost free 
trade on its agricultural side (see ante, § 47) and not excessively 
protectionist on its industrial side. Raw materials, like food¬ 
stuffs, generally remained'untaxed. The duties on manufactures 
were in most cases 24 per. cent, higher than the existing con¬ 
ventional rates; but as this was only a basis for bargaining, it 
was quite likely that, so long as the old type of commercial 
treaty continued, something like the old conventional rates 
would continue also. And countries with whom no treaty 
existed certainly found trade freer than it had been under tfy- 
former general tariff. " 

' Ten year treaties were concluded with most European states 
during 1881-3, in 1882 England was given most favoured 
natidn treatment without a formal treaty. So the system of 
i860 was perpetuated in principle and in some cases aggravated, 
from the point of view of the French protectionist manu¬ 
facturer aqd his political sympathisers. The new tariff law was 
accompanied by a new shipping law (Jan* 1881). Free entry 
of most raw materials had not given that stimulus to shipping 
whifih had been anticipated. France therefore reverted to the 
ancient policy of bounties—tonnag£ bounties on shipbuilding, 
and distance bounties on long voyages. 
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Speaking generally, pricesof all kinds continued to fall through¬ 
out the eighties and tfie French manufacturers’ complaints 
came in recttrring chorus*The agriculturists, as has been seen 
(see ante, § 47), were able to secure further protection, because 
the chief agricultural products were excluded from the com-, 
mercial treaties’buf the manufacturing interest had to await 
the expiry of the treaties and a general revision of tariffs. Italy, 
for reasons of her own, denohnce<fher treaty in 1*888, but tried 
to secure most favoured nation treatment by special £g$pgrftent. 
She failed, and France applied the general tariff all Italian 
goods, followed by a special fighting tariff, when the difference 
had brought on commercial war. But as France was,not a 
llpavy importer of Italian manufactures, the war is less important 
in French industrial than in French agrarian history. It did 
interfere with the export of French silks and woollens and so 
tended to annoy the manufacturing interest, which had no 
adequate corresponding gains. 

The general features of the great “Mdline” tariff of 1892, 
which was the final outcome of the complaints of the eighties^ 
have been already mentioned in the discussion of French agri¬ 
cultural policy (see ante, § 47). It \yas intended to tie the hands 
of government in tariff bargaining, by means of its fixed mini¬ 
mum rates for commercial friends and its maxima for other 
people. As friends were only to be guaranteed the minima, not 
a particular level of duties, if was hoped that the hands of 
^Parliament would remain free to adjust these minima if required. 
The schedules were excessively elaborate* and exact comparisons 
between the new tariff arid its predecessors are therefore difficult. 
But its character can easily be illustrated. Though most raw 
materials were still allowed free entry—such were wool, silk, 
flax, hides and oil seeds—others were now subject to duty. 
Of these the most important were timber, coal, and such 
iron compounds as ferrp-manganese and spiegeleisen. Many 
commodities very # near to the raw material class 4 were taxed, 
for the t first time since the sixties—bricks, cement, paving'Stones 
for example. The duties on rough ^feel manufacturer were 
reduced, but ( only becaifte steel had falldh so very much in 
value since i860. Finer steel goods—tool steel, steel wire. 
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machinery—were subjeLted to heavy increases, as were most 
other fcnetal wares. In the textile group, thrown silk, formerly 
admitted free, was now taxed. All yarn duties were raised, except 
those on worsted and on some classes of woollen yarn. Duties 
on linen and cotton fabrics were raised considerably; on jute 
fabrics slightly; on wool fabrics hardly at all. There were also 
important' increases on rubber goods, paper, and furniture 1 ; 
less general and marked increases 'on china, earthenware, glass, 
leatMeg^sid leather goods. 

A feature of the new tariff was the extensive use of bounties. 
Bounties were given to silk hemp apd flax growers, to reconcile 
them to the free entry of imported silk hemp and flax. Manu¬ 
facturers using taxed yarns were in certain cases given whg,t 
amounted to an export bounty by way of compensation. The 
existing bounty system for sugar and for ships was maintained. 

The shipping legislation was in form distinct from the tariff, 
but was closely associated with it. The surtaxe d’entrepot 
remained; but the French legislators found they could not 
afford to apply it to colonial wool imported via London. The 
London market was too stwng for them. They used it however 
to divert imports from Rotterdam and Antwerp to Dunkirk and 
Havre. Bounties were so oddly arranged that they gave a great 
stimulus to the construction of sailing tonnage, at a time when 
everywhere else the sailer was going out of use (see ante, § 62). 

As a whole the tariff was one of the stiffest in the world, 
though not so stiff as those of Russia and the United States^ 
On British goods exported to France the duties were reckoned, 
early in the present century, to average 34 pea cent, ad valorem, 
being of course very much higher than that in many leading 
eases. This then was the wall behind which French industry 
worked during the period in which it probably expanded faster 
than at any previous time, and during which the characteristics 
rf modern industrialism began to show themselves conspicuously 
m French society 1 . Although the system (ailed of its object 
in certain cases—it must, for instance, be considered a failure 

is applied to shipbuilding—it can hardly be doubted that 
1 * 

1 There was a tariff revision in 1910; but there was no change of principle, 
md the revised tariff had hardly time to exert much influence before 1914. 
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French industry, or at any rate certain drench industries, which 
had not at any time been open Jo the full blast of competition, 
might have Suffered severely had the tariff movement been in 
the opposite direction. On the other hand, it is impossible to 
estimate how far tfie undoubted dearness of many half manu-, 
factured goods and oTf machinery in France, since the nineties, 
prevented industrial developments vvhich might othefwise have 
occurred; or to what extent *Frenlh manufacturers may have 
been encouraged to maintain antiquated methods bj com¬ 
fortable shelter of their tariff. The’way in whicly their pre¬ 
decessors were stirred tb activity by tlie free trade treaties with 
England of 1786 and i860 suggests that such comfort has its 
d^jigers. . 

To link the industrial activity of 1895-1910 crudely with the 
tariff, as effect and cause, would be a blunder. No credit can. 
be given to the tariff for some of France’s most brilliant in¬ 
dustrial achievements in those years—achievements in^auto- 
mobilism or in aviation for example. Yet on the whole it seems 
reasonable to think that the tariff was, what on previous pages < 
it is assumed to have been, an industrial stimulant. Whethef 
such a stimulant, in association with, an agrarian tariff, is, either 
in the short or in the long run, also a stimulant to the wholesome 
development of national life is a problem which cannot be 
entered upon here. There is certainly no evidence that it did 
anything to promote social harmony; although its advocates 
constantly appealed to the interests of the wage earning masses 
who, as it was argued, would have suffered most from the un¬ 
restricted competition of foreign manufactures.. No doubt this 
was true; but intensified industrialism merely widened the 
field of industrial strife, increased the armies of industrial 
combatants, and awakened among them memories of 1871, 
of 1848 and of 1789. 

§ 68. The story of urban Labour in modem France begins 
unhappily, with thf collapse of the Second Repute and the 
exilings,of Republicans and Socialists after the coup d’iSlt of 
1851. It has been seen (see ante, § 17) tb#t, although the French 
town workman,of the fortiSs was seldom a factory hand, he had 
nevertheless the wage earners’, the so-called proletarian, point 
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of view. He was stillivery often illiterate; and it is hard to 
picture the shape in which $e social thought of the early 
nineteenth century had come through to his mind. No doubt 
he attached an economic meaning to the equality in whose name 
,, his father had fought after 1789. ‘ No doubt he was conscious 
of the inequality of the law, and «f the complete absence, under 
every subsequent' regime, qf the political liberty which that 
father had enjoyed, in namfe at least, under the First Republic. 
Hofrjgjjpn he fell in love with the word “socialism,” coined 
about the year 1830, and just whkt meaning he attached to it 
. it is impossible to determine. Spme dew among the picked 
minds of his class were attracted by what they read or heard of 
the fantastic institutional communism of the bourgeois Fourjpr 
(f 1837), who believed that, when once the way had been shown 
by a few examples, human society would crystallise easily into 
a series of college-like communities, in which all things would 
be in common; where spells of work and play, industry and 
agriculture, education and the arts, would dovetail into one 
«■ another without friction. The aristocrat St Simon (f 1825) 
they hardly needed to read. He had made fun of the pomp and 
futility of the Bourbon court; had belittled politics and exalted 
economics; and had criticised the right of property and* the 
right of inheritance. These views, in their cruder forms, come 
without teaching to the disinherited, who have been taught to 
reverence an imperfectly comprehended equality. His more 
philosophic speculations were outside their range. 

After 1840 social thought began to take more popular forms. 
In that year appeared Proudhon’s notorious question and 
answer: Qu’est-ce que la propriiti? La proprtiti c’est le vol. 
This was easily remembered and perhaps its qualifications, in 
which Proudhon explained that only property enjoyed without 
labour was theft, were not always read. Still more attractive 
was Louis Blanc’s Organisation of Labour (1841), with its attack 
on the abuges of competition, its assertion qf the right to work, 
and - its half finished scheme for cooperative production. But 
there were still a multitude of Very straightforward legal and 
political reforms ‘needed, before Seven the least ambitious 
schemes of social reconstruction could be undertaken with any 
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hope of success. The failure of the RevoAition of 1848 postponed 
many of these reforms for another generation. * 

What the* mass of Parisian workmen were probably thinking 
most about in 1848^ and whaj the working^lass leaders and their 
bourgeois, sympathisers were dreaming of, are best illustrated,, 
the former by tfie schemes of the provisional government for 
pacifying the capital, and the latter by the debates at tHfe Workers’ 
Commission, which met sdbseqifcntly ih the Luxembourg, 
under the presidency of Louis Blanc. It will be rqpfciftfered 
that there had been bad harvests and trade depression in 1846-8, 
and that trade depression always produced an abnormaf amount 
of unemployment in the luxury trades of Paris and of the other 
gteat urban democratic centre, Lyons. The first offers of the 
provisional government were the return of all articles worth 
less than ten francs pledged at the pawn shops, and the dedica¬ 
tion of the Tuileries as a place of retirement for the veterans of 
labour. The second offers were a guarantee of “existence for 
the workman by his work”; a guarantee of “work for all 
citizens ”; a formal recognition of the workman’s right of associa-' 
tion; and a present “to the workmdh to whom it belongs” df 
the balance of Louis Philippe’s civil list. 

1 %e Luxembourg discussions cannot be so easilysummarised. 
It is necessary to make selection. They began with an insistent 
demand for the organisation of a shorter working day—eleven 
hoqrs was the rule in Paris—and for the abolition of sweating 
middlemen, the characteristic abuse of the small workshop 
and garret industries of 1848. Government at once decreed a 
shorter day and She abolition of “exploitation of workers by 
middlemen,” both easy things to decree. Later, Louis Blanc 
brought forward for discussion what would to-day be called a 
town-planning scheme, whicK recalls Fourier’s communities— 
groups of buildings each for a hundred families with baths, 
schoolroom, reading rogm and communal kitchep. But the 
great debates werj those on the organisation of Jjtbounor in 
modern terms cooperative production. Honour and not^ain, 
said Blanc, was to be the motive for work. Wages were to tend 
towards equality, until tlfe day came when every man would 
give to society the best of his work, and demand from it only 
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the satisfaction of his iLeds. As a beginning, the state should 
establish or acquire factories and workshops, and let them to 
cooperative associations. The levelling of wages, it mhst be noted, 
was not attractive to, the rank and file, who were sending up 
<• almost daily petitions against levelling competition. The workers 
of Montmartre even protested against an influx of “Parisians.” 
To secure l, an outlet for all wares under the new order, govern¬ 
mental “bazaars^’ were to te established, where the producer 
coultrs^ppsit his goods receiving in exchange a negotiable 
warrant—a,-proposal which seems to show the influence of 
' Robert Owen's Labour Exchanges-of 1830. 

The phrases of the Luxembourg passed into the street, and 
petitioners before the national, assembly demanded such things 
as “the establishment of a democratic republic,” “the abolition 
of the exploitation of man by man,” and “the organisation of 
labour by way of association” (cooperation). Meanwhile 
extremists like Louis Auguste Blanqui were preaching stronger 
doctrine and working for that type of revolution which Karl 
• Marx outlined this very year in his Communist Manifesto, with 
ife appeal to the proletariJins of all lands to unite. But these 
were a small minority. 

The Luxembourg Commission was notamere debating society. 
It did good work in arranging for arbitration between employers 
and the half organised trade unions, which sprang into life as 
soon as the pressure of government was relaxed. It also pre¬ 
pared the ground for the establishment, with government^ 
assistance, of a few cooperative associations of producers. It 
was not responsible for the “national workshops”—they were 
really huge ill-managed relief works—with which the govern¬ 
ment tried to palliate unemployment. The failure, as some 
hold the calculated failure, of these works was the immediate 
cause of the collapse of the provisional government. The 
dreams of the Luxembourg dissolved. The Constituent As¬ 
sembly, chqsen by universal suffrage, listened to Proudhon 
expounding his modified doctrine of property and voted him 
down 1 , listened to Consid^rant expounding with a half-religious 
fervour the economic gospel according to Fourier, and laughed. 
Only a small minority voted even for the bald principle of the 
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right to work; though the majority ready to endow co¬ 
operative associations add disqpss with sincerity measures of 
social reforfti. Louis Napoleon became President, then Em¬ 
peror. Blanqui, and many less extreme men, went to prison 
or exile. There refrained a lew struggling cooperative associa-, 
tions, a little fegisNtion ahput savings banks and friendly 
societies, and many bitter memories. 

An attempt had been madfc to rlvise the law of 1791 against 
combinations (see ante, § 17). But combinations of q,l^*Klnds 
remained illegal under the law of Nov. 1849. Aryple 1781 of 
the Civil Code, by whieh in,a wages dispute the master’s word 
was taken as final, and the articles in the Penal Code which made 
concerted striking or picketing penal offences remained in force. 
The Empire stood for order, though it was Napoleon’s wish to 
show benevolence so far as benevolence was safe. Had he not 
himself once written a pamphlet on the extinction of pauperism? 
But during the fifties he 'did not feel safe. So none of the legis¬ 
lation of these years was really progressive, from the standpoint 
of the wage earner; though the tension of official control over- 
economic life was at certain points relaxed. • ' 

Between i860 and 1870, the government moved decidedly 
towards a system of greater industrial freedom, and took 
definite action for the betterment of the material life of the 
towns. Urban sanitation and the housing problem were 
handled seriously and with some sympathy. Friendly societies 
# were encouraged. In 1864, the clause of the Penal Code which 
made concerted industrial action a crime was abolished. Four 
years later the hated article 1781 of the Civil Code disappeared. 
Trade unions, if not legalised, were tolerated, and prosecutions, 
which had been numerous in the fifties, slackened. The for¬ 
mation of cooperative societies was encouraged. A deputation 
of working men was sent to the London international exhibition 
of 1862, and there agreed to the suggestion that an international 
working men’s association should be called into existence—but 
that was not part of the imperial plan. And in connection"With 
the Pans exhibition of 1867 an official congress of workmen was 
again patronised. 

One result of the official tolerance of the sixties was that 
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compagnarmage (see 17) showed itself still alive,if moribund. 

It had been declining ever sinfe 1830, but so ancient an in¬ 
stitution died hard. It was still fairly vigorous among carpenters, 
wheelwrights and farriers, trades whose organisation had not 
,]been affected by nineteenth century develbpments. The old 
formalities and turbulent rivalries were not dead; but the system 
had becpirie an industrial curiosity with no future. 

Of infinite significance fod-the fftture was the early history of 
“th6-international.” Three French delegates went to London 
in Sept. i8(ty. The delegates met at St Martin’s Hall. Mazzini 
. addressed them and so did Marx, yhe French deputies at this 
and succeeding conferences were as a rule not extremists. They 
were advocates of cooperation and of the nationalisation pf 
banking and large estates. But every type of extreme opinion 
found expression through this “First” International—Marxian 
communism; the doctrine of revolution for revolution’s sake 
associated with Bianqui; and the more reasoned anarchism of 
the Russian Bakunin. In all its gatherings and activities there 
••were trials of strength between opportunist and uncompromising 
' revolutionary. The revolutionary element was growing stronger 
in the seventy trade unions of Paris, during the last years of the 
Empire. 

§ 69. It was common in 1871, when the Empire had fallen 
and the war had been lost, to put the terrors of the Commune 
in Paris to the credit of the International. History has rejected 
this explanation. There were prominent “internationalists” ii^_ 
the government of tha Commune. All socialists in matters of 
economics, in politics they favoured local autonomy—“com- 
munalism ” as distinct from communism—and so fell into line 
1 with those who hated the whole spirit of France’s over-centralised 


1 government, as the first Napoleon had left it and all succeeding 
regimes had preserved it. But these men, so far as the history 
of 1871 is known, were not terrorists, not fanatical disciples of 
Robespierre and St Just like the communal leader Delescluze. 
They protested against suppression of journals, arbitrary arrests 
and the other beginnings of terrorism. The bloody episodes 
of the Commune* have no place \n any orderly economic 
evolution, either of opinion or of fact, and cannot be credited 
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to any one group. They were the offspring of hunger, defeat 
and armed idleness, begoften onjhe class divisions, class hatreds 
and suspiddns of Paris. “At bottom,” wrote one who lived 
through it, “it is a war of the proletariate;against property and 
the wage system; ‘nearly every wage earner is on the side of* 
the Commune 1 .”" He'was; butmot entirely for economic reasons. 
His national pride was humiliated. If others had fofight as we 
have, might things not have Been different, he«was saying. We 
would have died, but these surrendered to the Prus^jafii-S^hat 
else would you expect of the bourgeois ? The capitalist is a born 
capitulator. He would Save fcis dirty wealth. * • 

To this day, in sodalist histories of 1871, the confused and 
savage emotions packed into that jingle of words— capitaliste 
and capitidard —are stirred again, to the detriment of clear 
thinking and of the peace of France 2 . 

The men whose army had crushed the Commune, and shot 
the communards in heaps against the walls of Pere la Qhaise, 
did not think clearly either. Survivors were transported whole¬ 
sale and the International, their reputed instigator, was pro- • 
scribed by law in March 1872. Amnesty to the political offender! * 
of 1871 was not offered for eight yesys; and the Third Republic 
had-been thirteen years in existence before, by the law of 1884, 
complete freedom of association was granted to the wage earners 
of France. 

French industry had not been up to that time a good soil for 
jhe growth of large working class organisations, quite apart from 
the legal difficulties. But trade unions were tolerated after 1871, 
provided they kept reasonably quiet. So they grew almost as 
quickly as industrial conditions warranted. In Paris, the task 
of reorganising them after the tragedies of 1871 was undertaken 
by Barberet, a Republican journalist whose activities were 
specially favoured by government because he held that strikes 
are acts of treason against democracy. His policy wag much the 
same as that of tl^ Liberal trade unionists of cqptemfiprary 
England. In Paris the unions grew rapidly. There were between 
130 ancf 140 in existence by 1875. N$xt year they orgaSiised 

1 Dauban, Li fond de la sociiti sous la Commune , p. 77. 

1 Sec, for instance, the huge Histoire socialists, edited by Jaur&s. 
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the fifst French Labour Congress, a Congress which clung to 
cooperative ideals and repudiated Socialism as “a bourgeois 
Utopia.” But already by 1879 the “ nationalisationbf the means 
of production ” became one of the avowed ideals of the Congress; 
* though it is exceedingly hard to say how much active socialist 
conviction such a resolution implies at any time or place. The 
change* to avowed socialism came about with the return of exiles 
and the conclusion of termk of imprisonment, as in the case of 
JulesJtJtie-sde, a southern journalist who had fled to Switzerland 
to avoid a sentence of five years imprisonment, inflicted on him 
for expressing sympathy with the Commune. He came back 
a Marxian, to fight and beat the “moderates” and the “co- 
operators.” 

With the eighties, begins the stormy and difficult history of 
the socialists as a political party or group of parties—a group 
from which sprang many of the great political names of modem 
France. This is not the place to record party struggles, dis¬ 
sensions, programmes and hopes; but rather spontaneous 
economic development and the economic achievements of the 
state. Now in the France of 1914 there was probably less 
“practical socialism,” less socialist achievement in the broadest 
sense, than in any other country of Western Europe. The 
state owned a few more railways than it had owned in 1871. 
There was a certain limited amount of what used to be called 
municipal socialism; but private ownership of the land and the 
means of production, wage labour, inheritance and the other 
hall marks of “the capitalist age” were untouched. So it was 
everywhere; but France was not even leading in “socialistic” 
developments. Factory acts and state care for the aged and 
helpless were developed further in the United Kingdom; the 
subordination of individual interests to the collective life of the 
municipality, further in Germany; urban cooperation much 
further in England, and rural cooperation much further in 
Denmark. r The British death duties and.income tax of the 
twSntieth century were more “socialistic” than any French 
taxes: With her endless array of small holdings, her little 
workshops, and her thrifty peasantry and bourgeoisie, France 
was a difficult field for the pure socialist to till. So she became 
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a home of compromise parties—radical socialists, liberal 
socialists and the like, wKo accommodated their doctrine to facts, 
and generally managed to find room in it for various kinds of pro¬ 
perty which they were not prepared, with f roudhon, to call theft. 

The syndicates‘both before and after the law of 1884, were* 
i battleground ‘for The socialist parties and for those parties 
who went beyond or aside from socialism "proper-'-aaarchists 
and, latterly, syndicalists in*the specialised Seventieth century 
sense of the word. To the end the typical French, syr 4 »?ates 
were weak, poor, and ill ofganised," compared with the great 
British trade unions. In tl^p eighties’ and early nineties of the • 
last century their total membership was insignificant. Statistics 
o£ syndicates legally constituted, which are probably not ex¬ 
haustive but are the only figures available, show a total of only 
140,000 in 1890 but of 420,000 in 1895. These figures exclude 
the agricultural syndicates and are comparable with British 
trade union statistics. TBe British figure remained fairly ^steady 
at about 1400,000 in the early nineties. In France the growth 
was continuous after 1900, following a period of stagnation from • 
1895 to 1899. There were 589,000 unionists in 1901, 836,000 3 i* 
1906, and 1,029,000 in 1911. Even allowing for France’s much 
smaller industrial population, this 1,000,000 compares badly 
with the United Kingdom’s 4,183,000 for the same year; 
although it reflects a great deal of successful organising work 
in a relatively short period. TKere were many British Unions 
with a continuous history of fifty years and more, whereas the 
French syndicates were almost all youngi 

The typical French syndicate remained small throughout. 
The average membership was 140 in 1890 and only 200 in 1911. 
This helps to explain the great importance of federation in 
the recent history of the French labour movement. With her 
small towns and coal-fields and her generally scattered industries, 
France did not easily produce such powerful single organisations 
as the Lancashire jotton spinners or the Durham,minora; so 
that if her syndicates were to become a real force, federation of 
some kind was essential. In fact the Rcpnch labour world was 
tom by successive and oftln conflicting 'schemes of federation, 
propounded in the interests of the varying sects and parties. 
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Already in 1886 a National Federation of Syndicates was pro¬ 
jected. It soon became a political organisation for the Guesdist 
—or Marxian—socialists. In opposition to it was the better 
planned Federation of Labour Exchanges (Bourses du Travail). 
<As originally conceived, far back in the nineteenth century, a 
Bourse du Travail was to be a meeting place for employer and 
employed,' and a centre from which labour, prices might be 
circulated, just ae stofck and 1 produce prices are circulated from 
thefi-<jfcx*.hanges. Under the law of 1884, the Bourses became 
centres for Jthe activities of the various local syndicates. Muni¬ 
cipal authorities were to encourage their creation and subsidise 
the necessary building operations. The nearest English parallel 
to the Bourse , as it developed in the nineties, is the local Trades 
Council. 

The Federation of Labour Exchanges, which was not officially 
started until 1892, was followed within three years by yet 
another federal organisation, the General Confederation of 
Labour of 1895, soon to be notorious far outside France as the 
• C.G.T. Its headquarters became the focus of all that was most 
' tevolutionary in the French world of labour. The moving 
spirits of the C.G.T. repudiated all political associations, put 
the general strike into their programme, and worked out.the 
doctrine and practice of “direct” as opposed to parliamentary 
action. It was from them and their teaching that “ syndicalism” 
acquired its modem meaning—a doctrine revolutionary rather 
than evolutionary; despising parliaments and the old democratic 
machinery; holding that organised groups of wage earners are 
destined to dominate the state; and looking,forward to a con¬ 
dition of society, very indistinctly pictured, in which control of 
the means of production by such groups will have superseded 
capitalism, and excluded nationalisation under a central govern¬ 
ment, as advocated by parliamentary socialists. 

When the nineteenth century closed, the C.G.T. and the 
Federation of Labour Exchanges were rivals for the allegiance 
of the workmen and their syndicates, partly for personal reasons. 
But in 1902 the Federation was merged in the Confederation; 
and the latter becaiiie the official mouthpiece of organised labour 
during the stormy decade which followed. 
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Since 1893 the Socialists had been ^powerful body ii^parli#- 
ment; and round about'1^00 professed socialists began for the 
first time t 6 find places in its ministry. Their entry into office 
coincided with a fresh activity in social legislation—a ten-hours 
factory act in 1900* more thoroughgoing factory inspection; and 
the organisation of joint consultative councils of labour, from 
Among employers and employed, to advise the government and 
mediate in labour disputes.*Thei% is no need to explain that 
such measures were apt to be treated as bribes anrj ftiints by 
the stalwarts of the C.G.T*, who saw hope only in revolution 
organised by “self-cortscious minorities,” not in the slow con-* 
version and parliamentary procedure of majorities. And the 
collaboration of classes, which, parliamentary socialists like 
Millerand and Briand were now preaching, was rank treason, 
not to say blasphemy, to those for whom class warfare was an 
article of faith. In which connection it must not be forgotten 
that, in their memories of 1871, Frenchmen of all parties had 
a picture of actual class warfare at its worst. 

The French temperament, the determination of governments* 
to govern, and the teaching of the C.G.T. combined to make tfie* 
numerous strikes of the twentieth century critical and sometimes 
bloody. A general strike was proclaimed more than once but 
never attained. Even in 1906, the year of maximum unrest, when 
May 1 was spoken of as the day of the coming revolution, the 
total number of men on strike at one time or another was 
^returned at less than 450,000. Both sides claimed success; 
society because it had endured; the “self-conscious minority” 
because it had drawn the attention of working men everywhere 
to its method and its cause—its cause, the “integral emancipa¬ 
tion which can be realised only by the expropriation of the 
capitalist class ”; its method, the general strike. 

In all these half revolutionary movements, the lead was con¬ 
stantly taken by members of a trade group whicjj had been 
surprisingly little,affected by the characteristic industrial 
developments of the previous century—the building trades 
federation, reputed the most revolutionary syndical organisa¬ 
tion in France, Perhaps it is only an accident that these trades 
had been for many generations the stronghold of compagnonnage 
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(tee a^te, § 17), with its ^secret organisation and its traditions of 
hostility to a series of repressive governments; but even if 
accidental, the coincidence is interesting. What "picture the 
French mason or carpenter made,for himself of the building 
•industry after “the abolition of capitalism” one does not know: 
nor probably did he. He knew vaguely that for centuries laws 
had been made by payers of wages for earners of wages, and 
thatthe state enforced them.* He tfould probably have said that 
this #ts*l5tjU the position.^ People had never talked favourably 
of the state in his circle. “ Syndicalism ” came easy to him. There 
' was a fighting tradition in his race- and his trade. So he took 
ground in the forefront of the fight. He knew what he disliked 
and trusted for the rest. , r 

Organised wage earners in France remained a minority in 
1914. The C.G.T. was a minority of this minority. And the 
active revolutionary forces in the Confederation were probably 
a minority of itself. In 1910-14 there were about 5,000,000 
potential members of industrial syndicates in France. There 
' were about i.ooo.oocr enrolled members. The membership of 
syndicates affiliated to thf C.G.T. was approximately 400,000. 
Affiliation was often a fragile link. Most syndicates were very 
poor. Even the smallest subscriptions for any remote object 
were paid with difficulty and constantly allowed to fall into 
arrears. The C.G.T. therefore never had a useful fighting fund. 
This was one reason for the methods which it adopted, methods 
whose dramatic appeal served as propaganda, even when they c 
could hardly hope for any prompt success. A second, and more 
powerful reason, lay in the revolutionary memories of France. 
Again and again resolute minorities had overthrown govern¬ 
ments. Why should not a resolute minority bring down a whole 
social system, by one well directed blow, instead of laboriously 
accumulating fighting funds, or bargaining and compromising 
with politicians? The thing seemed at least worth trying. It 
was pf en to the socialistic workman to try both methods and 
he very often did. As a politician he would support the United 
Socialists, or some other socialist group. As a member of his 
little syndicate he coulU vote for affiliation to tjie C.G.T. and 
perhaps take part in a strike with a wider, vaguer, more soul- 
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satisfying aim than that of the local strife for the local gnpvancfc. 
His parliamentary representative and his ultimate leader in 
the governing councils of the C.G.T.'were always warning him 
against the dangers of tha£ concentratiqp of industrial power 
into fewer hands, which had been making steady progress since* 
about 1895. If the progress was slight in relation to the whole 
economic life of France, it was still definite enoilgb to give 
support to Marxian dogma* and to strengthen Ibis instinctive 
dislike of a system which, as his leaders told him jie*was 
disposed to believe, imperilled liberty, made /tonsense of 
equality, and bred hatfed in place of’fraternity. 



"CHAPTER XI 


INDUSTRY INDUSTRIAL POLICY AND LABOUR 
’ • t IN rGERM,\NY„ 1848-1914 ' 

t 

§ 70? TMe swift industrialisation of Imperial Germany is one 
of the comnfunplaces of contemporary history. The ground was 
prepared before the Empire'came into being. The decade from 
1852 to 1861 showed the familiar symptom, a particularly 
rapid drift to the towns, as a result of the railway enterprise‘of 
the forties. But pre-imperial industrial and commercial enter¬ 
prise did not leave a very deep mark on the recorded and 
measured life of the country. In a previous chapter it was pointed 
out thsfc, in 1816, 73-5 per cent, of the Prussian population was 
.classed as rural, and that in 1852 the corresponding figure was 
.77-5. Despite the townward rush of the fifties, the figure stood 
at 69-3 in 1861 and had only fallen to 67-5 by 1871. The change 
since 1816 is astonishingly sfhall. Some states of less area, %uch 
as Saxony, being more dominated by industry than Prussia 
have a different story; so that the whole Empire in 1871 was 
slightly more urban in charades than the kingdom of Prussia. 
But only slightly. An exact comparison cannot be made, because 
the Prussian definition of a town in the early nineteenth century 
was legal, not statistical—a place with such and such rights, 
not a place with a given population. But taking for the Empire 
the usual statistical division, by which the population in com- 
ndhnities of 2000 and upwards is classed as urban, it appears 
that 63-9 per cent, of the population was still rural in 1871. 
What happened in the next forty years the table shows: 

t 

Total Rural Urban 

population percentage percentage 

1871 41,059,000 63'9 36'! 

1880 4 5,234jfco 58-61 41-4 

1890 49,4287000 57-5 425, 

1900 56,367,000 456 54-4 

1910 64,926,000 40-0 6o-o 
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The figures suggest a whole nation rushing to town. The rush 
was greatest into the greatest .towns. In 1890 there lived in 
cities of 106,000 inhabitants and upwards 11-4 per cent, of the 
German population. In i$io the cori^sponding figure was 
21-3 per cent. (13,823,000 souls). The rural population re> 
mained almost stationary ‘throughout; and the enormous 
increase in the total population was absorbed by the‘towns. The 
maintenance of so ‘large a* rura? population, under modern 
agricultural conditions, is a considerable achievement, especially 
when it is considered how small an area of Germany is naturally 
suited to intensive agriculture; but note that the attAction of* 
industry and the towns was so strong, or the drag of the land 
sw weak, that these 26,000,000 cultivators needed latterly a 
great body of migratory helpers from outside. There were not 
Germans enough on the land to gather the land’s produce. 

The huge absorbing capacity of German industry and 
commerce is further shown, when it is borne in mind {hat the 
period after 1890 was one of dwindling emigration, and that 
after 1900 emigration was negligible. Or again; compare* 
the population of 1849, in the area which was to become thd 
Empire, with that of 1910. The {otal in 1849 was 35,128,000, 
in 1910, 64,926,000. The rural population in 1849 was at least 
25,000,000, probably more; in 19x0 it was nearly 26,000,000. 
In sixty years an urban population of 10,000,000, at most, was 
replaced by one of nearly 40,060,000; and far more people were 
living in towns of over 100,000 inhabitants in 1910 than in 
“towns” of every sort, down to the tiny country market town 
of 2000 inhabitants, in 1849. 

All the forces tending towards industrialism and urbanisation , 
had struck Germany at once. She began the century with jto* 
highly developed urban life, like that of Napoleonic France* 
(see ante, § 18). Down to the forties she went through no in¬ 
dustrial revolution, like that which in England was filling the 
towns before th% railway age. Then, crowding^ fast^on one 
another in two generations, came the railways; the abolition of 
the last remains of medieval economic restriction after 1848; 
the expansion of the Zollverein (see plst, f 78); the creation of 
a modem financial and banking system (see post, § 96); the great 
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steel inventions; the swift, cheap, glorious and exhilarating 
achievement of national union,; and the period of electricity, 
overseas expansion and World policy. All the time population 
was growing at a rate fc which woulcj have terrified Malthus, and 
c might, if continued, have brought his teaching again to memory 
early in the present century. However, about the year 1904, 
the German birth rate began to fall swiftly; so that continuous 
growth at the late riineteeifth century rate had ceased to be 
proTftfjjIa, even before the years of death whose permanent 
effects on population cannot yet be foreseen. 

§ 71. The railways, as Treitschke said, first dragged the 
German nation from its economic stagnation—and with as¬ 
tonishing abruptness. In spife of Germany’s huge wealth.of 
coal, to take the industry most obviously and vitally associated 
with transport developments, she was not raising as much as 
either France or Belgium in the early forties. What the position 
was at t that time has already been pointed out (see ante, § 20). 
On the Ruhr, Roer, Saar and Saxon coal-fields effective develop- 
<ment had started. The great Silesian field was still almost 
"Untouched; its really effective working did not begin until the 
seventies. The early and successful creation of a railway network 
took Germany rapidly ahead of France and Belgium as a'coal 
producer between 1845 and i860. She developed not only her 
deposits of coal proper, but also the very extensive deposits of 
lignite (brown coal) found along'the middle courses of the Oder, 
Elbe, Weser and Rhine. Lignite has a low heating power, but 
it is easily won, in shallow pits and open workings; for geo¬ 
logically it is far younger than the coal. c 

By i860 what was to become Imperial Germany (including 
Luxemburg) had attained an output of 12,300,000 (metric) tons 
or coal plus 4400,000 tons of lignite. Belgium in that year 
produced 9,600,000 and France 8,300,000 tons—in both cases 
practically all coal, since Germany is the only West European 
country, witfiimportant resources in lignite. Put if the Germany 
of i€bo was ahead, though not so far ahead, of little Belgium and 
of France with her scanty and inaccessible coal measures, she 
was still an immense distance behind Great Britain, whose 
output in i860 was 81,300,000 (metric) tons, all good coal. The 
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year the Empire was founded, the German output was 29,090,000 
tons of coal and 8,500,009 of lignite. France and Belgium in 
that year hah each an output of from 13,000,000 to 14,000,000 
tons; Great Britain an outpijt of over 118/300,000. France and 
Belgium were not yet hopelessly outdistanced; Great Britain,# 
in her isolated strength, had hardly become conscious of 
Germany as a coal producer. A dangerous rival "she never 
became down to 1914; but how ftte relative "positions of the 
four powers changed after 1871 the annexed table ^i<Av%. The 
trifling output of French lignite is included with thft coal. 


Output in Metric Tons. 

Germany 

Great Britain Coal Lignite France Belgium 

1871 118,000,000 29,400,000 8,500,000 13,300,000 13,700,000 

1880 149,000,000 47,090,000 12.100,000 19,400,000 16,900,000 

1890 184,500,000 70,20^,000 19,100,000 26,100,000 20,400,000 

1900 228,800,000 109,300,000 40,500,000 33,400,000 23,5(^,000 

1910 268,700,000 152,800,000 69,500,000 38,350,000 23,900,000 

1913 292,000,000 191,500,000 87,500,000 40,800,000 22,800,000 

Even if lignite be excluded, as it often though improperly is,' 
in comparing the fuel resources aiyl fuel output of Germany 
with* those of other countries, the table illustrates in a way 
which needs no comment the stupendous industrial momentum 
of the imperial age, and also, as in the case of the town statistics, 
the relatively small achievement of pre-imperial enterprise, 
■striking as that achievement was in its day. Disunited Germany 
had been helped by her railways and herfar superior resources 
to get ahead of France and Belgium. United Germany was al¬ 
most ready at the last to challenge England on England’s chosen 
ground. 

To win this position she had had to augment and house her 
coal mining population at an amazing rate. In 1861-5, just 
before Sadowa, there weje about 120,000 coal and ligpite miners 
in Germany with Luxemburg; in 1887 there were/247^90; in 
1906 thgre were 570,000, of whom 511,000 were coal minSh. 
The number of lignite wooers had ineseased almost threefold 
in the forty years, that of coal miners considerably more than 
fivefold^The coal miners were a highly concentrated population; 
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the lignite workers wer^scattered over wide stretches of country. 
Owing to the geological differences in the deposits, coal and 
lignite produced totally different types of mining. The late 
development of the soal-fields allowed the workings to be laid 
out, from the first, on that large scale which yields the maximum 
economies. In 1)895, for instahce, the average coal mining 
concern employed qver 800 men, a remarkably high average 
figure for any industry ana any‘'country. The lignite pits, on 
the othlr hand, averaged,only 66., 

In the twentieth centqry the great Westphalian (Ruhr) coal¬ 
field was still by far the -most important producer, averaging 
something like a half of the total German output. The Saar 
basin in 1913 produced 135000,000 tons. The Saxon basin 
(Zwickau), which fed the textile manufacturing district of 
Chemnitz, was only of local importance and had no great 
reserves untapped. But, at the very ( extremity of the Empire, 
in a land where “ it seems to the traveller as if a curtain fell and 
shut off the rich life of west Germany,” where “ close by the 
busy anthills of workers lie wide expanses of woodland... 
divided into the preserves of great landlords 1 ,” Silesia had 
reserves so immense that they were said to exceed all those of 
the United Kingdom. The Silesian output in 1913 was 43,odb,000 
tons, rather more than that of all France, and it was capable of 
indefinite increase. 

In spite of these great resources, it was only towards the end 
of the nineteenth century that Germany became, on the balance* 
a regular coal exporting country; but her net export, whether 
in the form of coal, coke or briquettes, Soon became large, 
judged even by British standards. Early in the present century 
Jt was 10-12,000,000 tons and it had risen by 1912-13 to about 
20,000,000. She sold to France and Belgium and Holland and 
Switzerland and Austria, to name only her chief customers; 
but she was always a heavy buyer of c?al from Great Britain and 
ofjigreite fromAustria. Her coal-fields all li»far from tide-water, 
and she has no steam coal to equal that of South Waleg. Ham¬ 
burg* and Bremer^ wef£ therefore specially good customers of 
Cardiff and the north-east coast; and, so excellent were the 
1 Partsch, Central Europe, pp. 27a, 274. 
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facilities for water transport on the porth German' pl§in, a 
region geologically too yoyng t« contain any coal of its own, 
that twenty j 5 er cent, of the coal burnt in Berlin in the year 1906 
was also British. In 1912 Germany paid Qreat Britain between 
£8,000,000 and £9,000,000 for coal and Austria over £3,000,000 
for lignite. Her own’ exports-of coal, coke, and briquettes in 
that year were valued at just over £30,000,000. 

§ 72. Before the introduction of Aodern technique, Germany 
like all other countries had possessed a dispersed irog iftdysiry. 
But the excellent ores found in the eastern tributay valleys of 
the lower Rhine, from that of the Ruhr to that of the Sfeg, had 
long since supplied localised industries, far stronger than those 
in «ny, other district. Their primitive industrial organisation 
was described in an earlier chapter (see ante, § 20). There was 
abundance of metallurgical knowledge in the old Germany, 
and a high level of skill among her craftsmen. Fortunately for 
the Rhenish industry the Ruhr coal-field provided a fir%t rate 
coke for smelting. The creation of an iron industry on the new 
English lines had therefore been only a question of capital and 
organisation. By 1845 a start had bden made (see ante, § 20)! 
Then the railways came both as carriers and consumers; but 
dowil to i860 progress was relatively slow. In 1850 the territory 
of the future German Empire (with Luxemburg) produced only 
838,000 tons of iron ore, against France’s 1,821,000 tons, and 
the United Kingdom’s 5-6,000,000. In i860, France was still 
■producing more than twice as much ore as Germany, and the 
United Kingdom nearly six times as much. In terms of pig 
iron, a better test*than ore because the iron content of ore is 
so variable, the relative positions of the leading countries in 
i860 were: 

tons tons 

United Kingdom... 3,888,000 Belgium ... 320,000 

France . 898,000 Austria ... 313 000 

Germany. 529,000 Sweden ... 185,000 

It will be seen t£at Belgium, who in the early, forties had 
produced.more iron than all Germany, was still not so’far 
behind her. 

In the sixtie* and early seventies the* German iron industry 
took a leap forward, a feap which does something to confirm the 
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saying that “the German Empire was built more truly on coal 
and iron than on bloociand ngm 1 .”, France was passed before 
she was beaten in the field. In the first flush of vict&ry, and after 
the acquisition of tjje ores and /ron-works of Lorraine, the 
, creation of fresh metallurgical businesses proceeded with reck¬ 
less speed. It is said that mors businesses for iron-smelting, 
iron working, and engineering were started in Prussia between 
1871 and 1874 than in all the previous years of the century. In 
if?75,, V/ hgn the post-bellum boom was already beginning to 
slacken, th£ new Germany was turning out 2,000,000 tons of 

■ pig irofl against France’s 1448,000 tons. 

Then came a check, almost a collapse. The overtrading of 
the victory years coincided w,ith the removal of the iron duties, 
which the Empire had inherited from the Zollverein tariff 
(see post, § 78). Great Britain, who was producing 6-7,000,000 
tons yearly in the seventies, poured in her iron and her Bessemer 
steel ;„for prices were falling and fresh markets were welcome. 
In 1866, of 435 blast furnaces in Germany, 210 were “blown 

■ out,’’ standing idle. Between 1873 and 1874 the number of 
‘men employed in iron siAelting fell 40 per cent. 

By 1880 the tariff had been revived and, more important by 
far, the basic process of steel making had been worked out 
in England by Thomas and Gilchrist. Germany was poor in 
Bessemer (non-phosphoric) ores and, owing to the situation 
of her iron industries, she had not Middlesbrough’s facilities 
for importing them in “black Bilbao tramps.” But in Lorraine 
and Luxemburg were almost inexhaustible reserves of basic 
ore, now available as foundations for the ageK)f steel. The Ger¬ 
mans have always acknowledged their debt to the English 
1 Y<nventor. To this day they call the phosphoric by-product of 
1 the process, known in England as basic slag, “Thomas’ dust.” 

In the eighties, when all over the earth prices were falling 
and laments about industrial depression were going up from 
thewgfld of business to governments,the German iron industry, 
having recovered from the disasters of the previous decade, was 
the only iron industry in any important European country which 
made satisfactory progress. In that decade Gre^t Britain hardly 

1 J. M. Keynes, The Economic Consefpunces of the Peace , p. 75. 
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increased her pig iron production at all, though her output of 
steel increased by some 40_ per sent. In France both iron and 
steel output^ were almost stationary, and in Belgium the rise 
was inconsiderable. But the ,German Empire doubled her out¬ 
put of steel and ffearly doubled that of iron. Comparisons 
between her and the TJnited Kingdom, which hitherto no one 
had thought of making, began to have an interr.atioAalisignifi- 
cance. Below are the figure? for f88o and subsequent years. 
It must be noted that they are probably too favourgbfe po'flie 
United Kingdom, whose output is given gross (with certain 
omissions), while those*of she other countries are “^forked” 
steel—not however always defined in quite the same way. But 
for^ rough indication the table will serve. 


Output in metric tons. 


18S0 1890 1900 1910 


United Kingdom 

Germany 
(with Luxemburg) 

France 

Belgium 


I Pig iron 7,873,000 8,031,000 9,103,000 10,172,000 
I Steel 3,730,000 5,301,000 5,981,000 7,613,000 
] Pig iron 2,729,000 4,658,500 8,521,000 14,794,000 
iSteel 1,548,000 3,164,000 7,372,000 13,149,000 
(Pig iron 1,725,000 1,962,000 2,714,000 4,038,000, 
ISteel 1.354,000 1407,000 1,935,000 2,850,000 
JPigiron 608,000 788,0001,019,000 1,852,000 

(Steel 596,000 • 716,000 927,000 1,857,000 


The period 1890-1910 is shown to have been that in which 
Germany took the lead in Europe, with a speed and decision 
which confirmed the most confident faith of her people in 
,their industrial and political future. Only the United States— 
half a rich continent—was ahead of her a»an iron and steel pro¬ 
ducer. At the encbof the period her exports of iron, steel, iron 
and steel goods and machinery were approaching £100,000,000 
in value (£86,000,000 in 1912 and over £100,000,000 in 1913]/ 
Given but another half generation of peace anything seemra 
possible. 

As the export figures^suggest, there had been bjiilt up, on 
the basis of the huge output of crude iron and stqpl, system 
of metallurgical industries of infinite variety. There was^10 
category of iron or steel mods, or of <gpods composed mainly 
of iron or steel, of which Germany’s Ixport in the twentieth 
century did not vastly exceed her import; with a single exception 
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—tin, p 4 te from South Wales. There were naturally special 
classes of machinery thi imports of which exceeded the exports; 
but even these were few Fine cotton spinning machinery from 
Lancashire and reaping machinery from the United States were 
. the only really important classes. ' 

Perhaps the most remarkable achievement had been the 
creation di a modern shipbuilding and marine engine industry, 
mainly at Hamburg) Bremfcn and Stettin. In 1870-1, when it 
first becaipe possible to speak of a German mercantile marine, 
there were .about a million tons ot shipping owned in German 
■ ports. The steam tonnage; was insignificant, less than 100,000. 
In 1880 it had risen only to 216,000, against nearly 3,000,000 tons 
on the register of the British Empire. Spain had more s1$am 
tonnage than Germany in 1880, and France considerably more. 
A good deal of what Germany had was not German built, 
and not built of iron or steel. Six years later, the Secretary'of 
the Boiler Makers’ Trade Union, giving evidence before a 
British Commission on trade depression, could speak easily 
of England’s practical monopoly of iron and steel shipbuilding. 
But, by purchase and skilled imitation, Germany was, at that 
very time, acquiring a steam mercantile marine. By 1890 her 
steam tonnage was 724,000; by 1900, when it was practically 
all steel-built, 1,348,000; by 1910, 2,397,000. Between 1910 
and 1914 she was capable of turning out nearly 400,000 tons of 
mercantile shipping in a year',' besides the ships of a swiftly 
growing navy. The United Kingdom’s maximum output of v 
merchant ships was <■ about 2,000,000 tons, and the British' ’ 
Empire’s steam tonnage in 1910 was 11,3691000. 

In the twentieth century, although the Rhenish-Westphalian 
district still held its leading position, the primary iron and steel 
ihdustries were strong elsewhere. Westphalian coke was sent 
to the blast furnaces of Lorraine and Luxemburg; there were 
important .works on the Saar basin; and away in Silesia, though 
local y»n ofe was not abundant, coal was sp good and so cheap 
tWSt it was profitable to move in ore from other places by water 
and rail. But Silesia and the Saar between them only produced 
about 15 per cent.'of the German pig iron, against some 30 per 
cent, in Lorraine and Luxemburg, and from 45 to 50 per cent. 
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in the Rhenish area. Secondary iron and steei trades—the 
making of structural materials and engines and machinery of 
all sorts—wsre exceedingly widespread, almost in exact pro¬ 
portion to the urban population 1 . Where there were no geo¬ 
graphical conditions which literally compelled concentration 
in certain areas, the‘fact that Germany was a federation of 
states, each of which had once possessed a separately»or^anised 
economic life, had tended to. industrial dlspei^ioti. The Zoll- 
verein, the chief force working in the opposite direction, lftd 
only been approximately completed in*1852 (see post^ 78)? The 
Hanse towns did not come injo it until 1888. And sifice German 
industry developed so largely in that fatest industrial age, during 
which the perfection of transport facilities had rendered the 
manufacturing congestion of "the earlier nineteenth century less 
necessary, it was open to business organisers to select sites for 
their enterprises with considerable freedom, and to build upon 
whatever industrial foundations remained in each state from 
the days of its economic independence. 

It has been seen already how the late development of German 
industry facilitated large scale operations in coal mining. Tho 
same is true of all the metallurgical industries. Take machine 
making. The excellent German industrial statistics allow the 
development to be studied with a precision impossible for 
France, England, or any other country. German statisticians 
group businesses under three heads—small, which employ five 
persons or less; middling, with from six to fifty workpeople; 

' •large, with fifty-one or more. In 1882, yihen the Empire was 
young, there were^more men employed in small and middling 
than in large businesses, in the industrial group labelled “ma¬ 
chinery, instruments and apparatus.” The figures are—smalt,' 
and middling, 189,500; large, 166,500. The average business 
in that group employed only four pairs of hands, and the average 
large business, 186. Under any conditions the group includes 
many small businesses-^machine repairers, small instalment 
makers, and so on. Twenty-five years later (1907J there w«e 
231,500 "people employed in small and jniddling business?? and 
* • • 

1 Map 3, Geuinbe und gattdel im DeuUchen Reich (results of the 1895 
census). 
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788,800 ti large businesses. The average number of employees 
per business had risen fipm 4 to 12, and the average number per 
large business from i8t to 231. Without any overwhelming 
change in average figures, there had been a complete change in 
the industrial life of the group. In 1882 a few large businesses 
stood out here and there among^a thick undergrowth of small 
ones. In 1907 the ground was well covered with large businesses 
and the undergrowth was .completely overshadowed, though 
ndt killed. 

In Germany, as in France, the oldest and most specialised 
of the iron'and steel industries, cutlery, is interesting because 
of its marked concentration and its partial maintenance in the 
twentieth century of conditions which recall an earlier age. The 
Solingen district in the Rhineland has for centuries made nearly 
all the German cutlery. It is a far older centre for fine work than 
Sheffield, but early in the nineteenth century its workmanship 
and reputation had fallen off. The' old independent master 
cutlers had become outworkers for mercantile entrepreneurs 
, ( Verleger ), just as the master craftsmen had in a number of 
tther German industries » The master cutlers employed on an 
average one man each in 1809, when their old gild, which had 
already lost its character as an association of really independent 
craftsmen, was abolished. Down to 1850 the outwork system 
remained unchanged. It developed all its worst abuses—sweated 
piece rates and payments in “’truck”—and the quality of the 
cutlery deteriorated pari passu. In the succeeding half century 
quality improved and, industrial organisation was profoundly 
modified. The first factory appeared in i8ci. By 1895 there 
. were 55 large establishments with an average working staff of 
V519 in the whole German cutlery industry; but these figures 
h.clude some branches of the trade—such as saws and tools— 
not found at Solingen, which is a cutlery town in the strictest 
sense. In the twentieth century the largest factory there con¬ 
tained ^about 800 men .’These Solingefi factories were pioneers 
irua process'which Sheffield was very slow to adopt, the forging 
of cutlery by mechanical methods instead of by hand. 4 

But the factory, although in time it took over other processes 
than forging, never killed off the independent outworker. He 
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retained many of the customs of gild life, and gradually re¬ 
covered his independent and gkill, idlder the joint influence 
of vigorous trade union organisations, which took charge of the 
piece rates, sympathetic government inspection, and sanitary 
legislation. In 1895, for example, although there were 6552 , 
men in the factories—*which were commoner in the tool and saw 
industries than in .cutlery proper—there were' 22,200 workers in 
8480 small and middling businesses. Suth figures indicate a 
large body of men working alone or with a single sesistafit. 
These men were specialists, carrying oh the processes subsequent 
to forging, such as tempering, hafting*, polishing and finishing. 
The business of grinding was still more exclusively in the hands 
of gmall people in 1895 i f° r evel } including a handful of large 
and middling establishments,'the average grinding business em¬ 
ployed less than two men. 

After 1895 there was no tendency towards the destruction of 
this state of things. Rathir the reverse. Electrical transmission 
helped the small men conspicuously, giving them good light 
and power for lathes, grindstones, and polishing wheels. As 
a result outwork actually increased. • About 1910 electrically 
equipped workshops, mainly for grinders, were being set up 
at the rate of 200 a year; and the large Solingen factory, already 
referred to, employed twice as many outworking specialists as 
it did factory hands. These outworkers were all divided into 
the traditional gild groups—legaHy-bound apprentice (Lehrling), 

^ serving for four or, if a razor grinder, for five years; journeymen 
(Gesell ); and fully qualified master. Technical knowledge was 
no longer conveyed only from master to apprentice, but was 
spread through a highly efficient cutlery trade school. The 
cutlery industry thus supplied some, if rather doubtful, support J 
for the ideals of those German social legislators who, in fatS 
of the growing industrialisation of their country, were anxious 
to take counsel with the past (see post, § 81). 

§ 73. In discussing the’ textile industries of modern Germany 
it will be best to work from the bottom upwards, taking fij*t 
those which were last and least modified after the railway age. 
At the bottom comes linen. It has been Seen {see ante, §21) that 
in 1831 out of 252,odo linen looms in Prussia only 35,500 
c. 19 
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belongedVto weavers who lived entirely by weaving. The rest 
were worked^as a by-Anployjpent bjr peasants for their own 
use, or belonged to men who were primarily weavers, but who 
also cultivated land.. Spinning wjts all done by hand. In the 
thirties Germany was still exporting hand-spun linen yam; 
but the trade was fast being arushed by the mill yams of 
England- ' In the‘east there were whole villages of spinners, 
and the number of th'ose whs tried'to get a livelihood by spinning 
had ^pteally increased. Bad times and bad harvests had forced 
peasants to spin or starve! Conditions among the spinners were 
terrible! The export of Geijman lin«ns, like that of German yams, 
was falling off; cotton was invading fields hitherto occupied 
solely by linen; and the nrjal spinner was not an adaptable 
labourer who could turn easily to another trade. So in the years 
of bad harvests and bad trade which preceded the revolutions 
of 1848 thousands of spinners died of hunger typhus. 

Very slowly, between 1845 and 1870, power driven mills 
took over the work of spinning; but in 1870 there was still 
plenty of hand spinning, and a great German economist, writing 
In that year, anticipated Vhat it would not easily die 1 . He was 
right. When the first imperial census of production was taken, 
twelve years later, there were found to be over 7000 businesses 
for heckling and spinning flax and hemp. They employed 
25,000 workpeople. Of the 7000, only 108 made use of water or 
steam power; but these 108 Mills employed 17,700 out of the 
25,000 workpeople. They were real mills, with a fairly high 
employment average. .What the remaining 6300 businesses, with 
their 7300 workpeople, were like may be inferred. Probably 
they did more heckling, i.e. preparing the flax, than actual 

years between the first and the third census 
of production (1882-1907) saw the death of domestic flax 
and hemp heckling and spinning. The 7000 businesses had 
shrunk to ^42. Of these 137 were returned as the businesses 
of 1 solitary spinners—survivals, perhaps only nominal survivals, 
from, an age that wap. dead. The remaining 105 employed 
18450 workpeople. The normal flax mill had not grown much 

G 

( l Schmoller, Zur Getckichte da deutschen Kleingetoabe (1870), p. 467. 


spinning. • 

The twenty-five 
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since 1882; for the trade was not expanding, and wa# nqt one 
for which modem Germany had shovA any mailed aptitude. 
By its side there had grown up a small jute spinning industry 
with larger businesses—32 mills averaging 400 workpeople each. 

The spinning of flax by hand was just alive in 1882, but no 
more. Linen weaving* by hand at that time showed hardly any 
signs of decay. It is true that the old peasant household weaving 
had decayed greatly. So late as i86f, there were still more than 
a quarter of a million linen looms worked as a by-egipknpnent 
in Prussia. In 1882 the number had fallen to less jhan 30,000 
for the whole Empire; btit as*they were mainly in East afld West 
Prussia, Posen and Pomerania, the two figures are roughly 
comparable. The professional hapd-loom weavers had by no 
means been crushed by 1882. There were 104,000 linen weavers 
in the Empire, mosdy men. Of these only 8300 were employed 
in mills where power was^used. Of the remaining 95,700 more 
than half worked alone, the rest having one or two helpers % They 
were in part outworkers for capitalist Verleger, or for the owners 
of the spinning mills; in part “customer weavers” of the old 
sort, who worked up the hand spun yarn of the peasant women! 

Only a few thousands of this anciept race were still struggling 
on in 1907; for a true revolution had occurred in the interval. 
The 72400 separate businesses of 1882 had fallen to 14,700. 
The whole industry had contracted numerically to half its 
former size, and half the workpeople were now women. There 
is no reason to infer that the productivity of the industry had 
contracted with its numbers; because the great majority were 
now mill-hands, though 9000 of the old solitary hand-loom 
weavers and a few thousands more who hired a helper or two 
still survived. No doubt some might have been found in 1914.-" 

The linen industry may be classed as one of Imperial Gei> 
many’s failures. In the hand-work age of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuri^ the German industry held a strong 
international positicyi. Adopting mechanical methpds «late, it 
never recovered that position. Whether this was to be regrettRl 
is another matter; for it i% probable that, lacking the special 
climatic conditions of Belfast, Germany coultl only have main¬ 
tained the industry in pow$r by maintaining a low standard # of 

19 —2 
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life—« condition of success not altogether absent from Ulster. 
The decline pf linen manufacture ip England and France (see 
ante, § 64) bears out tliis view. Germany’s position in the 
twentieth century was that she imported a great deal of linen 
« yam from Belgium, Ireland and Austria, and'a fair amount of fine 
Irish linen. Her exports of yarn'and lineh were inconsiderable 
in quantity and in value less than half her imports. 

^The development of the Svool fiidustry must be examined in 
connection, with the collapse of Germany as a wool producer. 
In the fortjes the fine Saxon wool, which had been so much 
prized in England, was deteriorating; and Germany, instead of 
exporting fine wool, had to begin to think of importing it. The 
Zollverein, which included the chief German wool-prodqping 
districts—Saxony, Silesia, and other parts of Prussia—ceased 
to be an exporter, on the balance, about 1840; but for ten years 
the excess of imports over exports was inconsiderable. It was 
comppsed of fine Australian and Cape wools. After 1850 the 
access grew steadily, although the home clip was growing too. 
Germany was at her highest point as a wool producer, in quan¬ 
tity though not in quality 1 ; between 1864 and 1870. In the latter 
year the home clip, by weight, was about three-fifths of the 
total German consumption, a very creditable proportion in the 
then conditions of international trade. 

The imperial age saw the collapse of the home production, 
accompanied by a rapidly growing demand from a larger and 
more prosperous population. The old-time German peasant 
had worn but little wool, and worn it long. By 1880 the home 
clip was only a third of the total consumption; in 1890 it was 
less than a sixth; by 1900 it was a tenth; and by 1910 a still 
smaller fraction. No great nation was so dependent on the 
Outside world for the raw material of its warm clothing. This 
complete revolution in sixty years helps to explain the contem¬ 
porary revolution in industrial conditions. The case is parallel 
to that of fiax; but in wool the re volution, € both in raw material 
Applies and in industrial conditions, was more thorough, and 
the whole process was«on a much larger scale. 

Early in the nineteenth century, while Germany still supplied 
alijaost all her own wool, conditions were favourable to the 
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maintenance of the old types of producers—peasants Tttuynade 
cloth at home; customer* weaves whd made cloth for them; 
small independent domestic masters ;| outworkers weaving at 
piece rates for a Verleger. Thq two former types were necessarily 
much scattered; add the two latter, though concentrated in 
certain districts which made » speciality of the industry, were 
also found more or less in all parts of the fountiy. Evep when 
imported materials ousted German wool, no *605000110 force 
came into play which compelled rigid localisation, tConse¬ 
quently there have always been a great number of wool manu¬ 
facturing centres—Saxony, the Thuryigian states of^teilSs-Gera 
and Reuss-Greiz, Lausitz, Silesia, the Elberfeld district, 
Aachen and Miinchen-Gladbaclj by the Belgian frontier, 
Hanover, Berlin, Alsace, and others. 

The transition to factory conditions was at first slow. It had 
only just begun in 1850. Such machinery as had been introduced 
was often worked by hand’or by horse, and was within the reach 
of a small master. Most of the spinning mills of the forties 
and fifties could hardly be called factories. In 1850 there were 
only 1200 power looms in the wool industries of all Germany? 
though there was some concentration of hand looms into 
weaving sheds by rising employers. Such employers were 
recruited, either among the Verleger, or among the more pros¬ 
perous domestic manufacturers. A sharp fall in wool prices 
during the sixties discouraged the German sheepmaster, but 
gave openings for the rising and as yet not rich manufacturers. 
They could operate with less capital. Between i860 and 1869, 
Cape wool, which was coming into favour in Germany, fell from 
is. 7 d. to is. a lb. on the London market. The modem technique 
of wool manufacture had now been fully worked out in England" 
and France. It had only to be taken over. This was done vei^ 
rapidly in the prosperous years of the North German Con¬ 
federation, between 1866 and 1870. t • 

But in 1870, anc^ later, there were strong remnant^ of the 
old order. There was still enough home grown wool to feecha 
number* of domestic spinners, village, yeavers, and domestic 
manufacturers.. And capitalist manufactured, who were using 
more and more imported wool, an article generally out of the 
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small jnafo’^ reach, still gave out much of this yam to the hand- 
loom weavers. The inqdiry of 4882 shbwed that there were over 
2000 solitary people ii\ Germany to whom spinning was a 
“ business,” besides^ 2-3000 littlf spinneries with not more 
, than five people in each. These types were 1 still to be found in 
1895. Even in 1907 there were tsaid to be 554 domestic wool 
spinneps ia Germany. Can any have lived on.till 1914? Or was 
there some e'rror in the returns? It is immaterial. For four- 
fifths^of the spinners, even in 1895, were in large establish¬ 
ments with an average o r f over 260 workpeople, a high figure 
for wodl spinning in any ^country* The rest were nearly all in 
real factories. 

Weaving had not become ( entirely a factory industry.^. Of 
153,000 weavers reported in 1895', 28,000 were home workers. 
Curiously enough the number of these domestic weavers was 
greater than had been reported in 1882. This surprising result 
was dire in part to statistical omissions and technicalities; but 
mainly to a true cause—that hand-loom woollen weaving, in the 
nineties, happened not to be suffering so much as linen and 
totton weaving from the? inroads of power; so weavers driven 
from the two latter trades took refuge in the former. This of 
course could not endure. Power resumed its inroads, and by 
1907 the domestic weavers numbered only 13,800. No doubt 
there were still a few thousands in 1914; though it is unlikely 
that they were so valuable a grbup as in France (see ante, § 64). 

An important feature of the German wool industries after 
1870 is the rapid development of the worsted (combed wool) 
branch. The old German cloths had nearly aJl been woollens in 
the technical sense, i.e. the wool was not combed. Consequently 
factory wool combing, and the processes associated with it, 
Aiade their appearance late. When they did appear, they were 
often carried on in the spinning mills. But the rapidly increasing 
dependence of Germany on imported wool, and the great dis¬ 
tance pjf some of her manufacturing' centres from the ports, 
wade it desirable to have the wool washed and combed en route. 
This .tended both to n?ake twentieth century Germany a con¬ 
siderable buyer dr coYnbed wool (technically “tops”) from 
England, Belgium and France, and to encourage the erection of 
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combing plants in Western Germany, at Munchen/iladbach 
for instance and near Bremen. j[t tended also to strengthen the 
very intimate commercial *bonds between the German and the 
Belgian wool industries. In^Germany itself, it accounts for the 
remarkable increase in the personnel of* wool combing milk 
from 5800 in 1882 to 21,60a in 1907, whereas wool workers 
generally only increased from 182,000 to 2j8,ooo in the same 
period. With this increased staff*of combe®, Germany was 
able, while buying combed wool with one hand from tjie Wbst, 
to sell nearly as much with* the other hand in Austria,‘which 
was still further from the g*eat wool "ports of Europe. • 

Rapidly as the worsted branch had grown, it had not become 
in £very way self-sufficing. It bought not only combed wool 
but huge quantities of worsted yarn of certain types out of 
Yorkshire. Just as in the case of the combed wool, however, 
it sold an approximately equal quantity of other types to its 
eastern and south-easterif neighbours. But for the German tariff 
very great quantities of English manufactures woufe have 
followed the English yarn; and even with the tariff the quan-, 
tities that went were not small. But c*i the balance Germany, in* 
the twentieth century, had become a very large exporter of wool 
—raw, half-manufactured, or fully manufactured. It was fourth 
in the great groups of her exports in 1913; just below coal and 
coke; rather further below machinery; far below iron and steel 
goods other than machinery; but above cotton goods, and far 
above any other single group. A mighty industry, not one- 
fourteenth part of whose raw material cjme from Germany or 
from any Germag colony or protectorate. 

§ 74. The cotton industry, started with an exotic raw material 
in the days when Germany had no colonies or protectorates, 
was necessarily in the same position. This fact had always 
influenced its industrial organisation. It had no natural ties 
with peasant life. Few Germans wore cotton before 1850. It 
was not a large indusfry. It was localised and mor| or less 
capitalistic in the early days of the Zollverein. Iif 1846-504^6 
German cotton consumption was onjj 15-16,000 tons .a year 
as against France’s 55,000 and Great Bfttairfs 230-240,000 tons. 
There was quick development in the fifties and sixties, especially 
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in Sa^onJ (Chemnitz) and about Elberfeld. There were minor 
centres also, whose exigence qgain illustrates the influence of 
the separate economic l\fe of its component states on that of 
Germany as a wholf. The chief f were Bayreuth and Hof in 
, Bavaria, Stuttgart in Wurtemberg, and Brdslau in Silesia. In 
1871 the great Alsatian industry was captured, rather to the 
discom£ort«of the trade in other parts of the Empire; and cottoh 
consumption 'rose at once, from &n average of 68,000 tons in 
i8h6-7o<to an average of 116,000 in 1871-5. Comparisons with 
Great Britain now ceased'to be ridiculous, as her consumption 
. was still'under 600,000 tons. 1 < 

As the machine age progressed, there was no widespread . 
domestic industry to be killed off except that of weaving. £nd 
the normal cotton weaver had never been a really independent 
master. He was an outworker who wove an employer’s yam 
to the employer’s pattern. Cotton spinning on the handwheel 
had been the speciality of a few districts. Its decline was 
gradual. Hand-driven jennies superseded the wheels, and little 
•water-power plants superseded the jennies, without creating 
•a 1 grave social problem Kke that of the flax spinners. The 
industry grew with machinery, instead of being revolutionised 
by it. What industrial tragedies had occurred had been con¬ 
nected with English competition. From the twenties and 
thirties come tales of how an ambitious peasant or miller would 
build a cotton spinnery, only W go under when next England 
dumped cotton yam. Hence the Zollverein tariff, which the 
North German Confederation and the Empire retained. 

Some of these little spinneries, and even a fejv isolated persons 
called spinners, though perhaps improperly, survived into the 
imperial age. As many as 5000 of the latter were reported in 4 
1882; and in 1895 there were nearly 4000 people in spinneries 
which did not average twenty workpeople apiece. But these 
are the curiosities of economic history; for even in 1882 there 
were ov^r 6ijOOo cotton spinners in Germany. There was a very 
rapid process of industrial concentration going on among the 
larger businesses, which J»d long dominated the trade. Between 
1882 and 1895 the iftmbfer of large spinning businesses declined 
by one-half, and their average numbef of employees more 
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than doubled. The figures for 1895 were—large hhsi#esses, 
304; persons employed in 4 them, 69,44!; that is, 92-8 per cent, 
of all spinnfcrs whatsoever. Here is 0 fully developed factory 
industry. It was consuming in 1895 moje than 250,000 tons 
of cotton a year. Wth the growing use of cotton for all domestic 
purposes in Germany, and also with a growing export, con¬ 
sumption drew nearer to that of the Uiyted Kingdom, .until 
finally (1910-14) the latter ftas oitly about twice the former, 
reckoned in bales. But if the trade is measured noj by yeight 
but by quality, the gap is far wider. Germany spun much more 
coarse yam than the United Kingdom. She was a heSvy con¬ 
sumer of the inferior East Indian cottons, which Lancashire 
rat)j£r despised. Consequently tfye number of her spindles was 
only one-fifth of the United Kingdom figure—10-9 as against 
55-6 millions in 1913. And in spite of Alsace, she was not at the 
last far ahead of France’s 7-4 million spindles. 

Cotton weaving was still predominantly a hand industry in 
1871. The power loom had made steady progress since 1850, 
and was now well on the road to victory; but the crisis of the 
contest was only just beginning. In *1875 nearly two-thirds dl 
the cotton weavers of the Empire t were domestic outworkers, 
weaving by ones and twos and threes in cottage garret or cellar. 
Seven years later the proportion had fallen to a half. Then came 
the final rout. Out of 224,000 weavers of cotton, or mixed 
materials partly cotton, in 1895* 50,000 were still struggling on 
outside the factories. In some cases their work was of a fancy 
kind, which for a good many years longer resisted the com¬ 
petition of machinery, just as in the case of the fancy weavers 
of Northern France; but nearly half of them were crushed out 
during the next intercensal period (1895-1907). They had no , 
real significance for the story of the German cotton industfy 
in the twentieth century, during which the consumption of 
cotton increased faster than in any other country, asjDopulation 
grew and outside nj^rkets were exploited. 

But, as has been seen, cotton did not become Germany’s chief 
textile export. Of raw qitton she naturally exported.little, 
beyond what passed through from B&men into Austria. As 
in the case of wool, neither technical developments nor tariffs 
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freed tier) even at the height of her strength, from dependence 
on England for the fine£ yams. For the five years 1908-12, for 
example, the average import of yarn and “twist” ■(doubled or 
trebled yam) was wqrth very nearly £5,000,000. For the same 
i period, cotton goods imported averaged ju$t over £2,000,000. 
They also mostly came from England. Per contra, there was 
an export &f coarser.yams and twists, which rose in the five 
years from juk ever £1,5001000 to £3,000,000, and an export 
of*mapufactures which rose from £17,500,000 to £21,000,000. 
Of these manufactures, the United Kingdom, with its open 
• markets)' was much the largest single purchaser, followed at a 
long distance by Turkey and Brazil. The young German 
colonies and dependencies were almost negligible as magnets 
for manufactures, British oversea territories being a far more 
profitable field. Herein Germany differed markedly from 
France, whose protected colonial markets were of the greatest 
value to her home industries. 

Silk had been an industry specially favoured by the German 
> princes of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It was 
' regarded as a proper accdmpaniment of their princely dignity, 
and an ornament of their “residence towns.” But, before 1845, 
it had died out in many places where acclimatisation had been 
tried, surviving with any vigour only at Krefeld,—where it had 
not received much princely patronage—Elberfeld and Freiburg. 
In 1871 a silk industry was Acquired in upper Alsace; but 
Krefeld was always to Germany what Lyons was to France, 
though it was never Lyons’ equal, except in mechanical in¬ 
genuity in the latest times. For the special feature of the most 
modem German industry, as compared with the French, was the 
thorough and rapid acceptance of machinery. Like all the other 
Gterman textile trades, silk weaving was in the hand-loom stage 
before 1870. It may be said to have remained in that stage 
until nearly 1890. In that year Krefeld, the most progressive 
seat of the trade, had only 5400 power looips as against 22,500 
h«nd looms. Then came the now familiar revolution, the more 
remarkable because of tjie special character of the silk industry. 
But, as was seen* in the case of France, sijk goods were 
being “ democratised ” at this time; and there Germany saw her 
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advantage. She turned her back on the princely tr^ditjons of 
the trade, and concentrated on fhe prcjduction of silk and part- 
silk goods in bulk. The transformation of the Krefeld weaving 
industry was carried through with anting speed, as the 
following table shflws. The figures are those of silk and velvet, 
looms. • <* 


. Looms at work in Krefeld'. ^ t 

Power loom# Hand loons " 

1890 5,400 22,500 ( * 

1900 9,700 • 7,200 » • 

1905 9,400 3,700 , 

1909 • 9,900 2,700 • , 

Domestic weaving held its own better in some other centres; 
buyhe census returns of 1907 show that the Krefeld weaving 
transformation is broadly representative of the whole industry. 

Although there were some (electrically driven) power looms 
in the domestic workshops, just as there were near Lyons, the 
whole body of domestic workers—nearly all weavers—^as only 
14,000 out of a total working staff of 84,000 for the whole 
industry. All processes other than weaving, including dyeing* 
and printing, employed only 17,00b people. Both dyeing aflcf 
the spinning of silk waste, the only two branches of the industry 
besides weaving which employed any considerable numbers of 
workpeople, were true factory industries. They had in fact 
been tending towards factory organisation at an earlier date 
than weaving; for the spun silk trade in particular depends for 
its success on the application of elaborate mechanical methods. 

It was a matter of pride to Germany that her silk exports, 
in the machine age, became comparable with those of the more 
ancient and famous French industry. In some years, the value 
of the German exports was as much as four-fifths of that of the 
French; but generally the lead of France was greater. Between 
1900 and 1913, French exports of silk manufactures varied 
between £10,000,000 and £16,000,000; those jf Germany 
between £7,000,0^10 and £10,000,000. The third European 
exporting country, Switzerland, was somewhat behind Germany; 
the United Kingdom wa%far behind wy of the three. . 

§ 75. Therp were few trades in ninSteenlh century Germany 
which had not been recently linked with the land. Peasant iron 
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worker, peasant cutlers, peasant weavers, peasant spinners, 
peasants who went to sfca in tfie summer, and peasants who 
made wooden toys in th$ winter—the list could be* drawn out 
almost indefinitely. T}ie export trades of Germany had in many 
«ases been founded on these peasant industries. They might 
be either by-industries proper, or might 'occupy most of the 
time ,of,thfc women ( and children and some, of the men, in 
districts where the rural populaticta was unable to live by the 
land (spetante, § 22). To the end of the nineteenth century, rural 
industries remained an appreciable part of the total industrial 
•effort off Germany; but tfjey were subject to an increasing 
competition from factories, which were founded either in the 
old rural seats of the industry ^ like the modem watch factopes 
of the Black Forest, or in towns which entered into competition 
with the trade of these old seats. Originally, much of the out¬ 
put of .the cottages had been marketed by peddlers. But at a 
later dafe, say in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
a commercial Verleger had as a rule organised output and sale 
•and, if necessary, had supplied material to the cottagers. 

* ‘Among the trades whifch remained down to the present 
century in part localised in their old rural seats, was the wooden 
toy trade of the Saxon Erzgebirge and the Meiningen Oberland, 
where 20,000 people still got a living—though a scanty living— 
from this work in 1900. The best “ lines ” had been absorbed by 
factories, mainly in Nuremberg ind Berlin, during the eighties 
and nineties; and so only the ruder work was still done on the 
land. Thuringia maintained also numerous other branches of 
the toy trade, of more modern creation—toys in glass, and clay 
and papier-mSch^, building blocks, Christmas tree decorations, 
dolls’ limbs. The number of the little toy making businesses 
was growing down to 1907, when the census reported—for the 
whole Empire—1500 more businesses and 3200 more people 
in the trade ( since 1895, figures which suggest plainly of what 
kind mojt of the businesses were, especially when it is borne 
inasnind that a number of real toy factories had grown up in the 
interval. 

There was a simitar idcrease in other trades wjiich had once 
been entirely rural, and still were rural in part. Among these 
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were lace making, another of the trades of the Saxon lyzgpbirge, 
glove making, again a ‘Saxon, industry both in town and 
country, and straw hat making, wl|ich as a rural industry 
was carried on in the Black Forest, in .Alsace-Lorraine and 
Saxony. * , 

Thirty years earlier these taades and others of the same class 
-^-knitting, embroidery, the making of trinpiings, clack jngjung, 
and wood working of many* kind*—had been Both rural and 
domestic. But even in the rural districts, they were tending*to 
gather ab%ut the smaller towns, while remaining domestic. In 
very few cases were the workers really independent cAftsmen.. 
They worked for a Verleger, and were usually exploited by 
hirm With the rapid growth of great towns in the imperial 
age^tRe exploitable population, ftie families who were anxious 
to add to the family income by any possible means, began 
to be found in greater and greater numbers in the jtowns, 
without ceasing to exist *in the country. New needs ajid new 
ways of supplying old ones were developing fast; and the 
situation was met by an immense extension of urban domestic • 
outwork ( Verlagssystem ). It arose as*a natural successor to tWe* 
rural domestic outwork which had been so widely practised in 
the old Germany. 

Further; the outwork system laid hold of many industries 
which, unlike most of the older rural outwork industries, had 
really been in the hands of independent craftsmen, in direct 
touch with the consumer. Some trades even passed in a single 
generation through the three stages—independent handicraft, 
outwork, and th* factory system—an evolution which, as has 
been said, had taken several centuries in earlier ages. Similar 
developments have occurred in all countries, but never so rapidly 
or under such careful observation as in Germany. The mast 
important trades thus transformed and transformed again were 
those connected with clothing. 

Take, for example, "bootmaking. Before 1870 thf typical 
bootmaker was an independent craftsman, buying material aad 
selling to the consumer. Iij one or two districts there had existed, 
since early in the century, a localised ohtwork bootmaking 
industry, run by commercial Verleger. Pirmasens in the 
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Bt'Mirf i p alatinate had an industry of this type. Moreover, 
experiments in mechanical bootmaking had been made before 
1870, but again only in ope or two places. They are'heard of in 
Saxony in the fifties. .But boot factories can only have occupied 
<a very few thousand people in 1870; for in {882, out of nearly 
400,000 bootmakers in Germany,»less thail 7000 were in busi¬ 
nesses employing mqre than fifty persons. At the same datfe 
18,000 men returned theifeelveS as working at home for 
Verlegfr ? aijd no doubt many more were in fact so doing. By 
1895 the number working tor Verleger had grown considerably; 
■but it hdd fallen back agaig by 1907. Meanwhile the number 
returned as working in big businesses (over 50 employees) grew 
fast, from decade to decade. For a moment, in 1895, the o utwo rk 
system seemed to be gaining ground; but the factory system 
overhauled it and in the twentieth century was ruling the 
industry. If the number of boot and shoe makers outside the 
factories remained large, it must be remembered that their 
character had changed. Except for a minority, they were no 
•longer independent craftsmen, but sellers and cobblers of 
‘factory made boots. 1 

In most other clothing trades, of which needlework and 
tailoring may be taken as representative, the number of domestic 
outworkers grew down to 1907, in spite of the rather late creation 
of clothing factories. For tailoring, figures are available from 
1882 onwards. The tailor, like’the bootmaker, had normally 
worked direct for the consumer in 1870. By 1882 only 39,000 
tailors out of over 300,000 admitted that a Verleger came 


between them and the public; and there were* no clothing fac¬ 
tories of any importance. In 1895 the number of self-styled 
r outworkers had nearly doubled, and a small group of fair-sized 
factories appeared, the 46 largest averaging 88 workpeople. 
Both outworkers and factory workers increased again by 1907; 
and thereafter, though figures are not available, the factory 
went ah“ad fast. No doubt, at the later dates, there were 


fay more real outworkers than the statistics show; for in all 
countries, under modem conditions, the working tailor may 
do some jobs direct'"for Consumers, although during the greater 
part of his time he is sewing at piece rates for a shopkeeper or 
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wholesale clothier. Such a man is more likely to assfrt his in¬ 
dependence than his dependence. 

The innumerable branches of needl|work and their industrial 
development cannot be separately examined. They have been 
in all countries the great field for outwork and sweating in the 
modem town; and everywhere the system of urban outwork 
production on a large scale has been associated with tlje great 
urban retail establishments* whioh market the? goods. The 
capitalistic Grand magasin, or Magasin de confection, was a 
French invention, unknown’to pre-iiftperial Germany (see post, 

§ 91). Indeed the Germans of the Sixties and seventies were. 
heavy purchasers in Paris. As their historians explain, the home 
industry benefited much by the siege and the Commune which 
cut'oS' Parisian supplies. Frenih and English fashions, the 
first for women, the second for men, were, however, dominant 
in Germany until the eighties, to the great profit of Paris, London 
and Belfast. Then, as th’e organisation for producing apd dis¬ 
tributing the goods improved, French underclothing and 
English collars and cuffs were driven off the market; and the 
German industry of clothing ( KonfeKtion ) emerged full growfl, 
retaining, however, even from official and patriotic pens, its 
distorted French name. Its organisation very rarely took the 
factory form. Even the middling business or workshop (6-50 
hands) was almost unknown in the nineteenth century, and not 
very common in the twentieth. “The outwork system dominated 
the trades, though there were signs of a movement towards 
larger workshops and factories in the returns of 1907. 

§ 76. Two grqpps of trades stand out in the history of im¬ 
perial Germany, not so much because of their size, but because 
of their great national and international importance and their 
singularly rapid development. These are the chemical and the 
electrical groups, the groups which in France were relatively 
backward (see ante, § 65). For these the old Germany had laid 
a broad and true foundation of scientific knowledge. “ Qhemical 
knowledge in its various branches is further advanced than with 
us,” wds the opinion of Drjohn Bowring in 1840 (see ante. § 24). 
The next thirty years witnessed a further -Vapid development 
of chemical and ohvSical knowledge, and of the educational 
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machinery which rendered it available. Leaders of French 
thought admitted in 1871 that,the better educated people had 
won. England, who hac^just made elementary education com¬ 
pulsory and had barely begun the reform of her ancient and the 

• creation of her modem universities, might'have repeated the 
verdict of 1840, and might have applied it to some other branches 
of kpo^ledge. True r an apologist of England could point out 
that, thanks to the chemical knowledge of a few, to the fortunate 
juxtagorition in England of salt, coal and iron pyrites, and to 
English business ability," she was—as a German scholar has 

• admitted—“the real home of the chemical industry.” And she 
remained the only large scale exporter of chemicals throughout 
the nineteenth century. 

For the development of these industries Germany had special 
geographical advantages. The province of Prussian Saxony is 
rich in very pure rock salt. At one point, Stassfurt, there lies 
among, the ordinary salt beds an almost unique deposit of potash 
salts, which are very seldom found free in nature. Similar 

• deposits exist in Thuringia, Hanover, and Alsace; but the last 
had not been fully developed before 1914, and were in no sense 
a foundation of the German chemical industry. Down to 
a late date, although the common salt beds of Stassfurt had 
long been worked, the potash beds were either unknown or 
neglected. They were struck in 1852, but only began to be worked 
systematically in i860. The Sodium chloride, the potassium 
salts, sulphur which could be extracted from her abundan| 
deposits of iron pyrites, and rich resources in coal and coal tar, 
gave Germany the raw materials for all the “heavy” and most 
of the “light” chemical trades. These she proceeded to utilise 
with an ever-increasing supply of chemical knowledge, industrial 
organising capacity, and capital. In the early days of the Empire 
the industries were still on a comparatively small scale. Ex¬ 
cluding the retail chemists, whose business belongs really to 
another category, and the makers of pencils, chalks and matches, 
but including explosives, the chemical industries in 1882 gave 
employment to little more than 50,00,0 men. The basal ihdustry, 
which prepared thfe main chemicals in bulk (Chemisette Gross- 
industrie), employed only 15,000 workpeople. In 1895 the same 
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industry employed 27,000, and in 1907,45,000. Th^ numbers 
employed in the whole'industrial group—with the same ex¬ 
clusions—had. grown almost threefoldjin the twenty-five years. 

But this is a group in which numbers .tell the least part of 
the story; for few*industries benefit more by the large scale, 
production, which marks the modern chemical manufacture. 
The trades are so complex, that statistical comparisons of oytput 
over long periods are not easily made; and in many cases figures 
are not available. It is possible only to give illustrations of 3 ie 
development. In 1878 the world’s otitput of sulphuric acid is 
supposed to have been«ovei*a million tons. That*of Germany . 
was 112,000 tons. In 1907 the German output was 1402,000 
tons^It was almost all consumed at home, half of it in the 
mamnacture of chemical fertilisers (superphosphate). In the 
ten years 1897-1907 the production of ammonia rose from 
84,000 to 287,000 tons. In 1883 Germany raised 152,009 tons 
of pyrites. In 1912 she raised 262,000 tons and imported more 
than twice as much. Between 1871 and 1911 common salt 
production grew from 140,000 tons to 1400,000 tons; though ■* 
in 1911 it was still far below that 5 of the United Kingdonl ’ 
(2,100,000) and not much above that of France (1,338,000). 
Lastly; the output of Germany’s peculiar treasure, the Stassfurt 
crude potassium salts, grew as follows: 

1861 2,000 tons 1891 1,371,000 tons 

1871 375 ,ooo „ "1901 3 , 535,000 „ 

l88l 906,000 „ I9II 9,607,000 „ 

• 

Potassium salts and other materials for the “heavy” chemical 
trades were the gift of nature; fine chemicals and dyewares the 
reward of education and industry. Speaking broadly, the 
“heavy" chemicals were used to feed the industries and still 
more the soil of Germany; the fine chemicals and dyewares to 
strengthen her position in international trade. Although there 
was an export of the Stassfurt salts, which had risen to over 
£ 2,000,000 in 1912, } and an export of calcium chloridp which 
in some years had been rather larger, both were of recent growth} 
and taken together, were tpuch more than outweighed by the 
import of Chilian nitrate, which had bfeen ^oing on for many 
years. To the last Gerfnany hardly met her own requirements 
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in sulphuric acid, for which at one time she had been very 
dependent on England. Her, exports of most other rough 
chemicals exceeded her jmports; but the surplus was not large 
enough to affect he{ international trade balances appreciably. 
. Dyewares, on the other hand, became, in the twentieth century, 
one of her chief exports of the second class, the annual value 
rising fjroiw about £5,000,000 in 1908-9 to nearly £10,000,000 
in 1913. YetJ even at the highest? they were not 2 per cent, of 
her total exports; and they were far from equal in value to 
Great Britain’s exports of “heavy ’ chemicals in 1913. 

In iti relations to science, capital,, and governments, the 
electrical industry is a typical product of the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century; and in no country can its character¬ 
istics be studied better than in'Germany. Electrical manufacture 
had existed since first the electric telegraph became a practical 
success, in the forties; but the making of telegraphic appliances, 
apart from the heavier submarine and other cables, had rarely 
become a distinct industry. Germany was little interested in 
submarine cables, and can hardly be said to have had an 
Electrical industry in thi sixties and seventies. So far as it 
existed, it was as a branch of general mechanical engineering. 
The twenty years 1860-80 saw the inventions and applications 
which determined its subsequent development. The invention 
(1861), and the practical adoption (1877), of the telephone 
widened the field for the existing “telegraphic” branch of the 
industry. Between these dates came the invention of the 
dynamo, by Wemer ven Siemens (1867), and progress in know¬ 
ledge of how electricity may be transmitted, which enabled 
Siemens to experiment with electric traction (1879). When the 
dynamo had been perfected, electrical energy could be generated 
in any desired quantity; and the remaining problems of its 
effective transmission over long distances were taken in hand. 

In the practical applications of electricity America had always 
led, and-it was American achievement in the seventies which 
tdrred up berman enterprise. Specialised factories for the 
production, first of light? and then qf power appliances', sprang 
up. But the heav^ capital requirements for large installations, 
and the need for powerful commercial organisations to deal with 
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the local authorities, called for businesses of a mcye general 
character. Moreover the financial world was now persuaded 
that electrioity was a promising field. The result was the creation 
of the first large general electrical business in Germany, the 
German Edison Company, later and better known as the All- 
gemeine Elektrizitats*Gesellsahaft, the A.E.G. This was in 1883. 
Lighting installations were rapidly set up. ‘As soon as it was 
apparent that the thing would wojk and pay, .they began to be 
taken over by the local authorities. Power transmissipn cafne 
later. After the exhibition at Frankfurt in 1891, at tfhich demon¬ 
strations were given of,the«long distances over wfiich«effective. 
transmission was possible, the electrification of street tramways 
went forward with a rush. The travelling Englishman, in the 
later*!Bneties, noted how fa! Cefttral Europe was ahead of his 
own country in this matter. About the same time, industrial 
establishments began to appreciate the value of electrical 
driving. * % 

But when all the towns had got their trams, and the innumer¬ 
able technical applications of electricity familiar to the twentieth, 
century had not yet become general, the electrical industry—into* 
which capital had flowed like water—found itself in difficulties. 
Competition became fiercer; priced fell; dividends dwindled; 
firms collapsed. This was in 1900-2. The cure suggested and 
adopted was a drawing together of the greater firms to limit 
competition and, if necessary, production. Very soon (by 1905) 
three great groups dominated the whole industry—the A.E.G. 
group, a union of two Berlin concerns; tjie Siemens and Halske 
group, a combination of Berlin with Nuremberg; the Felten 
and Guilleaume group, a combination between Muhlheim and 
Frankfurt. Next came agreements between the big three, or 
one might almost say two, since the A.E.G. and the Siemens 
groups stood far above all others. The firms who specialised on 
particular electrical appliances, and who had suffered most of 
all in the crisis owing* to their financial weakness, ^Jso drew 
together like theif great neighbours into associations a%l 
leagues? (Kartells). 

The figures of the industrial censuses Illustrate in a very 
striking way the swift development of the whole group of 
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electri(gJ industries. In 1882 it had not been thought necessary 
to arrange for an electrical category In the census at all, the 
few thousand workpeople concerned being returned under 
other headings. By ^895' the new flectrical category registered 
26,000 workpeople. It included the making of generating ma¬ 
chinery, telegraphic machinery, lamps and other appliances, 
and yrork at generating stations. In 1906-7 the Allgemeine 
Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft al«ne employed 31,000 workpeople, 
and the ^hole industry 107,000. 

Beyond question, the creation of this industry was the greatest 
.single industrial achievem'ent of modern Germany. The world 
had before it a new group of scientific and economic problems. 
In the handling of those problems Germany, now a fully equipped 
industrial nation, took the leadt She led too in all the spemused 
applications of electricity during the early years of the current 
century; electrical furnaces for steelwork and other branches 
of metallurgy; electrification of railways; electrical driving of 
agricultural machinery, including even ploughs; and the elec- 
itrical method of procuring nitrogen from the air. There arose 
' naturally from the existing industries a great wireless industry, 
though for this development the main credit must not be assigned 
to her.. 

Her success was rewarded by a foreign trade in electrical 
appliances which no other nation could approach. Her great 
companies were international powers, with extensive diplomatic 
influence and unstinted support from government. By securing 
the adoption of their types of generation and transmission, they 
secured the permanent demand for renewal? and extensions 
from one market after another. Germany, who had no cable 
industry worth mentioning in the eighties, and an export of 
cables averaging only £150,000 a year in the early nineties 
(1891-5), exported £2,500,000 worth of cables in her best year 
(1908). She sold considerable quantities to the United Kingdom, 
the homg o\ the cable industry. By 191*3, her electrical exports 
o&all kinds, which, in spite of the fluctuations incidental to an 
industry of this type, ha<} been rising Readily if not continuously, 
had reached nearly‘£11,boo,000. There was no single electrical 
machine or appliance of which her imports were of the least 
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significance. In all these developments, the wealth dhd the 
concerted action of her great companies had been of the utmost 
value to her. 

§ 77. The success of the fnovement towards concerted action 
in the electrical industries opens out an aspect of recent German 
industrial history to which no attention has .yet been given. In 
discussing the gfowth of the leading trades since* tha railway 
age, opportunities have been takdfi to illustrate the process»of 
concentration, which was going forward in all. Tljp, nfeyement 
towards concerted action among thf businesses /hus created, 
the so-called Kartell rhovement, remains. The history of the" 
electrical industries is not however really typical. In them we 
see.-djfst, the creation of a.smajl dominant group of gigantic 
concerns, and then a measure of agreement as to economic 
spheres of influence, price policy, and so on between those firms. 
Competition among businesses leading to consolidation had 
almost cleared the field of what might be called average firms. 
But the aim of a typical Kartell was to erect a dam which might 
check the destructive force of competition, and secure for^a*- 
large number of businesses some place in the sun. The two 
tendencies, that towards an ever increasing elimination or 
absorption of weaker firms, the principle of the American Trust, 
and that towards the maintenance of a fairly large number of 
more or less equal firms by means of self-protecting agreements, 
were both at work in imperial Germany. In 1914 it seemed not 
unlikely that the latter, the true Kartell movement, might prove 
to have been a passing phase of German Industrial history. But 
it was a characteristic phase of the years 1880-1910. 

Agreements among producers, intended to check the de¬ 
structive force of competition, have occurred in all times and 1 
countries, and have taken many forms. Under modem industflal 
conditions they naturally occurred first in England. France too 
had some early examples. In the later nineteenth century, 
agreements of the Kartell type were fairly commqp intiier iron, 
steel, apd chemical trades. But among the Germans such agree¬ 
ments were more ingeniotsly elaborate, fa^ more general, and 
more frankly accepted^ part of a rational economic organisation 
of society than among any other people. Many intematipnal 
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agreenfentr also, in the years 1890-1910, were designed and 
promoted by Germans. Although .their experience of the 
conditions which cause qpen to desire these things tvas shorter 
than that of their neighbours, they bad put into the elaboration 
of them a peculiar patient thoroughness. ' 

Whatever the methods adopted, the tvJo “dominant aims” 
of the tj’pidhl Kartell' were “ that of maintaining prices at fully 
remunerative levels; and tHht of mitigating the sharpness of 
price-fluCtu^tions in regard to the particular products for which 
the Kartell \yas responsible 1 .” The first Kartells were simple 
"price-fixing agreements, among producers of commodities which 
were uniform enough in character to make such price-fixing 
reasonably practicable. They are met with in the sixties j/pnng 
salt works, tin-plate works, and makers of iron rails. There is 
no difficulty in grading any of these things. The rail Kartell 
was the upshot of a period of competitive tendering for contracts 
with gcvemment, which had made the production of rails 
unremunerative. Early in the seventies, bitter competition and 
''overproduction in the alUali industry led to repeated attempts 
to create a price Kartell. It was made in 1876 but went to 
pieces next year. 

The years of depression which followed the exaggerated 
trade boom of the early seventies (see ante, § 72) brought pro¬ 
ducers in other trades together to discuss the situation. Industry 
on a large scale was a new thing in Germany, and still but 
partially developed. In most trades there were far too many 
separate producers for common action to be practicable. But 
in those which were already concentrated into comparatively 
few hands—such as coal mining and the heavy metallurgical 
and chemical industries—it was practicable. The very fact that 
this concentration was recent had made competition more 
reckless and some limit to it, from the producers’ standpoint, 
infiftitely desirable. In the exuberance of victory, and the 
overconfidenpe of a young industrialism, t^ie country had en¬ 
gaged more capital in the heavy trades than could find profitable 
employment. One obviodk remedy wr.s to keep out the foreigner, 

1 Dr Alfred Marshall, Industry and Trade (1919), p. 559, where the whole 
matter is thoroughly investigated. 1 
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So the first result of this drawing together of produce js was 
the tariff agitation of 18^-9 (sge post, § 78). Having* come to¬ 
gether, and* having got their tariff, they found that it did not 
fulfil expectations. Prices wore falling *h al^ countries; and, even 
if the foreigner was*partially excluded, there might still be more 
producing capacity than could be employed remuneratively in 
meeting the needs of the home market. , ’ . 

One thing at least the tariff did. It facilitated national 
associations for the control of competition, by excluding, up to 
a fixed point, the unknown and uncorftrollable factdr of supplies 
from abroad. In this way it'encouraeSd Kartell miking^ though. 
it was in no sense its prime cause. .That lay in the very nature 
of competitive industry. 

Excluding purely local price agreements, such as were found 
almost everywhere among brewers for example, only 6 Kartells 
have been traced to a date before 1870, only 14 to a date # before 
1877. By the end of the century upwards of 350 had come into 
existence; but of these many had collapsed. About 275 remained 
active. Among these active Kartells, 76 had been formed, 
between 1879 and 1885 and 120 between 1885 and 1890. The* 
importance of the eighties, the years of revived protectionism, 
in the history of the movement js'obvious. Because the early 
eighties were also a time of falling prices and industrial de¬ 
pression, some have argued that the Kartell was a product of 
distress. So no doubt it was historically. Distress first drove 
producers to abandon their former isolation. But the years 
1888-91 were a time of great trade activity and also of very 
rapid formation *>f Kartells. So were the early years of the 
twentieth century. Evidently the Kartell suited the temper of 
the German business man in prosperity also. 

It is impossible even to enumerate here all the devises 
adopted by the various Kartells to secure their main objects of 
keeping prices remunerative and relatively stable. Many 
Kartells were price agreements and nothing more. # Minima 
were fixed for standard products of the trade, *below whiqji 
members agreed not to selj. But such«ynple arrangements were 
seldom sufficient to produce the desired results for any length 
of time. All the greatest Kartells went much further. Price 
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regulation had to be associated with the regulation of pro¬ 
duction. The first large scale in^ance of this occurred in 1876-7, 
when an agreement was made among the Rhenish-Westphalian 
coal-owners to reduces output by 10 per cent, all round. Subse¬ 
quent developments in this industry illustrate the evolution of 
a typical Kartell and the characteristics of Kartell policy. 

During the seventies and early eighties, the Westphalian coal- 
owners repeated.several times the experiment of 1876-7. The 
ofiject Tjtas of course to maintain and steady prices; but prices 
were not made the subject of a regular agreement until 1887. 
Next it* waS found convenient te organise common selling 
arrangements. So in 1890-1, five selling unions, in die form of 
separate joint stock companies, were created for Westphalian 
coke, and for Dortmund, Bodhum, Essen and MuhlheinTcoal. 
The four last united into the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate in 1893. Ten years later, the Coke Syndicate and 
a Briquette Union joined; so 50 per cent, of the coal output 
of Germany, with a proportionate amount of the output of 
..coke and briquettes, was under unified control. Each pit or 
■ Company had a certain shal e of coal-producing capacity assigned 
to it, according to size, amount of capital invested, and so on. 
Its output was regulated, in relation to this base line, by the 
circumstances of the home and foreign markets. All its output, 
except what was consumed at the pit or in concerns associated 
with it, for some pits belonged to iron and steel works, was 
handed over to the syndicate for sale. This exemption of coal 
used in associated concerns was not part of the original plan, 
but was a concession extracted by the stycalled “mixed” 
concerns in 1903. The syndicate had various prices; for non¬ 
competitive districts; for competitive districts; for foreign 
markets. Where it enjoyed a practical monopoly, it insisted on 
long contracts in order to stabilise prices. 

As many of the oldest and strongest Kartells were in the 
metallurgical industries, relations between them and the 
Rhenish-Westphalian necessitated perpetual negotiation and 
occasipnal war. Such Yfsre the Pig^ron Syndicate, the Tool 
Steel Kartell, and the Kartells for rails, wire, half-manufactured 
steel, steel sheets, and tubes. Large firmS with varied resources 
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and output might belong to several Kartells. Special difficulties 
arose as to the relations*0/ the i‘pure” coal-pits or steel-works 
with the “mixed” concerns which ^were interested in both 
businesses. In 1903, as h» been seen, the syndicate had to 
give in to the “miked” concerns, whose strategic position.was 
strong because they hardly rifeeded its assistance. A “mixed” 
concern had liberties denied to a “ pure ” ooncern ofreitherjype; 
it had neither to hand over 311 its toal at syndiclte prices, ngr, 
like a “ pure ” iron-works, to buy syndicate coke. Thjg stimulated 
combinations, and tended to defeat one of the nominal objects of 
the Kartell System—the mafntenancg of independent businesses. • 

Meanwhile the Kartells of the steel trades had come together; 
and jn 1904 the Steel Union (Stahlwerksverband) had been 
formed out of the Kartells for half-rpanufactured steel, girders, 
rails and sleepers. The union itself undertook the sale of all the 
rougher goods (“A” class), just as the Rhenish-Westphalian 
sold coal. It had home and foreign prices, and was in a position 
to organise “dumping” if desired. “B” goods, wire, pipes, 
sheets, and the like, were sold by the individual firms, each* 
having an agreed share of whatever total output was considered * 
desirable. By 1911 the union contained thirty steel works, 
mainly in the west but including two in Silesia. Krupps were 
only a unit in the great organisation. 

Here again one type of friction was partially eliminated and 
another produced; and everywhere the sufferers were apt to be 
“pure” concerns. A “pure” rolling-mill, for instance, under 
the regime of the Stahlwerksverband, had to buy rough steel 
at Verband price*, and sell in competition with a member of 
the Verband who both made steel and rolled it. Machinery 
devised to give all a share, seemed tcf many observers, in the 
last years of the Empire, to be driving inevitably towards uni¬ 
fied control and ownership, as in an American Trust. The 
Kartells for different commodities in the heavy trades seemed 
to be only varied asgects of the activities of a few gjant concerns'. 

The Rhenish-Westphalian and the Steel Union illustrate the 
most important aspects »of fully developed Kartell policy. 
Kartells in other trades did not often $0 so far; though the two 
sugar Kartells—raw and refined—had equally intricate histories 
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and policies. Kartells in the chemical industries sometimes had 
selling organisations of the type introduced by the Rhenish- 
Westphalian. The alkali^ works had such an organisation from 
early in the twentieth century. Many Kartells, on the other 
hand, remained not far removed from the siftiplest type of local 
price agreement. Such were somtf of the brick-making Kartells. 
According to the varying needs and technical characteristics < 5 f 
deferent industries, a Kartell might devote most attention to 
regulating prices; regulating output; assigning to members their 
quota of the ( output; sharing out markets among members; or 
• strengthening their hands w^ien buying raw material. Ostensibly, 
and as it would appear to-a great extent in fact, the Kartell 
organisation was not used in wage disputes. 

Besides the industries already referred to, strong kartells 
came into existence at different dates in the paper, distilling, 
cement, glass, worsted spinning, and shipbuilding industries; 
also in, the transport industries anti in various branches of 
commerce. By 1900 there was hardly a trade which had not its 
1 Kartell, strong or weak,'from needles, sewing machines, and 
skates to copper, chloroform, soap, sporting ammunition, sole 
leather, shoes, flax, hemp, shoddy, dyeing in its many branches 
and the making of perambulators. Though it was only in trades 
where grading and price-fixing were relatively easy that the 
Kartell policy could be carried through to the end, German 
patience and ingenuity succeeded in applying great parts of it 
over a much wider field than might have been anticipated— 
whether for good or evil may be left an open question. 

§ 78. That reservation of the home market for the German 
manufacturer, which cleared the ground for the operations of 
the Kartells, was the rEsult of Bismarck’s throw back to the 
pfllicy of moderate tariff protection, as carried out under the 
incomplete Zollverein of the forties (see ante, § 23). Political 
circumstanpes in the early fifties had checked, and the general 
trend of European economic thought in the sixties had reversed, 
the tendency towards a slight increase of the protective barrier 
for manufactures, which, had marked-Zollverein policy between 
1834 and 1848. In the* days of Prussia’s politipal humiliation 
before Austria, in 1850, it had been tjie intention of Schwarzen- 
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berg to force a way for Austria into the Union. But Austrian 
industries had been accustomed to a hot-house system of 
prohibitions and high duties. Thereforg it was Prussia’s interest 
to keep the Zollverein’s dvfties low, so as to make Austrian 
manufacturers unwilling to enter. She strengthened Jier 
position- by coming £o terms* with Hanover, in 1851, and by 
inducing Oldenbtlrg to join the Union, iir 1852. Af length the 
Union touched the North Sea, and*Austria remained outside if. 

The inclusion of these north-western states increased the 
free trade element in the counsels of the Z<jjlverein. As 
yet the north-west ,wa 3 an* agricultural and trading country. • 
The north-east, the land of the Junker, was still exporting 
food^In the south-west, .where List’s industrial protec¬ 
tionism had always been strong, there was also a powerful 
agrarian element which did not fear competition and liked 
cheap tools and cheap clqfhes. This gave a free trade majority, 
on a mere balance of interests, apart from the growing belief in 
free trade among disinterested thinkers and statesmen. It will 
not be forgotten that relatively free tfade had been part of the • 
tradition of government in Prussia longer than in any other * 
country; and in Prussia tradition^ of government were un¬ 
usually tenacious, in the absence of effective popular control. 
Therefore the Zollverein as a whole participated in the com¬ 
mercial treaty policy of the sixties, without many misgivings. 
Commercial and economic matters were left by Bismarck 
entirely to his very able colleague, Delbriick, who was a con¬ 
vinced free trader. • 

The grain duties disappeared in 1865 (see ante, § 55). Next 
year Austria was beaten in the field; and with renewed self- 
confidence Prussia went her own way. *Had Austria won, as her 1 
rulers expected she would, it had been her intention to fofce 
herself into the Union, or to conclude a union with Germany to 
the exclusion of Pruss^. Prussia victorious, with almost con¬ 
temptuous tolerance, gave her a very favourabjp commercial 
treaty.. Some North Germans grumbled because the Zollverein 
only claimed to be put v>n the santo footing as France and 
England in the Austrian market, whereas Prussia might have 
stood out for preferential treatment. But Bismarck had his 
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political reasons for not pressing hard on Austria; and Delbriick 
was not fighting for economic preferences. He was now (1868- 
70) embarking on a pc^icy of tariff reduction, independently 
of any bargains with his neighbours. 

The years 1864-7 * saw the inclusion of Schleswig-Holstein 
and Alsace-Lorraine in the Zollverein by* conquest, and of the 
two -MeckKnburgs and Liibeck by treaty. Ohly Hamburg and 
fyemen remained outside. •Strengthened by the industries of 
Alsace-Lorraine, whose competition the German manufacturers 
had feared Jbut not much felt in the rich years of the early 
• seventies, the young Empire seemed td th/: free traders strong 
enough to carry forward 'its liberal commercial policy. “A 
doctrinaire imitation of England,” their German critigfchave 
since called it. Delbriick. was pressed to get rid of all duties 
on iron and machinery. He was not unwilling. In 1873 the 
duties on iron itself, shipbuilding materials, and some other 
articles’ were abolished. Those on manufactures of iron were 
reduced: they were to disappear on Jan. 1,1877. 

' The moment was ill-ihosen. In 1873 there began, almost 
simultaneously in Vienna and New York, a financial and in¬ 
dustrial collapse which was felt throughout the world. Germany 
was involved at once. The crisis of financial panic was followed 
by years of painful industrial convalescence. Very soon the 
leaders of the iron industries came together. The thought of 
Jan. 1,1877 was a constant terror to them. Delbriick resisted 
the pressure which they exercised through the Reichstag in 
1875; but in 1876 Delbriick resigned “for reasons of health.” 
Bismarck was inclining towards a tariff oir general political 
grounds. He was beginning to lean on parties and groups who 
were out of sympathy with free trade doctrine, especially the 
CUntre party, which was strong in the industrial west and the 
south-west. Moreover he was preparing to concede a tariff to 
the agrarians, whom circumstances jvere driving into the 
protectioaist /old; and he was anxious to cajry the industrialists 
With him. He was now picturing himself and Germany as 
having been “ the dupes 6f an honest conviction worthy of the 
honourable capacity for dreaming in the, German race 1 .” The 
, 1 Grant Robertaon, BisnSarck, p. 376. 
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dream of free trade, he argued with no little force, must not 
mislead a country placed between three strong states—Russia, 
Austria and France—all of whom were moving, or preparing 
to move, away from it. Tlje Germad Empire must not take 
its policy from Manchester. 

He did not save the iron duties. His policy was only beginning 
to take shape in 1876. They dropped as had been aremged.^ But 
he was ready to listen to the weR staged, aijd tjuite sincere, 
lamentations of the manufacturing interest in 1877-9. Hfaw that 
trade was slack, Alsace-Lorraine wasf making herald German 
neighbours most uneasy. While it Had been active, «he had . 
enjoyed a double market, because that of France was left open 
to her for a time by arrangement. When the arrangement ended, 
most "Sf her goods went easf. This was a further argument in 
favour of the exclusion of alien goods, an argument with which 
the Alsatians agreed. They were more thoroughgoing pro¬ 
tectionists than the old Germans, having been bred unjier the 
French tariff. These demands of the industrialists received 
attention in the tariff which came into.force in 1880; though its t 
most notorious and contentious section was that which T0- • 
imposed duties on corn. The duties on manufactures were in 
no case excessive, largely because Bismarck’s main interest in 
them was financial. He had no wish to kill the import trade. 
Probably he was quite sincere in his argument, that protection 
to manufactures was only a by-product, though admittedly a 
desirable by-product, of his tariff. As the Empire needed funds, 
and as customs duties were its chief soujce of revenue, he was 
forced to choose between high duties on a few luxuries, in the 
English style, and moderate duties on many things. He chose 
the latter, partly because the luxury censuming capacity, and 
luxury consuming habits, of different parts of Germany varied 
so greatly that a few heavy luxury taxes would press unequally 
on different areas, and promote political discontent in the new 
Empire. Englishmen, ftmiliar with the Irish case agjinst the 
spirit duties, canndt say that he was wrong. If widespread 
taxation was financially aiyl politically ylesirable, there was no 
reason why he should not adjust it ssmevfhat to the desires 
of the threatened nfenufacturing interests. It was under 
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the pleasure of arguments of this kind that the tariff took 
shape. * ' 

Complete freedom of entry for manufactures had not been 
reached before 1879, There were, ( for example, still duties on 
most textiles. The duties on the finer cotton.yarns and the finer 
cotton goods were now pushed up, those cn commoner qualities 
remaining unaltered. Duties were wisely kept low on the classes 
of worsted yam, for which (Germany was, and remained, de¬ 
pendent, on Yorkshire; although many of them were fine. But, 
as a rule, the principle of rises on the better class goods was 
..applied‘in the woollen and other textile industries, just as in 
cotton. Even the iron duties, for the reimposition of which the 
outcry had been loudest, were exceedingly moderate. On pig 
iron the duty was fixed at the level adopted in 1868-70 oft‘mark 
per 100 kg.—say tor. a ton. Besides textiles and iron, duties 
or increased duties were placed on paper, leather, glass and 
earthenware, rubber and wooden goods, various metal wares, 
some chemical wares, and many others. 

On the whole the mamifacturing protectionists secured much 
less than the agrarians. The latter had been able at the last 
moment to insist on higher duties than the government had 
originally proposed. For manufacturers nothing of the kind was 
done. A small victory over the agrarians was won by the linen 
industry, which succeeded in defeating a proposed flax duty, 
while retaining duties on linen yarn and piece goods; but this 
was an isolated episode. 

Nor were the manufacturers able to add much to the tariff 
barrier during the eighties. Some, who had suffered in foreign 
markets from the duties on half-manufactured goods, were given 
in compensation a mors thorough control of the home market 
for the completed articles. Such were the women’s dress goods 
manufacturers, who used English yam. The cotton spinners, 
flax spinners, lace makers, makers of embroideries and a few 
other industrial groups were also favomed. But, in the greater 
industries, the total increase of duties throughout the eighties 
was inconsiderable. ,. r< 

The chief raw niaterials remained free, except oil, tallow and 
timber, on which the agrarians had required the’ levy of duties. 
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In the nineties, the protectionist movement in Western 
Europe was stimulated by thejpassing of the McKinley tariff 
in the U.SA. (1890-1), and by the continuous building up of 
tremendous tariff walls abopt Russia,¥roip. 1881 to 1891. The 
Miline tariff cametn 1892; and Germany had to reconsider^her 
position, especially «n relation to her commercial treaties. 
Commercial treaties have often occupied the foreground of 
German tariff history. It is* impossible here to £ive tfiem the 
attention which they deserve; but it may be noted that^the half 
political desire to occupy a strong bargaining position, and be 
able to threaten one’s neighbours with economitf reprisals, in. 
case of either economic or political differences, contributed both 
in Germany and in other countries to the elaboration and up¬ 
ward'£>owth of tariffs. A fariff, 1 like a fleet or an army, may 
take its place in Machtpolitik. 

The tariff and the Kartells together had succeeded, by 1890, 
in forcing the German 'consumer to pay a price above the 
international market price for a large number of important 
manufactures. The Kartell organisation facilitated competition, 
abroad, while obviating it at home.’The double selling pride ’ 
had become a recognised institution. Germany enjoyed “most 
favoured nation treatment” in all important markets, including 
the British Dominions; so she was able in the later eighties to 
do an increasing export trade with the aid of these special 
export prices. • 

It was necessary, in the early nineties, to revise several im¬ 
portant groups of commercial treaties. The government of 
Bismarck’s successor, Caprivi, was disposed to pursue a policy 
of moderation, in spite of the threatening fiscal policies of 
Germany’s most important neighbours. Popular discontent, 
due to a rising cost of living, was noticeable; and Capriw’s 
master had started on a course of social conciliation. It was 
realised that any accentuation of the protective tariff might 
endanger German expSrt industries—in spite of the £vo price 
policy in certain tfades—and so lead to emigrations of dis§ 
contented workpeople. “.Germany myst export either # goods 
or men” was a catchword of the day. The gbvemment decided 
for goods. 
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Conaequently the treaties were arranged on the basis of a 
cut in agrarian, and in some industrial,'tariffs. Iron duties how¬ 
ever were not touched. To help the export of goods, various 
Kartells developed g prtficy of private export premiums. In 
spitg however of willingness to come to terms with her neigh¬ 
bours, Germany became involved in a tariff war with Russia 
(1893), whith gave the agrarians an opportunity to press their 
cgse once morf, for Russia w»s their great competitor. However, 
the war ms closed by a treaty in 1894, which gave Russia “ most 
favoured nation ” treatment for grain, with other advantages. 
As a result of this and of previous treaties, Germany found 
herself possessed of a composite tariff system; one set of duties 
guaranteed by treaty, for a term of years, to certain powers and 
extended, also by treaty, to all'Other powers who enjoyed' r 'most 
favoured nation” treatment; another set for powers such as 
the Upited States, with whom no treaty existed. 

The treaty rates, as may be suppbsed, were unpopular in 
influential circles, both agrarian and industrial. The system 
•which resulted from them was denounced as unscientific and 
' partial. Arguments drawit' from the example of other countries 
were enforced by America’s reversion to high protection, by 
the Dingley tariff of 1897, after Democratic experiment in 
tariff reduction from 1894 to 1897, and by France’s adhesion 
to the well elaborated protectionism of the Meline tariff. More¬ 
over, near the close of the centuty, German opinion was stirred 
by the movement towards imperial preference in the British 
Empire, and by the dread that it might lead to an imperial tariff. 

In 1897, England denounced her treaty \yith Germany, in 
order to remove all foundation for the German argument that, 
so long as the treaty existed, Canada was bound to extend to her 
pinferential tariffs recently conceded to the Mother Country. 
So the English treaty was gone. In the new century other 
treaties would again begin to run out. They had mostly been 
conclude^ for ten years. So it was Gelfmany’s business to be 
ready for all developments. 6 

She, set about framing a tariff system more severe, more 
detailed, and more Watertight than she had previously possessed. 
It was under discussion for a longtime, and was not finally 
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adopted until the end of 1902. Even then the government was 
empowered to delay its*applic|tion if necessary, in Connection 
with the tariff negotiations still to be carried through. The 
dominant feature of the n*w tariff Was Jhe high level of the 
minimum food duties, which were not to be abandoned in any 
international bargain.(see ante, § 55). On the industrial side, the 
general principles adopted were: free ra\y materials, as before; 
low duties on goods in the*first ^age of mapufecture, also as 
before; but an increased scale of duties for every subsequent 
stage. Thus cotton was to be free; the cotton yarfi duties were 
not raised; but the duties^on cottoh goods weft raised fifty, 
per cent, and more. Absolute freedom for raw material was 
unattainable, because of the agrarians’ demands. Timber was 
taxed.'So was linseed, though ootton seed was admitted free. 
However, wool was sacrificed to the needs of industry (see ante, 

§ 55), and admitted free. So were other textiles and alsq hides. 
Clays, ores, coal and molt metals in the crude state wjre free. 
Iron was the great exception. On it rates were increased at all 
stages of manufacture. Among the* articles, other than raw. 
materials, admitted free for special rSasons may be noted malty * 
rough chemicals, fertilisers, drain pipes, books, music and 
everything of the kind, and all shipbuilding material. Agri¬ 
culture must get its subsidiary requirements cheap; education 
must on no account be endangered; and not even the interests 
of the German steel industry must stand between Germany and 
her future on the seas. 

A detailed elaboration of the tariff .on manufactures was 
adopted in order Jo minimise the indirect results of concessions 
made by treaty. If articles are lumped together in large groups, 
“miscellaneous leather goods” or“aluminium wares” perhaps, 
a concession on one, made to conciliate a foreign government, 
automatically lowers the duty on all in the group, and that, 
too, for every state enjoying “ most favoured nation ” treatment. 
Thus a concession macfe, say, to Switzerland on articlj a might 
open the German fnarket more than was desir?d to English 
supplies of article b, whiqh chanced 4 q be in the same £roup. 
England, it may be added, remained a%nosf favoured nation in 
the early years of the ^present century by arrangement, though 
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not by/ormal treaty. So long as German goods had free access 
to British markets, a treaty was superfluous; and Germany had 
had to abandon her attempt to block British imperial preference. 

This is not the place to discos the half economic, half 
political, history of the commercial negotiations and commercial 
treaties which followed the adoption of the new tariff. It need 
only be notftd that' commercial diplomacy wa$ utilised to bind 
Austria-THungi.ry,closer to Qermar.y and to secure concessions 
from Ri^sia. The broad lines of the customs system, as sketched 
out above, remained unaltered in the critical decade from 1902 
,to 1912.' The German tariff on manufactures was never ex¬ 
cessive. It compared favoupibly, from the point of view of an 
exporting manufacturer in another country, with that of most 
great powers. For example, it was calculated in 1904 that the 
average ad valorem equivalent of the import duties levied by 
Germany, on the principal manufactures exported from the 
United Kingdom, was 25 per cent. The corresponding figure 
for Italy was 27; for France 34; for Austria 35; for the United 
..States 73; and for Russia a 31. The figures are rough; but they 
' illustrate tolerably well the relative intensity of protective tariffs. 

§ 79. Before the March revolution of 1848, neither the state 
of industrial organisation nor the state of the laws, in Germany, 
had encouraged the growth of those labour conditions and labour 
policies characteristic of the modem world. General “trade 
freedom” ( Gewerbefreiheit ), that is, free entry into trades, had 
existed nowhere until 1808, when the French proclaimed it in 
Jerome Bonaparte’s kingdom of Westphalia. It had been intro¬ 
duced two years earlier for some trades, in sgme provinces of 
Prussia; it was accepted as a general principle for all Prussia in 
1810-11. The Prussia of 1815 included not only “free trade” 
provinces in the west, but also provinces where the principle 
had been accepted yet not fully applied, and the recently ac¬ 
quired part of Saxony where compulsory gild organisation 
remained untouched. Uniform labour Haws were delayed for 
years. When 1 the matter was taken up in 1835, a commission 
sat for ten years (1835-45) and finally advised the retention 
of a great deal 6f official control of industrial life. For 
purposes of state and police, officially recognised associations 
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of the gild type were most useful. So the Ordinancj of 1845, 
though generally favourable to* freedom, specified more than 
forty trade? in which no one was to take an apprentice who was 
not a qualified member of sa gild (Irfoung). For some of the 
occupations, it shduld be added, such a regulation woulc^ be 
reasonable in any time or plate—chemists, pflots, and the like. 

' In most other* states the policy of the .years 1813-45 aimed 
at the retention of gilds for rhost handicrafts; the* concession qf 
“free trade” only in specified industries; and universal ^police 
supervision. Take a Wurtemberg ordinance of 183^. Forty-four 
trades, including many of tile most ordinary, were scheduled as • 
gild trades. Businesses of every kind had to be sanctioned by 
the local authorities; and no business in any of the scheduled 
trades ^ould be sanctioned, unless its head had complied with 
the proper gild rules, i.e. was a recognised master. Hanover, 
where the gild system had been abolished under French 
influence, went back to it in 1815 and left it almost intact till 
1848. Oldenburg re-established it in 183 o; and the free towns of 
Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck and Frankfurt retained it until 1848. • 
No strong anti-gild movement existed before 1845 among th*e * 
workers. This was natural in a land of handicrafts and tiny 
“businesses.” The history of 1848 shows the masters still 
looking backward to the old order. There had been dearth, 
unemployment and distress in 1845-7. Here and there capitalism 
was pressing the master down ifito a mere outworker, or factory 
conditions were developing in “free” industries. During the 
year of revolution, gatherings of master craftsmen often ex¬ 
pressed their views. They were apt to demand limitations on 
the use of steam. At the Hamburg Congress of North German 
hand-workers, in June, it was argued that only a universal 
gild system could save Germany from the factory miseries fcf 
England and the infection of French Communism. The Con¬ 
gress voted unanimously for the prohibition of “ tradq freedom,” 
in the constitution of the new Germany for which men were 
hoping. • 

The master’s right to speak for indostry was disputed. First 
in Berlin and then in Frankfurt, meetings of journeymen ( Gesel - 
len), or, as they were beginning to call themselves, workmen 
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(Arbeiler)^ claimed a voice in the settlement, as “the real pro¬ 
ducers” and “the core of Germany.’"' They were not by any 
means unconditional friends of “trade freedom.” They wanted 
freedom of migratioivthrdughout Germany, a minimum wage, and 
a twelve hours’ day. They wanted representative trades councils 
and a responsible Labour Minister for all Germany. They 
wantjsd^to abolish the absolute legal compulsion to belong to 
a^gild, if you ivese even to practise*a trade, which was still quite 
commop outside Prussia, where it was only the taking of 
apprentices in specified frades that was confined to qualified 
. masters* And they wanted factorf owners to be free to hire 
gild trained journeymen if they liked—such freedom was often 
denied—because factories might pay better than the qualified 
masters. On the whole, whal they asked for was an dSsing of 
the old shoes where they pinched, not a new pair. They were 
not thinking of general principles or planning a new society. 
Few of, them took any interest in the Communism which Karl 
Marx, now aged thirty, was just beginning to preach. 

* Masters’ and journeymen’s demands for a national industrial 
rfbde died away with the failure to attain national unity; and they 
had to be content with such law as the various states chose to 
give. With the reactionary Prussian law of 1849 the masters 
were, for a time, very well content. It had an eighteenth century, 
almost a medieval, flavour. For something like seventy trades, 
including most ordinary handicrafts, the condition for setting 
up in business was either membership of a recognised Imimg, or 
proof of competence, given before a technical commission. 
Government might modify this list of trades at will. The 
employment of handicraft journeymen in factories was limited, 
in the interest of the sm&ll masters. Shopkeepers might only sell 
“handicraft wares” if they were themselves qualified masters 
of the relevant craft—an extraordinarily medieval touch. 
The sole innovation was the establishment of local trades 
councils t (Gewerberdten ), to watch over industrial conditions, 
Jooth in handicraft and factory trades, and to give advice to 
government. They never*became of much importance. 

Such legislation‘help# to explain the persistence of handicraft 
and small scale industry in modern permany. True, it did not 
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directly affect many of the more capitalistic industries, whether 
they were organised on' outwork or on factory lines, because 
they enjoyed “trade freedom.” But it must have acted to some 
extent as a drag on reorganisation in she scheduled industries. 

It was, however, tbo reactionary for universal application and, 
in spite of the excellence of Prussian administration, the system 
o’f examination before technical commissions was ofailurg. So 
much so that, twelve years liter, vrfiole districts dould be fouijd 
in which plenty of houses were being built, thougji tfcere was 
no one in the district legally qualified to build tlfem. ,f Trade 
freedom ” existed in spke of the law.' * * . 

The legal movement towards freedom was only resumed in 
the sixties. By that time the Germans stood alone among 
wester? peoples in their partial adherence to the system of 
regulation. English, French, Dutch, Belgians left men free to 
practise what trade they liked, where they liked, and hqjw they 
liked. After i860 a whole series of laws in the various fJerman 
states led up to a law of the North German Confederation of 
1869, on which the later imperial law was based. The old* 
limitations and official tests dropped. Competence was only * 
to be officially tested in the medical trades—chemists, midwives, 
nurses—and in navigation. Thus the law was modernised and 
the access to all ordinary trades freed; but not without protests 
from master craftsmen of the old school. 

So rapidly did the successive waves of economic opinion 
trample on one another in modem Germany, that the law of 
1869, the final consecration of individualism, coincided precisely 
with the foundation at the Eisenach Congress, by Liebknecht 
and Bebel, of the Social-Democratic Labour party. Govern¬ 
ment thought it had arranged that thef“roaring loom of time” , 
should weave the fashionable European fabric of the sixtks; ( 
but it was not in control of the Zeitgeist ; and suddenly in the 
pattern socialism showed clear. Thirty years earliej, when the 
word socialism was newly coined, it had been reputed with 
favour only in a safon or two at Berlin by a few men of lettest 
or learning, and by a handful of wandering journeyman who 
had learnt it $t Paris or in Switzerlanfl. Vrtien the democratic 
movement of 1848 threw jip Karl Marx and his little following 
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of Communists, they passed off the scene into exile almost 
unheeded! As yet there was litjtle in the economic life of Ger¬ 
many on which their doctrine could fasten. Then, in half a 
generation, modem industrialism gripped the German people. 
A rich and powerful bourgeoisie arose. Socialism became possible, 
not as a doctrine of intellectual' or revolutionary minorities, 
but as a ‘Amass phenomenon ”; and ■ since >in no European 
country was the labouring n»n better educated, and at the same 
time diyided by a wider social gulf from the “upper”classes, 
the possible became the adtual with astonishing speed, 

, Nothing showed outwardly durirfg the fifties. Revolutionary 
leaders were scattered over.1 the earth, in 2 ii{ich, London, the 
United States; and the police took care that no working men’s 
associations should have evert the' opportunity of considering 
revolutionary doctrine. The only form of propaganda which 
was permitted, and that reluctantly, was the cooperative pro¬ 
paganda of Schulze-Delitzsch, who shares with Raiffeisen the 
honour of starting the German cooperative movement. His 
, first sphere of activity was among the handicraftsmen of his 
* rtative (Prussian) Saxony.‘Cooperative credit associations, and 
cooperative purchase of raw material by cabinet-makers and 
shoe-makers, were his starting points, in 1849-50. By the 
sixties his work was bearing fruit, and consumers’ retail stores 
of the familiar English type ( Konsumvereine ) were being added 
to the earlier cooperative enterprises. Just as his schemes were 
becoming widely known, they and their founder came into 
conflict with the first really effective German labour movement, 
inspired and led by Ferdinand Lassalle. «. 

Lassalle, the son of a Jewish merchant from Breslau, was 
| a man of the world, a scholar, and a democrat of 1848, who cared 
profoundly for German unity, but for unity—as he once said— 
mains les dynasties. Philosophic and legal studies had led him 
to take an unfavourable view of the existing political system and 
the existyig relations between “capital* and “labour.” Con¬ 
stitutions, he argued at the time of Bismarck’s conflict with the 
young Prussian parliament in 1862-3(1 should correspond to the 
realities of economic lifi. Labour was the rising power in the 
economic world. The state should giye it political freedom and 
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die constitutional position which it deserved, a position which it 
could never abuse because, t^ing the mass of th£ people, it 
could never become a privileged class. These expressions of 
opinion led to an invitation from a Leipzig Labour Congress 
to draft the programme for a projected political party. The 
party was to guard labour interests, in opposition to the Laissez 
jaire Liberalism of the existing party of. Frogres^Fortschritts- 
partei). Lassalle’s public rfiply became the prdfession of faith 
of the General German Labour Union ( AllgememeJDeutsche 
Arbeiterverein) which issued from the Leipzig Congress. 

Schulze-Delitzseh cooperation, it was proclaimed, Was a mere 
palliative, not a permanent cure ofaocial evils. These arose from 
the “brazen law” which, under existing conditions, condemned 
the workman to a bare subsistence wage, and to exclusion from 
the benefits of economic progress. So the road to emancipation 
was to be found by the workman becoming his own employer— 
cooperative production, in short. As a transitional .pleasure, 
freely formed workmen’s productive associations ought to be 
subsidised by the state. To bring pressure on the state, workmen 
must secure the vote. That was their first task. Lassalle’s not vlr/ 
novel economic doctrine lay behind all the writings and speeches 
of his short and stormy career as* a political agitator. He died 
in Switzerland, of wounds received in a duel, on Aug. 31,1864, 
leaving behind him a living political movement among German 
working men, a movement bf which statesmen had to take 
account and by which Marxian socialists profited. It is supposed 
that his views influenced Bismarck, who knew him and said 
that he was “o«e of the cleverest and most agreeable men he 
ever met,” and, through Bismarck, helped to establish universal 
male suffrage as the basis of the electoral system for the Imperial^ 
Reichstag. The party which he had created was captured by, 
Liebknecht and Bebel, five years after his death. 

From London, and his seat in the reading room of the British 
Museum, Marx had ‘denounced Lassalle’s contemplated inter¬ 
course with the bourgeois state, which to Marx was die unclean 
thing. No good would be achieved mrtfil the “ dictatorship of the 
proletariat” was set up» Nor was Marx Very sanguine as to 
universal suffrage; for hp saw the use to which Napoleon III 
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had put it in his pUbiscites. Nor, again, did he see eye to eye 
with Lassalle in many matters pi doctirine—wage theories and 
value theories. On that side he was a controversiaily-minded 
pedant, convinced of his*own infallibility. Lastly, he despised 
Lassalie’s cooperative proposals, just as *much as Lassalle 
despised Schulze-Delitzsch’s cooperative achievements. 

Thp year-cfter Lassalle died,- Liebknecht, vrho was working 
to bring the German labour snoveihent into line with the most 
advanced section of the International (see ante , § 68), converted 
Bebel, a turnfer by trade add president of the General German 
.Labour Unioh. And so, by_politicaPmanipulation and congress 
manoeuvres, the Union disappeared; and the Eisenach Congress 
of 1869 produced the Sozialdemokratische ArbeiterparteL with 
a purely Marxian confession of faitli and a Marxian programme. 

§ 80. The growth of the Socialist party in the Reichstag, and 
Bismanck’s long struggle with socialism, are part of the general 
political,history of modem Germany. They are in place here 
only in their relation to those economic developments which 
•they directly encouraged Or retarded. By 1877, socialist candi- 
'ddtes had attracted between 9 and 10 per cent, of all the votes 
polled. Two attacks in that year on the life of the Kaiser, neither 
the act of a socialist, inflamed public opinion and gave Bismarck 
his opportunity. His “exceptional law” of 1878, against the 
socialist party, for a time achieved its purpose. Working-class 
organisation was interfered with ‘at every point. The party was 
harried, discouraged and broken up. Socialism was driven 
underground. Secretly-printed journals, meetings under false 
colours, and the apparatus of conspiracy, became indispensable. 
The results might have been foreseen. In 1880 the party Con- 
gress, which was permitted to meet, voted in favour of at- 
, tailing communism “by all means.” Hitherto the stock 
phrasing of the vote had been “ by all legal means.” Next year, 
when the police allowed working men to organise unions, 
socialists af once took the lead. Election alter election registered 
Bismarck’s failure; and before William II dropped what 
remained of the exceptional law, with the pilot who had framed 
it, the socialist vote fiad gfown from 493,000 (1877) to 1,427,000 
(1890). * 
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At that time the trade union movement, still regarded with 
the greatest suspicion, had ma^p little progress. In #895 even, 
there were only 269,000 trade unionists reported, in an occupied 
male industrial population «f nearly <8,oqp,ooo. For this the 
long hostility of government and the imperfect industrialisation 
of Germany were jointly responsible. With industrialism 
storming forward, and legal obstacles removed, th%trade union 
movement grew; but growth only became rapid ^fter 1901. A 
total membership of 1,000,000 was first reached in 1902, It had 
risen to 2,000,000 in 1906; to 3,ooo,dbo in 1909. 0 * 

With a growth scv rapid Aid recent' the Germafl trade union, 
movement of the early twentieth century was necessarily loose 
jointed. Territorial-and religious divisions had always interfered 
with c 3 hesion; and in spite of the hard work of the Social 
Democrats, these had not been overcome. The greater part of 
the organised wage earners belonged to the “free” unions, 
which were socialist in tone and were in most cases tjje work 
of socialist organisers. Out of a round 3,000,000 trade unionists 
in 1912,over 2,500,000 were “free.” The other important group . 
was that of the Christian unions, which had been founded wifh * 
the definite object of maintaining the hold of the Church on the 
workers. They were open both *to Protestant and Roman 
Catholic; but the mass of their members were Catholics. Their 
total membership in 1912 was only 345,000; but there was one 
trade at any rate in which they Competed on almost equal terms 
with the free unions. That was mining, in which 118,000 
free unionists and 77,000 Christian unionists were reported. 
Their success among the miners was due to the markedly 
Catholic character of many parts of the German Rhineland, 
and to the strength of the Church among the Polish miners, 
both in Upper Silesia, where they did nearly all the wo*k, 
and in Westphalia, whither they migrated in considerable 
numbers. 

Besides the free ancf the Christian unions, there w^p a small 
and unimportant gftup, containing in 1912 just finder 110,00% 
members, of Liberal trade unionists* enrolled in the so-called 
“Hirsch-Duncker” unions. Max Hii%ch, Vho died in 1905, 
was originally a member of that radical Party of Progress which 
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LassaHe had derided. As such, he was opposed both to state 
“interference ” and to Social Upmocrafcy. His unions took their 
stand on individualism and self help; but in course of time their 
platform was knocked Aom under them by Bismarck’s social 
legislation (see post., § 81); and though they remained more or 
less erect, their teaching no lohger carried far. They were 
strongest anong engineers and other- skilled metal workers, 
tyit were alre&dy somethingiof an‘economic curiosity. 

Not *veyy “free” unionist was of necessity an active Social 
Democrat. There were always far more “free” unionists than 
there wftre regular members of thd Socialist party. In Berlin, 
for example, in 1906, there were round afcout 250,000 “free” 
unionists; but the "politically organised” Socialists of the city 
were less than 80,000. Wbrkmen joined the free^ unions 
because they were vigorous and efficient. Once they had joined, 
the vigour and efficiency were no doubt an excellent advertise¬ 
ment fpr the socialism which their leaders professed; but, as 
in all such cases, the rank and file cared more for wage rises 
won or hours shortened than for any politico-economic principles. 
How far they even voted socialist is unknown; but the Reichs¬ 
tag elections in the principal urban areas suggest that most of 
them were ready to do so. ' 

Between 1890 and 1910, each of the three main groups of 
unions developed an elaborate central organisation. The Free 
Unions had their General CoiAmission; the Christian Unions 
their General Secretariat; the Hirsch-Duncker Unions their 
Alliance. Congresses, programmes, propaganda, trade union 
statistics, a trade union press—none of these things were 
neglected. Like the economic records of the German Govern¬ 
ment, those of the organised German workers were obviously 
the products of a people laborious, thorough, educated, fond 
of organisation for its own sake, and proud of its organising 
capacity. The published analyses of expenditure, especially 
those of jhe Free Unions, show how much money was devoted 
40 education, agitation, and the press, over*and above what was 
distributed in sick pay ^strike pay, unemployment pay, and the 
other ordinary actiVitie^ of a trade union. 

There is one form of trade union activity, and that perhaps the 
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most important, which was of slow growth in Germany— 
collective bargaining. The fact^that most unions hal from the 
start been offshoots of a great, and in employing circles intensely 
unpopular,political party combined with thg recent development 
of German industrialism, and the marked social cleavage between 
the proletariat and the “upper classes,” to make succeSsful 
collective bargains abnormally difficult of attainment. Employers 
justified their natural reluctance to^bandon wJjaPthey described 
as the good old personal relationship between master qpd man, 
by reminding themselves how much they, and th» state,Mid for 
the workers, unde{ Bi$mafck’s pioneering social*legislation of, 
the eighties. What need was there*'moreover, to recognise and 
bargain with unions whose activities cut right across all estab- 
lished'fciws and customs, uhions to which a wise government 
had assigned no part in the social scheme, which in fact it had 
branded as by nature revolutionary and unpatriotic? Tlje men, 
on their side, were disSouraged by socialistic teaching from 
entering into diplomatic relations with a foe who was shortly 
destined to be struck down, in the great day of the dictatorship* 
of the proletariat. With an unrighteous master the slave milst* 
not come to terms, it was said. 

Only in one important trade was*there a tradition of collective 
bargaining running back to the early days of modern in¬ 
dustrialism ; and this was a trade in which master and man had 
at that time stood very near <to one another. Printing is the 
trade. There had always been piece-work scales among printers. 
It is a trade in which they are very necessary; but down to the 
fifties the master had drawn them up. The earliest negotiated 
scale covered the Leipzig industry only. From ttys great 
printing centre, joint action among* both masters and men 
spread outwards. In 1873 fi rst national scale was agreed pn. 
After many difficulties it broke down, at the time of a strike 
for the nine hours’ day, in 1891. Both sides suffered for lack of 
a scale during the fiv^succeeding years; so that after its revival 
in 1896 the scale \tas never again allowed to lapse, lit becan^p 
a model for other Germsyi trades, aac^for the printing trade in 
other countries. . 

Collective 'bargaining # occurred sporadically, during the 
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seventies and eighties, in various trades allied to printing—type* 
casting, b&kbinding, and so o%-and in some other piece-work 
handicrafts, such as pottery and glove making. Ira time-work 
trades it was rare b®fore#the late nineties. Even in 1898, there 
were only 37 negotiated local wage lists for masons. As the 
figures of trade union membership show* a really widespread 
system of collective bargains was difficult before the twentieth 
century! And'uryil 1899, th* will tt> bargain and sign a binding 
treaty vjas generally lacking on the men’s side. In that year, 
the cofiective'bargain was for the first time officially recognised 
,as desirable,‘by a Trade'Union Cbngress^t Frankfurt. Five 
years earlier the fashion in* Congress circle's had been to call it 
a cuckoo’s egg, laid by liberals in the trade union nest. But now 
the unions felt stronger, and more' able to treat with cdfobina- 
tions of employers as equals. Moreover they had wasted their 
funds .in a relatively unproductive strike campaign, between 
1895 anji 1899, and wanted a period for recuperation. 

The change of front may perhaps be traced in part to the 
.decay of pure Marxian dogma among German socialist leaders 
* dhring the nineties. “ Revisionism,” the teaching of those who 
wished to rub off the awkward angles of the official creed and 
who were not prepared to' endorse all Marx’s prophesyings, 
was in the air. In 1899 Edward Bernstein issued his critical 
Postulates of Socialism. The preface is dated from London, and 
the book is in accord with thfc less intransigent teaching of 
English Labour and Fabianism. It reflects also the difficulty 
of adjusting Marxian doctrine, about the inevitable concentration 
of capital in fewer hands, to the facts of a country three-quarters 
of which continued to be owned by peasants. In their rise to 
the rank of a national party, the Social Democrats were forced 
to .consider the peasant problem; and the more open minds 
among them frankly admitted, as did Dr David in his Socialism 
and Agriculture (1903), that in agricultural matters Marx was 
all wrongs And, even although the caurse'of German history was 
^indicating sohie of Marx’s industrial fordbasts triumphantly, 
such minds could not cqpseal from themselves the fact that the 
position of the wagd earrfcr was not deteriorating; and Marx had 
foretold, or at least was believed to, have foretold, a growing 
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wretchedness until the day erf expropriation and the “ abolition 
of wage slavery.” 

Trade unionists were not all moulded by, or even interested 
in, socialist doctrine; far from it. It would be a mistake therefore 
to overrate the difect results of these doctrinal developments. 
But at the least they are significant of that more accommodating 
temper, one of whose manifestations was tjie growthof collfctive 
bargaining. Probably the disire t<* share in the Apidly growing 
prosperity of the Empire, round about the turn of tjje centuries, 
had much more to do with the ne\t policy thaif any growing 
doubts as to wage doctrine or the coming of the*Martcian Day. 
of Judgment. Be 5 iat as it may," from the date of a famous 
building trades bargain for Greater Berlin in June 1899, 
negotiated wage scales spread rapidly in the older handicrafts. 
In the twentieth century they spread in the factory industries 
too. For a few years the leading industrialists stubbornly 
opposed the movement. Their foremost association, the 
Zentralverband Deutschet Industrieller , denounced the dangers of 
collective bargaining in 1905. This the men naturally took as. 
a challenge; and a fresh period of strikes and lockouts set in* * 

After that, the pressure of the unions, the growing desire of 
the public and of the governments for industrial .peace, the 
arguments of social reformers, and some shifting of opinion 
among the industrialists themselves, brought about a change. 
Between 1906 and 1914, the Collective bargain was beginning 
to take a place in German industry, comparable with the place 
it had begun to take in British industry a whole generation 
earlier. 

§81. In the year 1911 there were 13,600,000 people in 
Germany insured against sickness and invalidity. Of these , 
327,000 had effected their insurance through societies conneated , 
mththelnnungen, or modernised gilds (see ante, §79). The figures 
indicate the final result of two legislative efforts of the^Bismarckian 
age—the effort to protect»the handicraftsman apingt some of 
the dangers of modern industrialism, by adaptation of a medieval 
institution; and the effort to proteet»wage earners in general 
against other dangers^ byapplying the*typically modem method 
of insurance. 
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The* North German trade law of 1869 had finally set up 
“trade freedom” in the north.# It h^d swept away all sorts of 
odd survivals in the minor states. In Mecklenburg, for example, 
country people wer^still'bbliged, id 1868, to grind their com at 
the panorial mill, and to buy all beer drunlf at marriage-feasts 
and wakes from the official brewers of the nearest town. Bad 
trade, apd growing industrialism, during the" seventies, made 
s?me conservative thinkers repent’’of the adoption of this law 
by the Empire. They wanted to protect the skilled craftsman by 
giving him special rights and privileges. Bismarck resisted the 
•more thoroughgoing medieval proposals;/but he was quite 
willing to give a little help tb the Innungen. By a series of laws 
from 1878 to 1886, “trade freedom” wa& very appreciably 
modified in their interests. Xh£ avowed objects were to Maintain 
the craftsman’s “trade pride”; to strengthen his competitive 
power#by raising the level of technjcal education and skill; 
and—with these ends in view—to regulate apprenticeship 
thoroughly. Restrictions placed upon the employment of 
•apprentices by masters odtside the Innungen, led to an indirect 
compulsion to belong to an Innung, very near akin to the 
absolute compulsion of medieval town law. 

In the eighties these modern gilds were by no means in¬ 
significant. There were over 9000 of them in 1886; and in 
Berlin, out of 35,000 master craftsmen, 13,000, employing 
40,000 journeymen and apprentices, were gildsmen. In 1890, 
about a quarter of the master craftsmen of the whole Empire 
were so enrolled; but the majority of them lived east of the Elbe. 
The main strength of the gilds was naturally in trades which in 
all countries lie outside the scope of large scale production— 
butchers, smiths, wheelwrights, cabinet makers, glaziers, 
plumbers. But, in the eighties, it was hoped that they might 
maintain craftsmanship in many trades which were subse¬ 
quently invaded by the factory system, f such as tailoring and 
bootmakisg. <■ 

r During the twenty years from 1890 to 1910, the critical years 
of German industrialism* die gilds made little headway, though 
government did its test to help them. -In the nineties they were 
inactive. Of 68 Berlin gilds, in 1895,only 30 ran trade schools; 
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though the running of a trade school was supposed to he one 
of their main objects. They wgre often poor; and %ey were 
generally v«ry reluctant to spend much money on any but the 
most obvious purposes. They were frequently unpopular among 
the masters themselves. Yet all this did not prevent their leaders 
from asking for wider powWs and stricter monopoly. T*hey 
ascribed the partial failure to their voluntary character* and 
pressed for compulsory membership and cocifflilsory contri¬ 
butions. A law of 1897 met them halfway, by giving local 
authorities power to sanction compulsory organisations, but 
only among masters who regularly efnployed joufneyfcen and • 
apprentices. Within the next sev«n years, nearly 3000 such 
compulsory gilds were sanctioned; and by 1904, the latest 
year fcii* which detailed figures <are available, nearly half the 
gilds of Germany were compulsory. 

The figures of that year indicate their final position.»Their 
total membership was nearly 500,000; and their real homes were 
old Prussia, Silesia and Saxony. They had no hold south of the 
Main, and no strong hold in the west. «It was reckoned that they 
included about 50 per cent, of the independent master craftsmen 
of Prussia, and from 3 5-40 per cent, for the whole Empire. They 
had done something to maintain th£ “trade pride” and skill of 
their members; but very little to solve the typical industrial 
problems of the age; and they were at their strongest where 
those problems were present ift their least acute form. In no 
case did they include any large proportion of the working class. 
The 5000 gild members of the Cologne district, and the 27,000 
gild members of IJerlin, were not the representative workpeople 
of those cities. 

The craftsman question never interested Bismarck greatly— 
not at any rate after his earliest days. Nor was he much interested 
in factory legislation of the original English type, that is, the 
compulsory improvement of factory conditions, and^the regula¬ 
tion of factory hours By thg state. Perhaps the Junkeg’s horror 
of interference froirf outside with the affairs of his estate, and* 
“his” people, made him appreciate % factory owner\point 
of view. He feared also that interference between master and 
men might encourage ihdujtrial strife. After experimenting with 
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it, he let it slide into the background; with the result that down 
to the Cerent century Germany was behind England in this 
work, a work which might have been expected to prove thoroughly 
congenial to the German governing temper. 

Bismarck neglected it the more readily, because of his con¬ 
viction that what the modem wage earner most needed, and 
would most^ppreciate, was security against the vicissitudes of 
an increasingly uncertain v^prld. He would have liked to see 
every perm an workman insured against sickness, accident, 
unemployment, and old age. Unemployment insurance he 
, never tackled; but in the other branches of insurance Imperial 
Germany was the pioneer,among nations. Bismarck and his 
advisers had some foundations to build cm. Benefit societies 
of various sorts were common in the north. In the south, there 
was a system of parish sick relief for farm servants on the 
insurance principle. The gilds had their sick and burial clubs. 
And arpong the miners of the Harz, an ancient type of benefit 
society had developed into an insurance scheme to which both 
„ the working miner and his employer contributed. But all this 
did not greatly ease the gigantic labour of creating a national 
insurance system. 

An act imposing on employers liability for expenses arising 
from all accidents, not due to the workman’s fault, had been 
passed in 1871. The act had led to many disputes; so, when the 
question of national insurance was taken up, at the close of the 
decade, it was decided to incorporate accident insurance in the 
national system. 

The system took another decade to complete. Landmarks in 
its progress are the sick insurance act of 1883; the accident 
insurance act of 1884; and the old age and invalidity insurance 
aot of 1888. In the first of these acts, an attempt was made to 
utilise every possible type of existing association which might 
appeal to any class of insurable persons—benefit societies; gild 
sick clubs; factory sick clubs. The chief new types created 
( were the local association ( Ortskrankenkassl ) and the communal 
insurance fund (Gemeiryi*krankenver$icherung ), the latter being 
an outgrowth from the south Germap parish insurance system. 
These new types eventually predominated. Twenty-eight years 
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later (1911), when the insurance law was codified, thSy dealt 
with nearlyj),000,000 di# of 43,600,000 insured persons; the 
local associations alone having 7,200,000 members. Factory 
associations at that time had 3400,ocxAnembers. So only these 
three types were rfally of national importance. ( 

To all these fund* and associations both wage earner and 
employer contributed; and both were given representation on 
the management. The scheme was bt first purely industrial. From 
Bismarck’s day to 1911, however, fresh types of contributors 
were constantly being added. In This latter fear domestic 
servants, agriculture labourers, anc^casual workers wire com-' 
pulsorily included for the first timS; and an act was passed for 
insurance of salaried persons ( Angestellte). The 1911 acts came 
into forSb on January 1,1914. * , 

The burden of accident insurance, under the law of 1884, was 
to rest upon employers; {hough, for the first thirteen weeks of 
disablement through accident, itwas to be carried by theaickness 
insurance system. Thus the two systems were linked together. 
For accident insurance proper, employers were brigaded bj ‘ m 
trades and districts; and workpeople had no share in control 
because they made no contribution to the cost. 

Like sick insurance, old age insurance was made contributory, 
master and man each paying half, the state paying the whole 
during the years of military service. Therefore only people in 
receipt of regular wages benefite'd by it. The method of payment 
adopted was that of cards stamped by the employer, and corre¬ 
sponding wage deductions made by him,* as in the English sick 
insurance schema*. The old age pensions accrued at seventy. 
They varied in amount from just under 2 s. to just over 4s. a 
week, according to the scale of contribution. The system was 
managed officiaHy, not through the more or less representative 
sickness insurance associations. 

As might have been anticipated from the date of its creation, 
during the currency^ o? Bismarck’s “ exceptional Jawi’ against 
Socialism, and from Bismarck’s frank avowal of its aim—to* 
reconcile the working man*to existing ^cfciety and the Empire— 
the insurance cpde was 4 not at first welcomed by Socialists. But 
in the more tolerant atmesphere of the twentieth centujy’s 
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fiat the undoubted popularity of it* principles among 

working mVn led most Sorialisfc leadqrt and writers to confine 
♦fcrir criticisms, which were numerous and often pertinent, to 
questions of scales, ages, tod democratic control of the insurance 
machinery. The principles, they admitted, *were “foundation 
walls,” upon which even a Socialist might rightly build. 



CHAPTER »II 


COMMUNICATIONS COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL 
ORGANISATION IN THE RAILWAY AGE. 

§ 82. The*railway system ol Western Europe tyas flocked 
out, in the more highly developed countries, by 1850. Bf 1870, 
its main lines werq, completed everywhere, eveif in tountries. 
where the start had* been late and«slow, like Italy and Spain. 

The Pyrenees had been turned at both ends; the Alps had been 
pierced «t the Mont Cenis, Jnd erossed over the relatively low 
saddle of the Brenner. Trieste was linked to Vienna, Prag, 
Dresden and Hamburg. The rails were being pushed for into 
Switzerland. Plans were’ in hand for the tunnelling of the 
St Gothard, where work began in 1872. Already the time was 
in sight when German coal would be dragged through the Alps 
to the coalless plains of Lombardy. 0 
From 1870 onwards, the geographical history of railway 
construction is a local and specialised story. It is the story of 
a network of ever increasing density, with now and then the 
completion of some specially significant line, either within the 
West European economic area like the St Gothard and, much 
later, the Simplon, or linking that area to eastern points—to 
Constantinople, Salonica or Vladivostok. In this later period, 
a country’s railway development is gauged not by single lines 
opened but by the density and efficiency of its whole network, 
in relation to its area, population, and resources. For the whole 
period 1850-1910 the table below gives some crude comparative 
facts. A fine comparison would require, among other things, 
the amount of single and double track. The figures are those of 
kilometres of line opeft fo% traffic at the various da^s. They 

‘ Germany * Switzer- United 

Belgium France (1871 area) Italy Jjpain Holland land Kingdon 
1850 900 3,000 6,000 400 *28 a 176 10,500 

1870 3,000 17,500 i9jjoo» 6,000 5*500 1,400 1,400 24,500 

1890 5.000 36,5bo 43,*000 13,000 10,000 2,500 3,000 33.00° 

1910 8,500 49,500 61,000* 17,000 15,000 3,000 4,500 1 38,000 
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include some narrow gauge line in all countries and a great 
deal in Belgium. ' t 

The 1850 figures show how little construction had been under¬ 
taken at that tim£ oulSide Belgium, France and Germany. 
Thf Austro-Hungarian Empire, however, had 1500 kilometres 
open. The Russian Empire had only 500.' They show, too, the 
rapid GermSm, and the rather slow French; building of the 
forties, referred' to in an Earlier chapter. The_, 1870 figures 
indicant with what success the Second Empire had made good 
the leeway; l)ow Belgium retained h,er position as the best served 
country of Europe, in proportion to her .size; and how Italy 
and Spain, Holland and 'Switzerland, took their places as 
railway countries. In 1890 France, Germany, Italy and Switzer¬ 
land have all rather more than doubled their mileage sifxce 1870, 
and Holland is almost satiated. In the next twenty years 
Belgiiim, never losing her position, adds relatively more to her 
network than any other country; and France falls very little 
behind Germany in her rate of addition. Spain remains ill- 
fyimished to the end; ancj Italy makes less progress than might 
perhaps have been expected after 1890. But in both countries 
geographical conditions are specially hostile, in Spain the high 
ungrateful table land, and in Italy the difficult spine of the 
narrow peninsula and the lack of mineral areas. 

§ 83. The doublings of the French and German systems, in 
thetwenty years from 1870 to 1890, were accompanied by im¬ 
portant developments in the field of railway policy, developments 
connected in France with the name of Freycinet and in Germany, 
like all other important events of those years, with that of 
Bismaftk. Those years also saw a change of policy in Belgium. 

There had been constant complaints, during the later years 
oV the Second Empire, that the great companifcs were reluctant 
to develop out of the way districts by constructing lines which 
were not likely to prove remunerative The government had 
therefore subsidised a number of small ( new companies, es¬ 
pecially in the west and south-west. It had also authorised the 
departments to shoulder* part of the financial burden of local 
lines, whether undertaken by local companies .or by the great 
companies. Occasionally, when companies could not be found 
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for particular projects which were considered to be “ofrpublic 
utility,” the state itself* had parted operations, a# it had in 
similar circumstances during the early days of the railroads 
(see ante, § 38). 

Like all other imperial institutions, the railway system was 
saddled by public opinion with part responsibility for the colllpse 
of 1870. Transport had .certainly failed; hut whether the blame 
attached to the companies *or toyhe War Qffifce is an open 
question. Men who had striven to organise national defence, 
and yet had been forced to accept defeat, naturally concentrated 
their criticism on defects in the national equipmdht. A leader,, 
both in defence and criticism, was <?ambetta’s understudy, the 
engineer Freycinet? The governments of the early seventies 
set to \fork feverishly to improve the railway network. A law 
of 1875 authorised the construction of 2000 km. of subsidiary 
lines by the state, leaving the method of working then# to be 
determined later. In spite of the loss of 800 km. o£ line in 
the ceded provinces, the amount of line open for traffic had 
increased, between 1870 and 1875* from 17,500 to nearly 
22,000 km. • 

But many of the smaller companies, authorised between 1865 
and 1875, were in difficulties. Some turned to their big neigh¬ 
bours and came to terms with them. The powerfuf Northern 
Company absorbed several, without finding it necessary to ask 
assistance from the state. But parliament was suspicious of the 
great companies. Grievances as to railway rates were constantly 
cropping up; and when the Orleans line proposed to imitate 
the Northern, but asked for a guarantee of interest on the un¬ 
productive lines which it intended to take over, permission 
was refused by the chambers, unless st were accompanied by 
an amount of state control over rates which the company was 
not prepared to accept. The upshot was that the state took over 
2600 km. of western and south-western lines itself. This was 
in 1877. 

Next year Freycftiet, then minister of publi? works, cam% 
forward with his giganti* scheme ferrfhe completion of “the 
national equipment.” It was a questiofi not*merely of railways, 
but of canals, harbours", roads and all the machinery of transport. 
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The original railway project was for 4500 km. of new lines. But 
the chambers were in a mood of enthusiasm, and the law in its 
final form provided for no less than 8800 km., a 5* per cent, 
addition to the networks as it had* been in 1870. It was not 
proposed that all the lines should be undertaken at once, or that 
any'of them should necessarily be'undertaken by the state; but 
the pressure rtf opinion and jealousy of the great companies led 
t$ rapid building without tfceir cooperation; and whenever a 
new coiypapy could not be created, or a weak company collapsed, 
the burden fell on the mirfistry of public works. By 1882 it was 
• responsible for 16,000 km. of line, either, working or under 
construction, and its financial position was getting desperate; 
for nearly all its lines were of the -non-productive class. Also 
they were scattered all over the country, mixed up with those 
of the great companies. Only in the south-wesf was there a 
fairly compact block of government lines. Thus the “third 
network ” as the new lines were called, was a most unprofitable 
proposition. 

> In 1883 the government cut its losses and came to terms with 
' tKe companies, by what were known to their critics as the 
“scoundrelly conventions.” The alternative, which had con¬ 
siderable support, would have been the buying out of all the 
companies, and a complete state system. For the financial 
operations involved in such a scheme the state was not prepared. 
There had been a commercial coliapse and a sharp fall in revenue 
during 1882. Money was hard to raise, and the government was 
glad to be relieved of .what has been called the nightmare of 
having to complete the Freycinet plan single*handed. By the 
“scoundrelly conventions” the companies agreed to take over 
the greater part of the “Vhird network,” finished or unfinished, 
and incorporate it in their systems. The state retained its block 
of railway territory lying in the triangle Tours, Nantes, Bor¬ 
deaux, and 4 linked it to Paris by securing running rights over 
the lines pf the Orleans and Western Companies. An odd and 
somewhat undignified arrangement for the sovereign Republic. 
The companies were to. find part ofithe money for the com¬ 
pletion of the third network, and were to provide all the rails, 
rolling stock, and working capital. As none of them except the 
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Western now needed to draw upon the government guarantee 
of dividends, which was.part of the system worked out under .the 
Second Empire (see ante , § 38), they undertook to hasten the 
repayment of the sums previously adyancgd by the state, or to 
set off against these sums expenses which they were now 
incurring in connection with the third network. « 

The occasion, was taken to simplify the extraordinarily com¬ 
plex system of railway finance. TSj^ere were no longer, *as'under 
the Franqueville agreements of 1859, to be separate accounts 
and separate bargains with the state for the differMit'* networks.” 
From its single aqpoupt dhch company was to»pay^ first, its 
debenture interest and sinking fund charges; second, a dividend 
limited so long as«the company remained in any way indebted 
to the state. If it did not esfrn enough to meet these charges, the 
state guarantee came again into operation. When any company 
had finally cleared itself of all debt, surplus earnings above the 
statutory dividend were* to be shared between it and tfie state, 
as under the Franqueville agreements. Finally, the new con¬ 
ventions were all timed to expire between 1950 and i960. 

When these conventions were negotiated, the terminatiors ofi 
the state’s liability under the guarantee system was confidently 
anticipated. But dull trade and falling prices in the late eighties 
and early nineties drove all the six great companies', except the 
Northern, back on the guarantee. The P.-L.-M., the strongest 
company after the Northern, had only a few bad years and needed 
no assistance after 1895. The Orleans line was self-supporting 
from 1898; the Eastern, after two good,years in 1899-1906 and 
two rather bad pnes in 1901-2, became self-supporting in 1903. 
In 1904 the Southern followed, and in 1905, for thejSrst time 
under the Third Republic, repayments from the companies were 
greater than outgoings under the guarantee scheme. All,the* 
while the Western was drawing on the guarantee. In 1908-9 
the government decided to exercise its right to buy the line, a 
right always reserved in tjte conventions, since theUe seemed no 
prospect that the Western would ever repay its debts. Othgr 
considerations also cam* into play* Xta Western was adjacent 
to the state system, anduts acquisition wotfld bring “tfie state” 
into Paris. Nationalisation was a popular word. The Western 
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could bought cheap, as under the concessions the purchase 
pripe was determined by the earnings, and it had never been 
a good earner. ' *. 

So the French railway system sfood in 1909-14. The two 
strongest lines were paying well. They had cleared off their debts 
to the state; and the long deferred day when it would share in 
their profits ,seemed to be drawing near.JThe three weaker lines 
were, ont the balance, in process of paying back their debts, 
though occasionally, in a bad year, the guarantee came into 
play. T 5 e weakest of all had just become state property, but 
there had hardly been time to test state management. Nor would 
an experiment made on this .particular system alone have been 
quite fair to the state. 

§ 84. It has been seen that between 1850 and 1870 the con¬ 
struction of state lines in Belgium had ceased. That of private 
lines had gone forward rapidly; and the state had been engaged 
in active competition with the compa'nies (see ante, § 37), to 
the detriment of its railway budget and the confusion of railway 
rates. There was much foreign capital invested in the Belgian 
'railways; and the events di 1870-1, when her neutrality was 
threatened, brought home to her the political risks of this 
arrangement. There were 'also economic disadvantages in 
leaving the' rates to be influenced by foreign directors. So 
economic and political considerations combined to suggest a 
reversion to the original policy of government ownership and 
Uniform rates. The reversion was not hurried. For a generation 
the state continued to buy out private lines as opportunity 
offered. There were heavy buyings in 1871-3, \jjhich more than 
doubled the state system. By 1880 nearly three-quarters of the 
main lines were in government hands. But one important 
' conjpany, the West Flanders, serving Bruges, Courtrai, Menin, 
Ypres and Poperinghe, was only purchased in 1906 and taken 
over for state working in 1908. The few main lines then re¬ 
maining in p'rivate hands were insigijifica’nt, except the Givet- 
Dinant-Namur J Li£ge section of the great Meuse valley trunk 
lme which belonged to ^he, Nord Beige Company. The state 
had beeh able to reduce and codify ra{es and charges, to offer 
excellent facilities, and to make experiments in the cheap 
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carriage of passengers which were studied with interest in all 
countries. So far as it» financial statements can b« tested,, it 
appears toj&ve done this' at least without loss to the taxpayer. 
Certainly, in the twentieth century, jailw^y receipts covered 
interest and sinking fund on the capital expended. Whether 
there was a small deficit or % small profit on the working ex¬ 
penses was disputed. . 

Owing to Belgium’s position aiyl to the carrjtng oift of the 
original intention of her state-made railway system—Jo make 
of her a great land of transit—special through import a reexport 
rates were always proijiinlnt in her rate books,* especially so, 
after 1890, when the industrial expahsion of her neighbours was 
being rapidly accelerated, and the competition of Antwerp with 
Rotterdem, Bremen, Hambdrg and Havre was becoming keener. 

A unique feature of the Belgian system of transport was the 
network of light railways created after 1880 to meet th$ needs . 
of the densest population in Europe. They were usually of 
metre gauge and followed the lines of the roads. Such a system 
was advocated in the seventies; but*as it did not attract the, 
ordinary commercial investor,a special organisation,the Natiorftl • 
Society for Local Railways, was created to promote them in 
1885. It was in close touch with the governments, central and 
local, which held a large part of its shares. It had no monopoly; 
but in fact it did most of the work of construction, and that at 
an amazing pace. In 1888 only 439 km. of these light railways 
existed. There were 1600 km. in 1898 and 3200 km. in 1908. ’ 
Nearly xooo km. were authorised but qpt built in 1908. They 
were in hand du(ing the next six years; with the result that the 
Belgian railway network, which had always been deqger than 
that of any other country, was steadily increasing in relative 
density, down to 1914. But whether this was all gain is doubted, m 
in view of the contemporary developments in road traction. 

§ 85. The activity of the private companies, which built and 
worked a great part of the^ German railways during the fifties 
and sixties,*is one 9 f the most conclusive prooft of the rapitj 
accumulation of capital in Germany during the early railway 
age. A fast growing population and th« decaty of rural industries 
provided the 'necessary labour. The decade 1865-75 saw the 
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completion of the essential main lines. It was not all due to 
German thrift. A considerably part'of the French war in¬ 
demnity found its way into railway securities after 1871. “You 
may say,” wrote a Germin economist in 1903, “that by way of 
war indemnity France finished off our maih railway network 
for Sis 1 .” Meanwhile the acquisition by 1 Prussia of the state 
systepis of Hpnover, Hesse-Cassel and Nassau,'and the acquisi¬ 
tion by‘the Efhpire of over #800 kin. of line from the French 
Eastern# Cqmpany in Alsace-Lorraine, had raised the whole 
question of railway owneAhip. The application by the railway 
.administfatioh in Alsace-Lorraine of an exceedingly simple— 
for permanent use, an impossibly simple—goods tariff had 
brought forward the question of reformed failway rates. Rates 
were necessarily complex and inconsistent, in conseqflence of 
the varied policies hitherto pursued by the component parts 
of the,new Empire. It contained not merely imperial lines, 
state linfs, and private lines; but privately-owned lines managed 
by states and state-owned lines managed by private companies. 
. Twenty years earlier at*least, Bismarck, not yet in office, had 
* played with the notion of a universal state-owned system as a 
means to German unification. Had he been a dictator in 1871 
he would probably have decided at once for imperial ownership, 
on political, strategic and economic grounds. But it was certain 
that Bavaria, who had been brought into the Empire with some 
difficulty, would not sacrifice Her railway independence; and 
during the early seventies free trade and private enterprise 
economics, still strong in the official and commercial worlds, 
were an obstacle to nationalisation even in Prussia. He had 
to content himself for the moment with the creation, in 1873, 
t of an Imperial Railway Office to co-ordinate the construction, 
t equipment, and working of the various systems. It was given 
private instructions to draft an imperial railway law; but 
none of its early drafts were discussed in the Reichstag, though 
one got ag far as the Federal Counail in'1879. Meanwhile the 
^Prussian government was authorised to Jffer all‘lines in its 
possesion for sale to the 'Empire. But it never offered them. 

During the trade degression of the late seventies criticism 

* Sombart, Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert, p. 282. 
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of private railway management grew in unofficial circles. The 
indemnity had begotteff some feckless enterprise, #ith conse¬ 
quent disappointment and loss. The corn-growing squires of 
the east grumbled at the “ penetrationcatea*” by which Russian 
grain was moved dieaply over the eastern lines into the heart of 
the country. A people well Educated in military affairs affjjre- 
ciated the strategic argument for state management, especially 
after the diplomatic rapprocfliemeV between Frahce and Rusqja 
in 1875-8 had raised the spectre of a war ou twq frqpts. To 
Bismarck, the rush by railway to the tdwns was both economically 
and politically ominous, fie hoped* most vainl/ as ft proved, 
that a more thorough state control might in some way be utilised 
to keep men on the*land and away from urban socialism. Public 
opiniorftwas now ripening and He decided to act. His working 
hand was the minister of commerce, von Maybach. 

In 1879 Ae Prussian^ government bought up 5000»km. of • 
private lines, the property of six strong companies. .In 1882 
seven companies, with a kilometrage of over 3000, were bought 
out; in 1884 ten companies with neafly 4000. New concessions 
to companies for important lines ceased. So the main part'of* 
the work was done; though purchases went on for another 
twenty years, during which twenty-five lesser companies, with 
a kilometrage of 3400, handed over their property to the state. 
Many of these lines, like some of the earlier Prussian state lines, 
ran across non-Prussian teAitory. Arrangements for joint 
ownership were in some cases entered into, as when Prussia 
and Hesse Darmstadt joined in 1896 to buy out the greatest 
surviving private line in Germany, the Hessian Ludwigsbafm 
nearly 700 km. in length. In every case the Prussian government 
took over the management, as it did also on several lines where t 
it was not even part-proprietor, such as the Main-Neckar iine . 
in Baden. 

The results of thirty years’ railway buying in JPrussia were 
as follows: • , 

• • * . 

1879 1909 * 

State lines ... * ... 5300 tm. 37400 km., 

Private lines worked by * 

the State •. 3900 — 

Private lines ... • ... 9400 *900 
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The^length of all German railways in 1909 was jilst over 
60,000 km> of which 2200 kn?. was -narrow gauge. Besides 
Prussia’s 37,400 km. of state lines, there were 17,000km. owned 
by Bavaria and other large states. There were only 3600 km. of 
private standard gauge lines in all the Empire, and none of the 
owrtng companies controlled any l'oute of first-rate importance. 

It was not surprising that foreigners constantly spoke of the 
German state iailways, wherein fact no such thing existed. The 
Prussia? rajlway. department owned more than two-thirds of 
the min lines 1 in the Empire. It was the near neighbour of the 
^Imperial “Railway Office and, subject to certain rather stubborn 
differences with Bavaria, was generally able to put its policy 
through. That policy was, on the whole, a conspicuous success. 
When lines were bought, pro-vision was regularly ma«le for a 
sinking fund to pay off the capital burden; and although new 
constriction was constantly adding to the aggregate railway 
debt, ffip financial position was always sound. Rates were 
unified and systematised throughout the Empire; for this was 
,a matter within the competence of the Imperial Office. Hopes 
‘ foV a goods tariff of transparent simplicity, which had been 
common when the work of nationalising began, had however 
been disappointed. Crude abuses and inequalities soon dis¬ 
appeared; but year by year, from 1880, the tariff became more 
complex, as its administrators came to terms with reality. The 
railways were made subservient tt> the national economic policy. 
Special rates for imports, to divert through European traffic 
from neighbouring countries, and for exports, to help German 
foreign trade, reintroduced and extended over a very wide field 
that principle of two or more prices for the same service, ac¬ 
cording to “what the traffic will bear,” which reformers had 
treated, at one time, as a typical bad product of-private owner¬ 
ship. Latterly a very large proportion of the traffic was carried 
under the “exceptional tariff.” 

Another promise of the early daj$ was also unfulfilled, but 
apparently with the consent of those most Competent to judge. 
The state, it had been said,-will not aim at profit like a common 
capitalist. If it has* a sufplus, it will lower charges or increase 
facilities. In fact the state made profits and kept them. They 
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had the advantage, from the point of view of the government, 
that they accrued without pjirliamentary vote. The public 
acquiesced because they meant so much less taxation. The 
service which yielded diem was ad^iittqflly efficient. Most 
Germans countednt the most efficient in the world, so that no 
users of the railways felt th£t they were being overcharged for 
an inferior artiole. , , 

The strategic consequences ot.Prussian qptienalisatioh and 
imperial control do not call for discussion. But the rigid > milita?y 
discipline enforced on the railway personnel should b£ noted. 
“Post and railway,” » German wfote, were “mnl^the civil 
sections of the army.” Their diradtors, at any rate in Prussia, 
were not infrequently generals. And there were few facts 
more significant than that’in these two services were placed 
“three-quarters of a million men who stood stiff at attention 
when their superior spoke to them 1 .” These facts explained 
in part the excellent method and punctuality of the service. 
They were responsible also for the complete absence of any 
railway labour movement, comparable with those which wer^ 
developing in France and England during the early years* of* 
the twentieth century. A four years’ war, that was lost, and a 
political revolution were necessary before the Prussian railway¬ 
man struck. 

§ 86. Far down the railway age, the extent to which railway 
systems were supplemented by fully developed road systems 
varied greatly from country to country. The “national” roads 
of France, that is to say her first-grad^ highways, amounted to 
34,000 km. in *840. The corresponding roads in all Prussia 
a year later measured no more than 10,000 km. France was 
developing her third- and fourth-grade roads between 1840 and 
i860, her first-grade roads requiring very little addition through-* 
out the century. Prussia’s period of greatest activity in building 
roads of the national type was from 1845 t0 *870. Very little 
was done in her Easfern grovinces until after 185c?. Conditions 
of travel Prussian Poland during the early fifties resembled 
those of Western Germany in the Nappleonic age (see ante , § 26) 

. • * * 

1 Sombart, Jhe deutsfhe Volkswirtschqft im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert , 

p. 32°- • 
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or of England in the reign of Queen Anne. It took, for instance, 
over eleven hours for a goods,waggon to cover the 25 or 26 
English miles between Posen, the capital, and Gnestn. If this 
was the situation near gie capital/»that further afield can be 
imagined. When steam power was coming into use in Poland, 
boilers despatched from Western*'Germany were dragged by 
teams of four and twenty horses; yet the boiler of the fifties was 
not heavy. S" ' 

After,18^0, the differences in road equipment among the 
leading*nation? rapidly diminished; though Italy long remained 
backward, in spite of the excellence’ of her road engineers and 
the incomparable experience which her navvies had acquired 
at home and abroad. Spain never came into«the same economic 
group as her neighbours. But exact comparisons cannot be 
made, because of all statistics those of roads are the least satis¬ 
factory. There is no standard type even for the first grade; they 
vary from a Flemish pave to the Brighton road, the Comiche, 
or the magnificent mountain roads of Norway. For the lower 
grades, the statistics of individual countries are confused and 
defective; international comparisons are worthless. But it is 
probable that what is true of France is approximately true also 
of Germany and other well developed countries—namely that, 
by the early eighties, the length of roads of all grades kept in 
tolerable order was within 10-20 per cent, of the figure reached 
thirty years later; and that not until the motor-transport age 
of the twentieth century did standards of grading and surface, 
on the best roads anywhere, get much beyond those of Telford, 
Macadam, and the engineers of the first Napoleon. 

The late completion of a full road network in Germany is one 
of the many reasons for»the lateness and rapidity of her final 
industrial development. It illustrates also what has been called 
the “colonial” character of the economic evolution of at least 
her eastern provinces (see ante, § 39). 

On the continent, as in England, ,the early successes of the 
railway led to some neglect of canals and river navigation. The 
active canal building of r the Restoration and July Monarchy 
periods "in France ended in 1847, though projects at that time 
in hand were naturally completed. But, unlike England, France 
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soon resumed work on inland navigation. When the government 
of Napoleon III turned towafds free trade in i860, it was 
deemed expedient to give all possible assistance to home 
industry. Therefore canals and canalised risers were improved 
and modernised; but not many important new enterprises were 
undertaken, except canalisation work on France’s chief inland 
water routes—the Seinq, the Marne, and the Yonpo. This work 
continued after 1870, in spite oi # financial difficulties? and in 
1874 the Assembly sanctioned a new canal to join die fjaone to 
the Meuse, the Canal de l’Est. • . • 

Freydnet’s great prpgntmme of'“national equipment” in 
1878-9 was the starling point for alt subsequent developments. 
Canals were to be standardised into two classes, so as to facilitate 
through* communication without transhipment. Hitherto, as 
in England, the great variety of canal types had blocked through 
traffic. Two thousand kilometres of new canals were scheduled 
for construction; but only a few hundreds were put jn hand. 
In spite of financial obstacles, the standardisation of the first- 
grade canals went steadily forward, and was almost completed, 
by the end of the century. They we/e given a minimum depth * 
of 2 metres, and their locks a minimum length of 38-50 metres. 
The improvement of the rivers wtnt on pari passu with that 
of the canals, and was really more important. 

The Freydnet programme resembled the double-tracking of 
a railway line. Its main results were shown not in the length of 
canal opened but in the increased traffic carried on canals and 
canalised rivers. There were 4560 km. pf canals open in 1869, 
and only 4850 Jn 1900. There were some additions in the 
twentieth century which brought the figure to nearly 5000; 
but when 1914 came the chief new enterprise, the Canal of the 
North, still lay unfinished and dry between Moeuvres %nd 
Bourlon Wood. But the (metric) tonnage loaded on to river and 
canal boats had grown from 21,000,000 in 1886, when the 
Freydnet programing wa| still young, to 29,500,000 in 1896; 
34,100,00c*in 190#; and 42,000,000 in 1913.'Nearly three* 
quarters of this tonnage ,i* 1913, was rrujdeupof coal and building 
materials other than timber. Rather* mort than a tenth was 
agricultural produce tmd, foodstuffs. Not much more than a 
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thirtieth was manufactures. The figures bring out the classes 
of-traffic f<rr which water transport seems best fitted. 

Few of the older canals did more than a local business, in the 
twentieth century, in spjte of Freyoinet. The Canal du Midi, at 
which Arthur Young marvelled, was almost deserted. The 
Rhdtie-Rhine was not much betttfr; but then its terminus was 
in hostile hands. The Canal du Centre, from 4 he upper Loire 
to the S&cne, and the new C?aal de l’Est (Saone-Meuse) carried 
a fair traffic. But the bulk of all the water carriage of France was 
on the^Seine, its tributaries and its ancillary canals including 
the Marr.e-Rfcine, and on the canals which link the Oise to the 
northern coal-fields and thfe- rivers of Flanders. 

It is useful to put side by side the growth'of traffic on water¬ 
ways and railways, during the period of French industrial 
expansion from 1890 to 1913. They are given below in ton- 
kilometres, i.e. the number of tons carried for one kilometre; 
one ton carried five kilometres, and five tons carried one kilo¬ 
metre, being both entered as five. 

0 . 0 

<f Ton-kilomet/es carried, in millions. 

1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 1913 

Waterways ... 322 <377 467 509 520 618 

Railways ... 1170 1290 1616 1770 2200 2590 

The waterways, it will be seen, gained on the railways a little 
down to 1905; but for the whole period rail traffic, tested in this 
way, grew faster than water traffic. This, although the state, in 
order to provide cheap r water carriage, was losing on the water¬ 
ways every year and was not getting a penny ofjnterest on more 
than £69,000,000 spent on them since 1820. The waterways 
were doubtless valuable^ to France. But whether this heavy 
subsidising of water transport was, properly speaking, remunera¬ 
tive, whether the money might not have been spent to greater 
advantage on land transport, is a matter for debate. 

Germany also spent freely on wat$r transport in the imperial 
£ge. As in France, it had been neglected while the first railway 
net was being woven; bu£ towards 1880 it began to receive atten¬ 
tion and thereafter inoney was not spaced. Some of the greatest 
enterprises were primarily or partly stiptepc. Primarily strategic 
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was the Kaiser Wilhelm (Kiel) canal; which, in spites of its 
excellent position, did not became an important international 
highway dovfcn to 1914, though it did something to revive the 
trade of old Baltic towns »such as I^ibeck. Somewhat less 
strategic was the great Dortmund-Emden canal, through which 
ships of 900 tons were eventiMy to pass from the lower Rhine 
to tide-water, without .crossing Dutch territory, »The main 
canal was opfined in 1901; bttt the^nal link with the Rlfine wa$ 
only put in hand in 1906 and finished after 1914. .Th^ heavy 
traffic on the main canal from the> start indicated tlfe real 
economic value of 4 waterway for the coal and ifon »f West- . 
phalia to the ports of the north; but strategic considerations were 
very present to the minds of its promoters. 

At thesend of the imperiaTage the canals proper in Germany 
amounted to about 2600 km. against nearly 5000 km. in France 1 . 
Per contra, Germany had nearly twice as much canalised of fully 
navigable river as France*; and as all her greater rivers, except 
the Weser, rise outside her borders or flow from Germany into 
other countries, they act as international highways. 

Before 1870 most of the river basins of Germany had be A 
linked together by canal. Just as in France,' the main problem 
of the later nineteenth century was h'ow to increase the efficiency 
rather than the length of the waterways, above all of *the Rhine 
and the Elbe which united carried more than half the water 
borne trade of Germany, and t>f the Elbe-Oder-Vistula cross 
connections on the north German plain. How brilliantly the 
engineering problem was solved the figures of inland ships and 
cargoes make clear. In 1877 cargoes of 800 tons could ascend 
the Rhine up to Mannheim; in 1905 cargoes of 2000 tpns. In 
1877 cargoes of 4-500 tons could ascend the Elbe to Magdeburg; 
in 1905 cargoes «f 1300 tons. In 1877,80 tons was the maximum 
cargo on the Ems; in 1905 cargoes of 900 tons could get through 
from the Ems to Dortmund. The average canal boat cargo 
coining into Berlin in 1^78 yras 70 tons; in 1905 it vw&icp tons. 
Or again, iif»i887 thfte were 600 boats or barges'of more than 

* These figures are very rough, as none of the terms,Canal, river, navigable, 
are exact. From the Germaitfigures are omitted the “moor canals,” which are 
comparable with our fen districtamain drains. 
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400 tons at work on the inland waterways; fifteen yean later 
there wera> nearly 4000, and of these 1200 were upwards of 
800 tons. *. 

In spite of this »revoJut ion in water transport, the available 
figures suggest that in die twentieth century the railways were 
at ltast holding their own as bulk carriers of goods. A careful 
calculation^ip which water and land transport were reduced to 
ton-kildmetres, showed th^fc. in *875 the inland waterways 
carried, 21 per cent, and in 1895 22 per cent, of all the traffic 
of Gefhiany,<a slight los* by the railways. For later yean so 
.. exact a comparison has nbt been made.; but the gross tonnage 
figures of goods carried By rail and by water, irrespective of 
distance, in the year 1910 were-rrailways, 401,000,000 tons; 
waterways, 77,000,000 tons. This gives the waterways^ust over 
16 per cent, of the gross traffic. No doubt the percentage would 
be higher in ton-kilometres, as the average journey by water 
tends tp be long; but the analogy of France suggests that it 
would not be more than 20 1 . It may be noted that, in 1910, in 
Germany, 23,000,000 tons of coal and coke were moved by 
itater and 155,000,000 tons by rail; in France 11,000,000 tons 
by water and 45,000,000 tons by rail. There is no commodity 
better fitted for water carriage, except perhaps building material. 
Even of building material the French railways carried twice as 
much as the waterways. 

German waterways were run'at a loss while German railways 
made large profits. The greatest German authority on the 
economics of transport was decidedly of opinion, in 1900, that 
the technical superiority of waterways had pot been demon¬ 
strated,. He regarded the imperial canal policy as simply “a 
method by which the national revenue may be sacrificed to the 
claims of certain business and agrarian interests*.” He was 
thinking of the eastern squires and the Westphalian coal and 
iron magnates, who got their water transport cheap at the expense 
of the state and of the general tradipg arid travelling public who 
,.furnished railway profits. 

1 For France both seta ofi figures are available. In 1913 the railway gross 
traffic figures were fwc times those of the waterways; the ton-ldlometre 
figures just over four times, as given above. , 

* Gustav Cohn, Zur Politik da Deutsche*...Vencaltutigsaaens, p. 293. 
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Although the rivers of Germany are first rate international 
highways, they carried^ even, when fully developed in the 
twentieth century, only about a quarter of her foreign trade. 
Had Russia kept pace with her in the development of waterways, 
as Austria-Hungary very nearly did, the figures would have 
been somewhat, but perhaps flot greatly, different. Of 76,00^000 
tons of imports in 1911, 22,000,000 tons came iiyiver or # canal 
boats. MorS than a quarter of th^ was iron^ird brought frojp 
French Lorraine, or up the Rhine through Holland ftpm overseas. 
Nearly a quarter was grain and seeds, 1 <coming both from last and 
west, but mainly frpm the east. Mofe than a tenth w*s timber* 
mostly floated down the Russian rivers in summer. Of 
67,000,000 tons of*exports, only 15,000,000 tons went by the 
rivers. #ver 9,000,000 tons of this was coal, and nearly 2,000,000 
tons iron and steel. 

The sustained supremacy of the railway in modern conti¬ 
nental commerce cannot be better illustrated than by Germany’s 
coal exports. There was every possible facility for export by 
water, and the water borne export trade in one case at least, that, 
of Holland, was gigantic. By water, coal can be moved withdht * 
breaking bulk. Yet in 1911 nearly twice as much coal left 
Germany by rail as by river. It weht to all her neighbours; and 
every year between half a million and a million tons traversed 
Switzerland and crossed the Alps into Italy, aided it is true by 
special rates on the St Gothard line. 

§ 87. In earlier chapters, the French and German mercantile 
navies, since the age of steam began, have been examined from 
the standpoint of the shipbuilding industry (see ante, §§ 62 and 
72). It remains to examine them in relation to other navies 
and to the development of the worldte trade since 1850. The 
table on page 356 gives the overseas mercantile tonnage of the 
chief seafaring nations at four critical dates. 

France’s inferiority in tonnage to Norway at the last; her 
inferiority in steamer Vmryige to Italy; and the revival of ship¬ 
owning inf!otland%ince 1900 are the outstanding facts; othe* 
than ffie familiar predominance of# the United Kingdom, 
weakness of the United States, and s’frift rSe of Germany. 

France, as lias been seen (see ante, § 62), was specially un- 

»• 
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* Total mercantile tonnage and steam tonnage (s.). 




1850 

187 O 

1900 • 

# I9IO-I2 l 

United Kingdom 

■f.. 

3,565,000 

r;68,ooo 

5,602,000 

1,113,000 

9,304,000 

7,208,000 

2 2,700,000 
10,700,000 

United States ... 

1 

1,586,000 

1,517,000 

827,000 

928,000 

# 

Is. 

45 .°°o 

,193,000 

34 i,«» 

618,000 

r 

France . 

j 

688,000 

1,072,000 

'1,038,000 

2463,000 

Is. 

14,000 

154,000 

528,000 

838,000 

Genriany • ... 

{a. 

t‘ ‘ 

982,060 

^2,000 

i,942,ooo r 

1,348,000 

3,000,000 

2,500,000 

Holland.., 

a. 

Is. 

293,000 

3,000 

390,000 

19,000 

347,000 

268,008 

565,000 

523,000 

Norway... t ... 


298,000 

1,023,000 

1,508,000 

2,526,000 

Is. 

«* 

1*4,000 

505,000 

896,000 

Italy . 

J 

~Z 

1,012,00b 

.'945,000 

2,107,000 

Is. 

r 

32,000 

377,000 

945,000 


fortunate because the modern age q? ocean steam began during 
her difficult decade, 1870-80. As a result of her failure to take 
rank as a steamship owner quickly, she lost her best chance of 
profiting by the ihost decisive event in the maritime history of 
the later' nineteenth century, the opening of the Suez canal in 
1869. Yet the canal was french in conception and execution. 
/ England, through her diplomatists, who remembered Napoleon’s 
Asiatic projects, had opposed it to the end. Leading English 
statesmen had prophesied that it would benefit primarily, if 
not exclusively, the Levantine and Mediterranean peoples; 
though Sir Charles Dilke foresaw in 1867 that, “even if it 
proved a complete success,” Frapce “would only find that she 
had spent millions on digging a canal for England’s use 8 .” Seven 
years after it was opened, the British government became the 
principal shareholder/ as a result of Disraeli’s opportune 
purchase of the Khedive’s very large holding.'Throughout the 
rest of the century, it was used mainly by English ships, and its 
' use hastened the victory of the iron or steel built screw steamers 
for whose construction England was particularly well equipped. 

The disappointment of Suez was followed for France by the 
tragedy of Panama. Men had dreamt of„a Panama canal since 
the days of Cogez. Von Humboldt Ifitd traced alternative routes 
'in the first decade of the nineteenth century. The company 

1 Th^ figures are no* all available for the same year. They come from the 
return Cd. 329 of 1902 and the German StaUstifches Jahrtyich, 1913, p. 46. 

* Greater Britain, p. 569. 
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promoting King, William I of Holland, had made a company 
for this also; but it collapsed in 1830. Goethe had«prophesied 
in 1827 that the United States would be forced to make it, and 
eight years later the United States Senate had ordered a report 
on it to be drawn lip. Louis Napoleon had written a pamphlet 
about it while in prison at Ham; England had safeguarded her 
possible interests in it.by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 
with the Untied States. In 1855 ar%\merican cenfjiany Had mac^e 
the first Panama railway—the quickest route to Cali&unjft before 
the opening of the Union Pacific iil 1869. A few yedta later 
America again took.up<he canal project. But Frince began the, 
work with de Lesseps’ Compagnk universelle du canal inter- 
ociamque de PanaifLa in 1881. It was one of her many acts of 
economfc self assertion after 1870. Unexpected engineering 
dilficulties, yellow fever, and dishonest finance brought the 
company to bankruptcy^ in 1889. Panamiste became £ term « 
of contempt in France; and the building of the canal was left ' 
to the twentieth century and to the United States, who bought 
off England diplomatically by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty iru 
1901. 

Had the French company completed its task, there can be 
little doubt that the history of Suez would have been repeated, 
with America in place of England. The conditions of French 
trade and French shipping made it in the highest degree un¬ 
likely that any large share of traffic on the Panama route could 
have fallen into French hands. France’s true overseas interests 
lay nearer home, in her rapidly growing.North African Empire. 
The conditions cf her shipping were such, that even the ac¬ 
quisition in this period of important new colonial dominions 
east of Suez, in Further India and Madagascar, did not drive % 
very many French ships through the Suez canal; and the Panama , 
canal led only to a few French Pacific islands. She did not need 
Californian fruits. She was doing her best to keep out Cali¬ 
fornian wheat. Certainly .California did not needier wines. 
The nitrat&md guaflo of Chile, which she did use, were shipped 
in tramp steamers, of which she possessed very few. And her 
liners, for passengers and the more vali&ble cargoes, were hardly 
in a position to compete «for non-French traffic with the old 
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established lines of the United Kingdom and the rapidly growing 
lines of Germany. , 

Attempts to create French transatlantic lines had been made 
before 1850, but they h%d not succeeded. In 1851, just before 
the railway was completed from Paris to Marseilles, the company 
of tie Messageries Maritimes was founded^ in the first instance 
for the Mediterranean trade. It was followed by Atlantic lines 
which Were evfcntj tally successful, stch as the Compagnie Trans- 
atlantiqye b|tsed on Havre. But, excellent as the best of these 
lines Were, they did little but French business. This is not 
.surprising whfcn it is borne in mind that during the steam age, 
i.e. since about 1870, the- proportion of France’s business 
carried in French bottoms declined seriously. During the 
decade 1874-83, nearly a third of the loaded tonnage Sintering 
and three-sevenths of the loaded tonnage leaving French ports 
was French. In the decade 1904-13, of the entering tonnage 
not a quarter and of the leaving tonnage not a third was French. 
It was thus unlikely that much French shipping would compete 
■for non-French trade on the ocean routes. 

‘The contrast with Germany, by the end of the nineteenth 
century, was overwhelming. Between 1880 and 1890, Germany’s 
steam fleet passed that of France. By 1900 it was more than 
two and a fialf times, by 1910 three times, as great. Some check 
had been placed upon German development, down to the early 
eighties, by the fact that Hamblirg and Bremen were not yet 
fully absorbed into the body of the Empire. The two great 
Hanse towns had stipulated in 1871 that they should retain their 
fiscal autonomy. The customs boundaries «>f Germany lay 
outside them; and there was friction between them and their 
neighbours, and between them and the central government. 
Finally, in 1882-5, fi fst Hamburg and then Bremen came to 
terms. They were allowed to retain “ free harbours,” from which, 
as from bonded warehouses, goods could be re-exported without 
coming un< 5 er the hands of the customs authorities. As an 
/amest 0/ gooflwill the Empire contributed generously to the 
necessary expenditure; end the ports were laid out afresh on 
modem lines. Yet t\vice djjain, between 1887 and 1900, Hamburg 
had to increase her harbours. Bremen grew no less rapidly. 
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In 1880 Hamburg owned a steam fleet of 99,000 tc^is and 
Bremen one of 59,000. Twenty years later they owped, Ham¬ 
burg, 746,060, and Bremen, 375,000; and that was only a 
beginning. The figures were doubled by. 1914. When the 
negotiations for customs union with the^mpire wereinprogress, 
there were only four important steamship lines in Hamburg 
and one in Bremen. By {he end of the century the numbers were 
twelve and four; but far more important than»fhe growth of 
separate linej was the increase in power of the two greatest, th% 
Hamburg-Amerika and the Nord-Deutscher Lloyd- 'Route after 
route of the ocean t trajle was invaded by the two companies. 
Already in 1888 the N.D.L. startechftgular sailings to Australian* 
waters; and by the twentieth century there was no sea where the 
Germamflag was unknown.' Fob the first time since the age of 
steam, there existed a merchant havy which could compare 
itself with that of England without appearing ridiculous. In 
point of quality comparison was far from ridiculous. 

§ 88. In an earlier chapter (see ante, § 29) some illustrations 
were given of the relatively unimportant part played by foreign 
commerce in the economic life of moSt European nations during • 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Almost everything that 
has been said in subsequent chapters about agriculture or 
industry might serve to illustrate the way in which tHis situation 
changed, with the advent of modern means of communication. 
France dependent for one third of her coal; Germany dependent 
for thirteen-fourteenths of her wool; England dependentfor four- 
fifths of her wheat; all three dependenf for the whole of their 
cotton, rubber, jute, rice, and for almost all their mineral oils, 
tin and copper, are illustrations which need not be multiplied. 

And yet most countries except England had aimed at so much 
self-sufficiency; as circumstances would permit. France had 
been so far successful that her imports, measured in money— 
a defective measure but the only one available—had not in¬ 
creased by much mofo th^n 50 per cent, in the thirty years from 
1880-3 to»i9io-i£ though they had grown f#urfd!d between 
1850-3 and 1880-3, wfen she wag qperging from her earlier 
self-sufficiency and modifying her oldsrestrittive policy (See ante, 
§ 67). Her exports, fn tlje fifties and sixties, tended to exceed 
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her imports; she was sending capital abroad heavily for the 
firet time. ( She continued to do so while she was paying the 
indemnity of 1871; but, from 1876 onwards, he! .established 
position as an investing and creditor nation gave her a per¬ 
manently “unfavourable” balance of trade* although she had 
to deduct from the surplus of goods wjhich represented the, 
yield of he/ foreign investments the considerable sums due, 
chiefly, <to England who carried for* her. ' 

' Germany followed in France’s footsteps as she became richer. 
During the eighties hes trade balance was still generally 
“favourable.” She was beginning to ip vest abroad. She had 
not been doing so long enough to receive a large flow of goods 
as interest and profit on these investments.* Other nations still 
did more carrying for her than she did for them. Towards 
the end of the eighties the bdlance began to turn. In the nineties 
it was regularly “ unfavourable ”; in the next decade it was more 
“unfavourable” than that of France.' When first the balance 
turned, opinion in Germany became uneasy. A permanent 
surplus of imports seems.so unwholesome to the natural man, 

■ that much persuasion is required to convince him that it is, or 
at least may be, a sign of prosperity. At the great national stock¬ 
taking in which Germany indulged, when the century which 
had seen her unification closed, the matter was fully debated. 
Economists explained that the Empire was not buying more than 
it could pay for, but was gathering in the fruits of its enterprise 
and thrift, the interest on its investments and the profits of its 
ships. In time the public became accustomed to this new position 
as a creditor nation, like France or England, or lilf,e Holland, who, 
thanks to her shipping and her ancient colonial investments, 
had enjoyed an “unfavourable” balance almost all through the 
' nineteenth century. 

' "the industrial and populous nations, however strong their 
agriculture and however thorough their policy of agrarian 
protection, dll imported foodstuffs heavify. France, it is true, 
succeeded,‘in the early years of the twentietl#century,«tn keeping 
ner expenditure on foreign food of all (kinds rather below what 
it had been in either of the preceding decades. But France’s 
population was almost stationary. G^mdhy, with'a population 
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whose growth had not begun to slacken, had a food bill*which 
grew steadily after 1890, evet^ when world food prices were 
falling. The combined effects of protection and falling world 
prices, in the eighties, had 'kept the aqpual expenditure below 
what it had been hi the late seventies; but with 1890 the rise 
*was resumed. In the eightiel Germany spent £40-50,0001300 
a year on imported food, including live animals; ip the nineties 
£70-80,000,doo. By 1910 tlfe figuif stood at £i3t>,ooo,doo’ and 
in 1912 it reached £ 160,000,000. That year the United Kingdom, 
the country whose purchases of foreign food were the gfeatest, 
spent £260,000,000.for .a population less by one-third than that. 
of Germany. France, whose expenditure under this head had 
begun to rise againtin 19101 spent rather over £70,000,000 for 
a population less by two-fifths than that of Germany. 

The United Kingdom’s dependence was greater than the 
mere figures would indicate, because of the position of hei; wheat 
supplies. In all three cases, there was in the import^ a con¬ 
siderable amount of “luxurious,” i.e. not absolutely essential, 
food and drink. Had France increased the acreage yield of her 
crops so successfully as Germany (cf. § 46 and § 56, ante ) h8r 
bill for imported food would have been reduced. On the other 
hand, had her industries grown likd those of Germany it might 
well have been increased. When all allowances have been made 
and all possibilities considered, it is clear that England’s position 
was, in its broad outlines, the ndhnal one for a modem European 
industrial people with a growing population. She reached it 
first because she was first industrialised Even in the United 
States, the total* imports and exports of foodstuffs almost 
balanced one another between 1910 and 1914, though the 
imports included an abnormally large proportion of semi- 
luxuries. • , 

The war has inflicted on Europe almost all Malthus 1 “ positive 
checks” to population in their most terrible forms. Population 
statistics before the war suggested the working of his “pre¬ 
ventive ch«&3,” It*was thought that France ’fcouhf not long, 
remain alone in that “stationary state” which the English 
economists of the mid-nineteenth cefltury,*with the fear of 
Malthus still strong upon them, had hoped for and praised’ 
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It had been the aim of those nations who, unlike England, 
tried to regulate the character pf theip imports, to take all that 
they could in the form of industrial raw materials? including, 
where necessary, fiuel. .France's permanent fuel shortage and 
Germany’s swift industrial development hack swollen this group 
of imports, until by 1910-12, fof Franca it was approaching,# 
and for Germany it had exceeded, the corresponding group in the 
JJnited Kingdbnv Germany^also, it will be recalled, was a buyer 
of Engjjsh goal. In her case too the group of industrial materials 
contains some*half-manufactured goods which are excluded from 
, the English gtoup. It aboht doubled in value between 1880 and 
1900, in a time of falling prices, and more than doubled again 
between 1900 and 1910-12, in a .time of* rising prices. The 
comparison between the three countries, in the last age of 
industrial expansion since 1890, is necessarily rough, but it is 
worthpnaking. It is as follows: 

Imports of industrial materials. 

9 Average for the years 

- * -- 

1891-2 1901-2 1911-2 

£ £ £ 

United Kingdom 127,000,090 158,000,000 237,000,000 

France ... 92,000,000 112,000,000 184,000,000 

German? ... 83,000,000 123,000,000 274,000,000 

Here the great and growing dependence of the industrial 
nations on international commence is again illustrated. The fact 
that the groups are not composed in precisely the same way in 
each case does not impair the value of the comparison from this 
point of view. With the exploitation of tsopical and sub¬ 
tropical .lands, and the growth of raw material producing 
communities in the southern hemisphere, every decade saw 
fresh industries arise which could not maintain*their vigour for 
a year if the steady flow of goods across the oceans were inter¬ 
rupted. The world had become a single market and there was 
hardly a commodity which had not jts world price. 
t § 89. 'fhe Hying of the first successful bceanic cables in the 
sixties, which very neaaly coincided in point of time with the 
completion of the Suez banal and of the Union Pacific railway, 
had’been the starting point for the age of world prices. Very 
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rapidly, between 1866 and 1876, the main ocean cable* were 
laid—almost entirely by England and the United States. It was 
really an English enterprise. The nations of Western Europe 
took a very small part in it, "and the Uijited States only a sub¬ 
ordinate part. So late as the beginning of the twentieth century, 
more than three-fifth* of the bcean cables were British ownfd; 
and although other countries, and in particular. Germany, 
participated ifiore in the work of cabje laying dupng the twentieth 
century, the overwhelming predominance of the Britjsh £mpire* 
was never challenged. • . • 

The first ocean cables were all laid by private companies;. 
and down to 1914 private ownership of cables remained the 
rule, although die United Kingdom had taken over the inland 
telegraph system in 1869. On the continent, the telegraph had 
been regarded from the first as a matter for the state. In France 
it was so declared by law £1851); in Prussia state ownersiyp was , 
taken for granted without any law. By 1875 the various telegraph 
systems of the German states were amalgamated under the 
imperial post office. Fourteen years kter the German govern- . 
ment initiated state control of international cables, by the puf- * 
chase of the lines from the island of Borkum to Lowestoft and 


from Greetsiel (north of Emden) to Valentia. In 1891 it 
initiated state laying of cables, by an arrangement with England 
for a second line from Borkum to the east coast. But in 1913, 
out of 516,000 kilometres of sea cables on the earth, only 
94,000 km. belonged to governments; and of these the various 
governments of the British Empire owned nearly a third. Out 
of 422,000 km. of privately owned cables, 250,000 km. were the 
property of companies whose headquarters were in .London, 
Companies domiciled in Germany *wned 36,000 km., and 
companies domiciled in Paris 52,000 km. Almost all the r$st 
belonged to companies domiciled in New York. 


On land the West European state telegraph network had 
become exceedingly denge. In proportion to population, 
Switzerland made tffe most use of her telegraph%ystem; though^ 
France was hardly behind her. But the telephone had for many 
purposes superseded the telegraph. IiftelepRone work Germany 
led the way /or all Europe, including Great Britain. It Was a 
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natural result of her powerful electrical industry. Effective 
development began in the early.eighties, of course in the hands 
of the state. Within thirty years, there were sent daily more than 
three times as meny telephonic messages in Germany alone 
as telegraphic messages in all the world. Exact comparisons 
between Germany and England 'cannot be made, because the 
collection anfi issue of statistics was not part of the business of 
t the National Telephone Coippanyjbut there can be little doubt 
of the superiority of the German system in the early twentieth 
century. Between Germany and any other great continental 
. country there was no comparison, though,Denmark, Switzer¬ 
land, Holland and Scandinavia were all exceedingly well 
provided with telephones. In 1913 Germany had nearly three 
times the telephone mileage of*France, and more than five times 
as much single line. She had more than four times as many 
installations, and her people spoke over the telephone nearly 
seven times as much. So far will statistics carry, in a matter 
rather intractable for the statistician. They mark the contrast 
, between a country with many, and a country with few, dense, 
iriterlocked industrial and'commercial areas. 

§ 90. All the going to and fro, the buying and selling, 
insuring and speculating, loading and unloading, warehousing 
and retailing, telegraphing and telephoning—in short all the 
commerce, in its widest sense, absorbed a growing proportion 
of the population in every country. As a rule each fresh means 
of communication, though at first it seemed to threaten its 
predecessors with extinction, after a time added to their vigour 
and to the number of those who lived by them*. Railways might 
kill posting on the old main roads; but for many years they 
greatly increased posting in out of the way districts; and they 
stimulated road transport continuously. The telegraph did not 
kill the letter post, nor even the telephone the telegraph. Every 
means of communication stimulated trade. Census statistics of 
those occupied in commerce do nof.go far enough back on a 
(Uniform basis tb make comparisons possiblt, decade'by decade, 
for any important country from 1840 or 1850 to 1910. But there 
are rite very detailecf figures of the German census of occupations, 
for flte twenty-five years 1882-190 7^ which are undoubtedly 

c i 
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typical of the general movement; though the pace may n«t have 
been so rapid at earlier dates oyn other countries. , 

For both *intercensal periods, 1882-95 anc * 1895-1907, the 
commercial group of the population (HandeLfind Verkehr) grew 
faster than any other. Than any other group of occupied persons, 
that is; for with Genpany’s rise in wealth the fastest growtjj of 
all was that of the group “ unoccupied persons of private means.” 
This class and its dependents more than doubled/n the twenty- 
five years; thanks to the economic surpluses which but fof 
commerce would not have existed. The figures fo{ all theiclasses 
are: * • • » 

*• . . 

Occupations, persons engaged in (hem and their dependents. 

• • 

. 1882 1895 1907 

Agriculture and forestry ... 19,225,000 18,501,000 17,681,000 

Industry . 16,058,000 20,253,000 26,387,000 

Trade and transport. 4,531,000 5,967,000 8,278,000 

Public service and professiops 2,223,000 2,835,000 3,407,000 

Personal services (not domestic) 319,000 382,000 ^47,000 

Casual (“variable") labour ... 620,000 504,000 346,000 

Independent means . 2,246,000 3,327,000 5,175,000 

* . 

In 1882 the people engaged in tradfi and transport, with thoir • 

dependents, were almost exactly one-tenth of the whole popula¬ 
tion; in 1895 they were more than arninth; in 1907 considerably 
more than an eighth. * 

The trade and transport group had five main divisions— 
trade, insurance, post and railway, other transport industries, 
and hotel and inn-keeping; the first being as large as all the rest 
put together. Much the most rapid growth in the twenty-five 
years was in thj second group, insurance. Its membership, 
though not great absolutely, had increased more than fivefold 
during these years in which the principle of insurance was 
being applied, npt only individually, as hitherto, against fire apd 
flood and death and sickness and “the act of God or the King’s 
enemies” at sea, but also nationally against the risks that 
threaten whole social Classes. 4 

Next to insurance** rate*of growth came the post afid railway 
group. Among other things, this gr^w^i reflects the creation of 
the telephone service. Tfce innkeepers? grosp and the general 
trade group gfew at abbut {he same pace; in each the number of 
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those actually engaged in the occupations rather more than 
doubled in,the twenty-five yeap. The- slowest growth was that 
in “other transport industries.” Between 1882 ahd 1895 this 
class grew very little; byt in the neat twelve years it grew 60 per 
cent. In the first period, labour was being»saved on road and 
water transport, by the spread df the railways and the use of 
larger vessels for inland navigation. In the second, the com¬ 
pletion‘of the* electric tramways, followed by the beginnings of 
motor Jraffic, led to a swift increase of employment The general 
trade group giew uniformly in both periods, as might be expected. 
Unfortunately the complexity of modem,trade made it impossible 
to retain the old Prussiafl, statistical distinction between the 
“great trader,” who had no shop, and the mere retailer, a 
distinction which was used in .an ekrlier chapter to illustrate the 
insignificant part played by the true merchant in the life of 
Prussia before 1845 (see ante, § 29). Therefore the growth in the 
number of the “ great traders,” and of those employed in “ great 
trade,” must remain unmeasured; it need not for that be the 
, less vividly pictured. • 

* One reason for the abandonment of the old statistical group 
was no doubt the blurring of the lines of division between 
“ great trade ” and “ great industry,” on the one hand, and “ great 
trade” and retail trade, on the other. Early in the nineteenth 
century there was no serious risk of confusing merchants with 
manufacturers. Even in the third quarter of the century, 
merchant and manufacturer were normally distinct types; but 
with the growth of great businesses, syndicates, and Kartells, 
the distinction often disappeared, especially jn the metal and 
engineering industries, but not in them only. This was so in'all 
countries. A firm of. Paris motor car manufacturers, the 
Allgemeine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft, or Messrs J. and P. 
Coats managed their own merchanting. On the other hand the 
retailer, who was normally a humble person before 1850, had 
acquired in some cases a new dignity, wfth the outward spread 
r from Paris of the great shops and stores, which were one of the 
most characteristic commercial products of the period from 1850 
to 1890. * *■ > 

§191. The first generation of grpat Parisian shops mostly 
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sprang from the little shops of mercers and spicers which came 
down from the Middle Ages. Before 1830, there was^t mercer’s 
shop near thfe flower market where M. Parissot sold needles and 
thread and calico and tape* His sign was the Belle Jardiniire. 
Between 1830 and 1850, M. Parissot built up a business in ready 
made clothing—beginning with blouses and working suits % for 
different trades.. His shop absorbed five-and-twenty adjacent 
houses; and when he handed ovet the business to a relative in 
1856 his capital was estimated at 3,000,000 francs.. A greater 
man was Aristide Boucicaut who, in 1852, went irtfo partnership 
at the Bon Marchi, a mefcer*s shop in the Rue du Bac. Boucicaut 
decided to sell good" stuff cheap. He marked the price on his 
wares instead of ba^ainingpver it as was the custom. He paid 
his empksyee by a commission • on sales and he understood 
advertisement. After twenty-five* years his business, now 
become very miscellaneous, had a turnover of 67,000,000 francs. 
By 1893, Boucicaut hafviftg long been dead, the turnover was 
150,000,000 francs. 

In 1855 two young mercers’ shopmen, with a friend who had 
a shop of his own and had saved 180,000 francs, set up in‘a 
newly finished block of buildings in the Rue de Rivoli. They 
called their establishment the Louvre. Like its predecessors it 
was to be a magasin de nouveautfs. The struggle was long and 
hazardous. Even in the seventies the business was not very 
large; but it made headway; was always adding fresh “lines,” 
and at the end of the century’ was second only to the Bon Marchi. 


All these shops and others of the same class, like the Printemps 
and the Samaritqfne, were in the line of descent from the mercers. 
Their original clients were women: their methods were, founded 
mainly on a knowledge of women’s economic psychology. 


The great shQps descended from those of the spicers succeeded 


because, like their contemporaries the early cooperative stores 


in England, they decided to stop the petty dishonesty and 


adulteration which prevailed in the retail food tfade of the 
forties. Al*>ut 1840% a certain M. Bonnerot b^an fo make a 


modest fortune, because,he gave fair pleasure and took small 
profits on a quick turnover. His feltew spicers were furious 
at this unfair tompetifion, He was followed by M. Potinpwho 
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added <, to these commercial maxims that of good quality. If 
nece8sary„he maintained qualitt; by mixing or making his wares 
himself. Potin died prematurely in 1871, after having established 
the reputation of Jt»is business by ringular public spirit shown 
during the siege of Paris, when he refused to*“ profiteer.” After 
his^death the firm went into manufacturing on a large scale. 
It made Champagne at Epernay and “French plums” in the 
valley of the Garonne. It had. a chemical laboratory at its Paris 
factory. When he began making cocoa, Potin had declared that 
a spicer ought to be a chemist. This was novel doctrine at the 
time; but the»firm kept it in mind. 

Not much attention has been given by historians to shop¬ 
keeping episodes of this kind. Yet they are r,t least as significant 
as many industrial or commercial episodes in eighteftnth and 
nineteenth century history which have been fully discussed. 
Fortunately we know about Paris 1 and Paris led the way. The 
Boucicauts and the Potins had their imitators in every important 
town. In Germany those imitators began to appear in the 
, seventies, but their history has not been written. 

'Paris was imitated by Germany in another matter connected 
with, distribution, the organisation of her food markets. The 
Paris Hedies have a continuous history stretching back to the 
reign of Philip Augustus. Originally they were a food market 
of the primitive type, in which townsmen bought from peasants. 
As the city grew, a smaller proportion of the townsfolk attended 
market, and often the dealer came in place of the grower. Dealers, 
shopkeepers, and food hawkers came in between producer and 
consumer long before the nineteenth century. r When the Halles 
Cetitrales T v/ere modernised in 1851, they were already the head¬ 
quarters of the wholesale trade in foodstuffs; a function to which 
thfy were more and more restricted in subsequent years. They 
were to Paris what Smithfield, Billingsgate and Covent Garden 
were to London, only—in the fifties—better managed. Besides 
them Paris had various local retail markets. 

Other trench towns followed the lead->of Pari* and built 
central market halls, wfyere both wholesale and retail dealings 
could be carried on. Metz and Strasbourg possessed such halls 

1 'Thanks to the Vicomte d’Avenel, Le Micamsme dt la Vie Moderne . 
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while still French. In 1871 almost every German towij had a 
food market or markets, of the old sort, where producer aijd 
consumer njet and bargained. So had small towns often in 1910; 
“in many regions selling is for the most part done by the 
producer himself,’’.wrote a German economist in that year 1 . But 
in large towns food supply conditions had begun to approxin^te 
to those of Paris, before i860. The markets contimyjd, but the 
market personnel began to shang^. Buying at rrfirket by 'con¬ 
sumers declined; and with the widlning gap between them ancf 
producers, tile quality of the goods sold was .said t» have 
deteriorated. It probably did. The erection of central market 
halls, after the Frenih pattern, was^intended to check some of 
the abuses of the retail shop §ystem, by giving such consumers as 
desired iy a chance to purchase nearer the source, and to secure 
a more regular and abundant supply of foodstuffs. Frankfurl 
was the first large town to build a central market hall, in 1879, 
It was followed by man)' other towns, and the results, thirty 
years later, were believed to have justified the movement. As 
in some English towns, where the rrgmicipal market hall has 
been adopted, wholesale and retail tftnsactions often went an 
side by side, the poorer inhabitants of the central districts 
preferring the markets to the shops*. Indeed, in Germany, the 
shop system for ordinary perishable foodstuffs never became sc 
general as in England. For example, when Berlin organised its 
food markets in 1886, it created a Central Market Hall on the 
lines of the Parisian Halles Centrales for wholesale dealings, anc 
no less than twelve local halls for the retail trade. 

There is no fetter illustration of the changes which were 
occurring in the commercial system of central Europe .^after the 
decade 1840-50, than that furnished, by the history of the 
German yearly markets and fairs (see ante, § 29). In the largesi 
towns the yearly markets had given way before the shop anc 
all-the-year-round trading by 1835-40. “A" great part of the 
inhabitants,” said a contemporary, “hardly even fiotices tha 
a yearly ma^cet is being heft 2 .” But he added that “ ldtoer dowi 
the urban scale,” the yearly markets rqfaiped their oldimportance 

1 K. Rathgen, Cbnrad’s Handwdrterbucn , VI, 596. 

2 J. C!. Hoffmann (1^41), quoted by Rathgen, vi, 595. 
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and that in the small towns their importance was even growing. 
After the railway age, and more particularly after 1870, the 
yearly market sank, slowly and almost without recdsd, from its 
old position. Nojonger the occasion on which people of all 
ranks, in all but the greatest towns, laid in their stocks of clothing 
materials, utensils and miscellanebus luxuries, it became more 
and more a fete day for peasants, who poured in to country 
towns tta buy 1 “fairings” and cheap luxuries—^damaged or 
unfashionable goods for the most part. In towns of the second 
rank it'came to-occupy thecposition which it held already in 1841 
in those *of the first. It retained its importance, however, in 
some northern and easterif..provinces, as a distributing centre 
for the wares of local handicraftsmen—shoemakers and saddlers 
and potters—who could sell for c'ash to the consumer in the 
ancient way. In Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Posen and Silesia 
“market shoemaking” was still vigorous at the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century; and it was dying hard s6 far west as Thuringia. 

The great fairs, in 1830-40, had been essentially meeting 
, places for two groups of traders, not for trader and consumer. 

' To them the traders brought their wares, as they had ever since 
. the Middle Ages. The most westerly of the great fairs, that 
of Frankfurt-on-Main, lost’its importance first. It was losing 
ground in the eighteenth century. The most easterly, Frankfurt- 
on-Oder, did a growing business down to 1855, but probably not 
a growing share of all the wholesale business done in the east. 
Leipzig, the great central fair, was still growing in the sixties; 
although more than thirty years earlier it was officially reported 
that it had ceased to be the clearing house for the trade of mid- 
Europe, .because traders were dealing with one another direct 
all the year round, notewaiting to meet and deal at fair times. 
Evidently the growth was absolute only, not relative to the 
general mass of trading. Moreover, from the decade 1850-60, 
the whole character of the business at the fairs was beginning 
to change. 'Men met to exchange nof goods in bulk but samples. 
t It became mdre convenient to despatch®the goods direct, as 
wanted, than to drag th*nio the-fairs* And of course the goods 
of those “ heavy ”‘trade#, which were-characteristic of the later 
nineteenth century, could never go to the fairs at all. 
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By the end of the century this sample trading had becdme the 
jule at Leipzig, for pottery an^ glass, light metal goods, fancy 
goods, hardware and toys. There remained something of the 
old fair business in leather find furs, articles which had become 
more important thin any others before 1885. But even furs and 
leather were bought and soltf as often oiit of fair time as ig it. 
Sample trading,- having.conquered the old trade^, was applied 
to new ones* Leipzig develbped-^sample fair fflr bicytles an(J 
motor cars. ,But, by the twentieth century, even jhe Leipzig 
fairs in their new form, the only fairs which retained any Vitality, 
had become mainly.local in character. Few traders from the. 
west visited them and foreign goods were less and less seen. 
Within their limits they did useful work; but the main streams 
of tradediad long since been diverted into other channels. 

§ 92. In their later developments, the fairs had not much to 
do with the staple articles of modem commerce. Leather is to 
some extent an exception; but leather has never become stand¬ 
ardised for market dealings so thoroughly as cotton or wheat. 
The method of dealing by sample was, however, both a tribute* 
to the uniformity of modern machine made goods, and an ap¬ 
proach to the type of dealing which is connected with exchanges* 
for staple articles, rather than with fairs. No article can be 
handled on a modem exchange (bourse or Borse) unless it is at 
the least able to be sold by sample, like tea or wool. The com¬ 
modities fitted for the perfect’exchange are those which are so 
uniform that they can be bought and sold unhandled and unseen. 
That is why, in all countries, stocks anckshares became the first 
subjects for exchange dealings of the type which subsequently 
extended to many classes of produce, to coal, metals, and some 
half manufactured goods like pig iron *>r yarn. In the perfect 
exchange, the commodity dealt in may be bought and sold not 
only unseen, but when the seller does not yet,possess it, nor the 
buyer necessarily wish to use it. That is the “ market^n futures,” 
marchi & terne, Termingeyhaft, in which the dealej seeks to 
take advantage of pr#fe changes, not between plaJes but between 1 
times, changes anticipated at the dose of specified periods, such 
as the “settlements” of the English Sfock Exchange. 

Holland hail possessed «n elaborate exchange system fcarly 
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in the eighteenth century. There were organised markets for 
bilk and for stocks and shares^, but besides these there ttrere 
“future” dealings in all kinds of articles for whicfi; as a con¬ 
temporary says (im 1722V it was pcfasible to fix some standard 
average quality as a basis for the transactions. This is the 
essence of the whole matter. More or less developed stock 
exchanges existed at that time also in London and Paris. Indeed 
tfie PariS stock 1 exchange was-organised with its officially re¬ 
cognised brokers, or parquet, and its unofficial . brokers, or 
coulisse ',Very much as it still is, by a royal ordinance of 1724. 

In eighteenth century Germany neither type of exchange 
dealings had made much progress; though there was a little 
stock and share dealing in Hamburg and Vienna before 1750, 
and some officially recognised bill broking in Berlin. - 

The colkpse of Holland during the great wars had driven 
, some of her financial business to Frankfurt; and, in the age of 
international borrowing which followed the wars, stock exchange 
technique was acclimatised for Germany in Frankfurt. This 
-was during the decade 1820-30. During the railway age the 
1 n6w familiar sequence of stock exchange speculation, boom, and 
collapse was seen also in Berlin. France and England, not to 
mention Holland and Belgium, had had earlier, though inter¬ 
mittent, experience of all this. Its occurrence in Berlin illustrates 
the eastward spread of that most highly organised type of market 
or exchange, upon which other exchanges were more or less 
consciously modelled. 

Stages in the development of produce, mineral and metal 
exchanges are not easily traced, because records are scarce. 
Now and.then a definite date can be given, a date for instance 
at which some standard <type of goods was formally adopted by 
the traders of a particular market, as a basis for “future” 
transactions. Thus, the futures market for coffee was organised 
at Havre in_ 1882. Similar organisation followed in Hamburg, 
Antwerp, London, Marseilles, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam. But 
tin such cases it Is probable that informal transaction* in futures 
long preceded the official* organisation. The Dutch markets 
for colonial product, as we know, were highly organised in the 
eighteenth century; and so soon as Holland had recovered her 
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commercial independence, after 1815, she began to* rebuild 
her commercial machinery, ^he market for Amqfican cotton 
developed *n its modem form at Liverpool between 1841 and 
1876 1 . Liverpool was followed by Havre, ancLHavre by Hamburg 
and by Bremen,‘where a cotton exchange was organised to 
include both Bremen dealeft and up-country spinners in ^886. 
Other outstanding cottgn markets towards the end gf the century 
were Antwerp, Dunkirk, Marseilles, Genoa an/ Venice.* 

Commociities like coffee and cotton, for which all Europe 
was entirely dependent on imports, naturally acquired specialised 
markets early. Gjaiti.and flour followed, as she aontinental 
nations became partially dependent on imports, and adopted 
the trading methods of Chidhgo, London and Liverpool, during 
die eighties. Sugar is a cash in which the specialised market was 
based-on an export trade. In England an overseas commodity 
with port markets, on the continent it acquired inland markets 
near the producing afleas. It is easily graded and standardised. 
So we find the Paris sugar market, in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, provided with machinery for dealings iq 
futures, and often the scene of wifd speculation. The leading* 
German sugar exchange was that of Magdeburg; the leading 
Austrian exchange that of Prag; bnt in neither place were future 
dealings ever organised. 

These dealings, together with similar dealings on the stock 
exchanges, and the opporftinities which they provide for 
speculation by persons not furnished with technical knowledge, 
were severely criticised in Germany,, as they came into pro¬ 
minence during the eighties and early nineties. Finally, in 
1896, government took up the whole question of exchange law. 
In no part of the continent were sto«k and produce exchanges 
a series of private self-governing associations as in England.' 
Either the French system of officially recognised brokers, or 
some more thorough system of state oversight, had always 
existed. In several or the ( leading continental trading cities, there 
was not aagroup o^xchanges separately orgartised*and house 
but a great exchange where» business of many kinds was con- 

* 1841, formation of tke Cotton Brokers’ Association; 1876, of the Cotton 
Clearing House. * ** 
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ducted* with perhaps a few subsidiary institutions. This was, 
for examplg, die position in Hamburgh Even in Paris, transac¬ 
tions were considerably more concentrated than In London. 
Such concentration facilitated official supervision. But, until 
1896, supervision had nowhere gone the length of proscribing 
certain classes of business. ' , 

fhis was ,what the German law did. It forbade the prevalent 
type 6 f “future” dealings in gjsain, flour, and flour mill products, 
and in certain classes of securities. It attempted tojimit, as was 
believed in the public interest, the establishment or maintenance 
of other such markets, and the admissioj\ to them of unqualified 
persons. No new “future?’,’ market was to be officially sanc¬ 
tioned, until the relevant groups 6 f. traders^and manufacturers 
had been fully consulted; and no 'one was to be admitted to 
such a market who had not'established, by his position in the 
commercial world, his “fitness” for the business. Futures 
contracts in which both parties were n 6 t ‘‘ fit to deal in futures ” 
( borsentermingeschaftsfahig ) were not to be legally binding. 

The law killed, as it wasintended to kill, the existing organisa- 
tisn of future dealings in grain at Berlin, Mannheim and other 
.centres. Buying and selling for future delivery did not cease; 
but a heavy blow was struck at the Berlin grain trade. There 
was a struggle between the brokers and government over the 
general question of control; and in the long run not all the 
contemplated measures of control were applied. Apparently 
amateur speculation was checked; but whether this particular 
measure of protection for fools was worth the general inter¬ 
ference with the self-determination of the ccgnmercial world 
has often been called in question. More than ten years later 
Germans were pointing, with some envy and with generous 
appreciation, to the self-determining exchanges pf England and 
their successful careers 1 . 

While in Germany control over exchanges was being tightened, 
in France tHe old law, as revised under file Empire, remained 
substantially unaltered; though there was-a tendency to ease 
the sharp division between .the parquet and the coulisse on the 

■ « • 

1 Ehrenberg in Conrad’s HandwSrterbuch , ill, #96 (1909), See also Flux, 
Econdnuc Journal (1900), p. 245. < 
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stock exchanges. Produce exchanges, though requiring official 
sanction, were but little interfered with. An attempt made in 
the chamber of deputies, during 1898, to secure the adoption 
of an exchange law like that of Germany {jailed. No country 
had more organised futures markets lhan France. She went 
further than England, having, for example, a market for “tops” 
(combed wool) at Roubaix which had no equivalent in Bradlbrd. 
Paris had a futures market for alcphol (commercfil spirit),'which 
also had 119 English equivalent* This, however, was becauSe 
England was not an important producer. Alcohol p&ducing 
and exporting countries regularly developed sugh markets, for 
alcohol is easily standardised. Thgre was one at Hamburg and 
another at Buda-Rest. . , v 

Holland and Belgium also, where exchanges were free and 
no special exchange law existed, tdok advantage of their position 
as transit lands to provide facilities for specialised dealings in 
the maximum numb* 8f commodities passing into Europe by 
way of Amsterdam, Rotterdam and Antwerp. A Specialised 
exchange did not necessarily carry jvith it a futures market in 
the technical sense, as the case of RSubaix and Bradford shows ;■ 
but there was a universal tendency,in the late nineteenth century, 
for such markets to grow up wherever it was possible to* hit on 
a standard average quality of the commodity dealt m. So it had 
been found in Holland nearly two centuries earlier. And as 
the whole tendency of production in the last age was towards 
uniformity and standardisation, both in materials and in manu¬ 
factures, the field for the marche a terme was always growing. 
Its commercial and still more its social, utility might be dis¬ 
puted. Its growth is referred to here because it was a repre¬ 
sentative development of that periojJ of rapid transport and 
specialised trading; of delicately poised and ever shifting world' 
prices; of massed demand and massed supply, in which*the 
trader journeying with his goods to the‘fair was not easily 
found, even at Nijni Novgorod—for there, tofl, trading by 
sample was growing up 3 -but had to be sought dht in Kabul 
and Kashgar, where th# railway hjd^iot yet arrived. 



CHAPTER XIII 


MONEY BANKING AND INVESTMENT, 
1850-1914 

• §<$3.'Three times over, in the»half century from 1850 to 
1900, the monetary balance of Europe quivered a%-the precious 
metals* were poured into* it in unexpected quantity and un- 
' anticipated proportions. The same kind, of ]thing had happened 
before; but never so often hr with so much violence in so short 
a time. Before the Californian affd, Australian gold discoveries 
of 1848-51, there had been no* important event in golckor silver 
production since the gold 'output of Brazil had reached its 
maximum, between 1740 and 1760. Between those years Brazil 
added some forty millions sterling to th£ world’s stock of gold. 
After that her output slackened. So did the silver output of 
r South America after 18*0. In neither case was increase or 
decline marked enough to upset the relative values of the two 
t metals or the level of prices measured in either of them. For 
a century and a half before'1850 the ratio of silver to gold, in 
the open markets of Europe, had never fallen so low as 14 oz. 
of silver for 1 oz. of gold, and had only once or twice, in very 
exceptional circumstances, risen'so high as 16 : 1. It is not 
surprising that something like 15 : 1 should have come to be 
regarded as a natural aijd inevitable ratio. 

The decline in American gold supplies was more than counter¬ 
balanced, t after 1830, by an increased output from alluvial de¬ 
posits in the Urals and Siberia; but even so the world’s output 
for the six years 1841-7 was only £5-6,000,000 a year. Then 
came Placerville and Bendigo, and an average annual world 
output of some £28,000,000 during the fifties, excluding Chinese 
and other supplies which had no effect in Europe. From this 
Jiigh water hiark'there was a slow decline to Jest over £«o,ooo,ooo 
a year in 1881-5. 

Silva 1 productiorf had been at its lowest, for the nineteenth 
centusy, in the decade 1821-30. After that there was a slow 
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increase down to the sixties. In 1865-6 the available annual 
world output was jiAt over 1 ,oqp,ooo kilograms; sa% £8,000,000 
measured in gold. Ten years later the output had been doubled; 
and it continued to grow? with few jnd occasional setbacks, 
until it was at it# maximum, upwards of 7,000,000 kilograms, 
in 1911-13. Long before that the old price of approximately 
51. an ounce, corresponding to a ratio with gold of about 15 : 1, 
had collapsed. The silver *of these forty ye^rsf came ‘from ail 
over the wc*ld—Nevada, Mexico, South America, proven Hill; 
above all, latterly, Mexico. The huge increase in output was 
due as much to frqgh metallurgical methods as to the»discoverjr 
of new lodes. •* 

Meanwhile the *hird gsellt disturbance had occurred; the 
Witwatersrand had been opened up, and the methods of the 
Rand had been applied in Western Australia, the western states 
of America, and wherever else gold bearing reefs could bg found. 
The company with a*huge capital and plant had reglaced the 
digger. For the first time in history gold mining had become 
an industry rather than an adventure. By an odd chance, the; 
early years of the industrial age coincided with a short-lilted 
adventure of the old sort; the rush of placer miners to th^ 
Klondyke in 1897. The new epoch may be roughly dated from 
1890, when the annual output of the world (as already defined) 
stood at about £23,000,000. From that point it rose to over 
£63,000,000 in 1899, the year*of the outbreak of the Boer War. 
It was back at this level, and beyond it, in 1903. By 1912 it 
had risen to over £90,000,000, of which, nearly a half came from 
South Africa, nearly a quarter from the United States, and an 
eighth from Australia. South Africa alone was producing almost 
as much gold in a year as Brazil in hes best days had produced 
in twenty. • . 

The Californian and Australian discoveries had not sufficed 
to upset the market ratio between silver and gold. For several 
years before 1848 the ratiji had been rather high, almost 16 :1. 
The flood of gold fSbve up prices and drove d8wn fhe ratio, it; 
the next ten years, to nearly*15 : », but not lower. In a pros¬ 
pering Europe, more £old was absorBed in'the arts, so* soon as 
it became a little more plentiful. England was a steady 4 »uyer 
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both for industrial and for ciyTency purposes. In 1852-3 she 
minted ovgr £20,000,000 of gold. The french monetary system, 
and its allied systems, absorbed gold readily (s tt.ante, §31). 
Napoleons replaced five franc pieces; the Bank of France 
improved its gold reserve; and the only inconvenience of the 
relative dearness of silver was th'at the gpvemment was some¬ 
times criticised for not providing enough small silver change. 

* BJ 1867-7A the goid output had»slackened; thef silver output 
had increased; and the ratio was again rising. It passed 16 : 1 
in 1874; and hereafter went on rising almost without interrup¬ 
tion, basely affected by the gold flood pf the later nineties, to a 
maximum of almost 40 : 1 yi 1902. The revival of the Transvaal 
gold output in that year drove it^dpwn a little, but it was back 
at nearly 40 : 1 in 1909 ; though it'went down to 30 : 1 in 1906 
and to 34 :1 in 19x2. In terms of English money, the price of 
silver, which before the great disturbances had fluctuated gently 
about 5i. an ounce, fluctuated violently in the twentieth century 
between 2 s. and 2s. 6 d. These are yearly averages; the limits 
for day to day fluctuations were several pence wider. 

• »This revolution in the‘relative values of the two metals was 
by no means all a matter of supply. Monetary policy, in Europe 
and out of it, was a decisive factor on the side of demand. 
Briefly pul, every civilised country in the world except China 
had abandoned silver as standard money by 1905. Germany led 
the way. The fifties and sixties had seen no important changes 
in monetary policy; although an international monetary congress 
held at Paris in 1867 voted almost unanimously for the gold 
standard. Holland had gone over to the single silver standard 
in 1847 (see ante, § 31). In 1857 the leading German states had 
arranged with Austria-Hungary a mint convention which con- 
' templated permanent silver standard currencies for all the 
signatories. The United States in the sixties was mostly using 
greenbacks; but the bimetallic theory of her currency (see ante, 
§ 31) was uhchanged, although gold had borne into much more 
t general uJe during the fifties. Thed canw«the decision of the 
young German Empire,to,use her wer indemnity to help the 
establishment of a’gold turrency. Th$ coinage of silver ceased 
in 1-872: the law which pointed to the final adoption of a gold 
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standard was passed in 1873; and in 1874 the calling in d silver 
began—at a time of Macbening gold output and increasing silver 
output in the world at large. At the same time the United 
States stopped coining silver- dollars. Not onljyvas an important 
currency demand for silver stopped, but already in 1873 silver 
from the German cyrrencieS was being sold on the London 

market. . ** 

• • 

Thereafter things moved sapidly. Holland, cruiied inbefweea 
a gold using England and a gol8 using Germany could not 
maintain a silver standard, when sihjpr prices w^re falling fast. 
She stopped the coinage of standard silver in ^74 and never 
resumed it. How she finally took up gold need not be explained" 
here. More important.w^ the action of the franc-using 
nations,dhe Latin Union as*the)i had been called since France, 
Belgium, Switzerland and Italy Hhd agreed, in Dec. 1865, to 
regulate their currencies jointly. By this agreement only the 
five franc piece was recognised as full standard silver money, 
in which debts to any amount might be paid. Alarmed by the 
situation of 1872-3, the signatory pawers agreed in Jan. 1874 ( 
to limit their coinage of five framf pieces—thereby robbing 
silver of its standard character, since if a metal is to be really^ 
a currency standard it must be freely coined. Four years later 
they stopped minting standard silver altogether; and from that 
time onwards France and her colleagues enjoyed the so-called 
“lame” standard, silver being nominally legal tender, kept in 
considerable quantities in the banks, but neither freely coined 
nor much used in ordinary transactions^ 

Western Europe’s main currency demands for silver thus 
ceased during the seventies, when the ratio to gold was still 
under 19 :1. The later currency histyry of the two metals is 


part of world, history, its most important chapters being 
American,'Indian and Japanese. After 1880 Western Europe 
made no important change. 


But Europe talkecf a great deal about making Changes, and 
incessantlyjcriticisfcsWie gftld standard to whichwhe tfas turning. 
This was because her turning to gp !4 coincided with a world¬ 


wide fall in prices measured in gold? From 1873 to 1896 the 


general trend of international prices was steadily down* In 
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England, a good test case, because of her gold standard her 
world-wide trade and her open market, commodity prices had 
fallen by 1896 between 36 and 40 per cent, below-the average 
level of the decade 18^7-77; and Considerably more than that 
below the maximum reached in 1873. This great price fall 
wap a most complex phenomenon. These would have been a 
fan from the post-war boom prices of, 1873, even if conditions 
jof production apd transport- had*'remained uniform and no 
changg ha 4 been made in currencies. For many, iLnot for most, 
commodities the time and labour saving revolutions in pro¬ 
duction * and*#till more ift transport, whiph occurred between 
1873 and 1890, would h^*e reduced prices on the European 
markets, had there been no po^f war bodm and no currency 
changes. The currency changes cannot be measured only in 
terms of the precious metals. While the world was turning to 
gold if was also turning more and more to credit documents 
based qn gold—notes, bills, cheques? But, however these 
various forces might act, intensifying or neutralising one another, 
the argument which said—had Europe taken as its standard 
iftoney some commodity or commodities less rare than gold, then 
the price fall might not have occurred or might have been less; 
this argument, so far as it Vent, was sound. It generally took 
the form of an argument in favour of the retention, in France, 
or the introduction, into England, of bimetallism. Make both 
metals standard, by international agreement, it was said, and 
you will at once check the disastrous fall in silver and the con¬ 
tinuous melancholy sagging of general prices measured in 
standard money. » 

There .were many aspects of the bimetallic movement. The 
difficulty of maintaining'Satisfactory exchange relations between 
Eyrope and the silver-using East, during the period of the great 
depreciation of silver, was a matter of great concern to England. 
But as the argument from the eastern trade usually ran that 
India was undercutting Europe, because her labour was paid 
in the now' depreciated silver, and so waff^riving world prices 
down, it is fair to say (that the* European price fall was the 
mothef of the argiftnent.*' If the Witwatersrand and the cyanide 
process of recovering gold from thecrushings had been known 
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a dozen years earlier, much subtle economic thinking |on 
currency matters, many public discussions, and several govern¬ 
ment inquiries might never have occurred. 

For no sooner did prices tsend upwards again, as they did after 
1896, than bimetallic propaganda and discussion abruptly stopped 
all the world over. the Jirice rise, which continued down' 
to 1914, was certainly connected with the unprecedented gold 
output of those years. These were complicating causes* jiist as. 
there had b^en in the great fall. Some of the new lands were 
filling up. The prairies of the American middle wet* were 
beginning to need either manure or a rotation rpst from wheat 
crops. Hence dearer wheat. Waste of accessible forests and 
neglect of replanting in sonje'-countries were driving up timber 
prices. The world was shofting.a marked inability to keep its 
cotton growing area up to its requirements, or to increase its 
head of sheep as fast as its demand for clothes. And so on. The 
extension of banking facilities and the decline in hoarding— 
among the French peasants for instance—were supplying 
additional purchasing power, independently of any increase in 
the world’s stock of coined gold. Bift it is again impossible Jo 
believe that the very large addition to that stock, which took 
place after 1896, was not the main factor in the rise which seemed 
so great a matter to the world of 1910-14. It was during this 
last period of rising prices that Russia, Japan and some other 
countries finally adopted the* gold standard, and that India 
linked her silver currency to gold. But these additional demands 
for gold were insufficient even to check the price rise, so prolific 
was the Rand, ^nd so steady the growth in the ratio of credit 
documents to cash in the world’s trade. 

If the English price level of 1871 b%called 100, the changes 
just referred tt* would be represented numerically as follows 1 : 

1873 111 1896 61 

1883 82 1903 69 • 

^93 68 19*3 85 , 

§ 94. It is said that the,precious metals cannot ofthemselves 
produce prtaperityf^ut they certainly promofe activity. They* 
fire the imagination; arid e\%n economic progress needs the 

1 This is Sauerbeck’s Ii^el Number. His base line (100) was the average 
at prices for 1867-77, with whish the price level in 1871 happens to coincide. 
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fired imagination, not merely the grasping hand and the patient 
bowed bacjc. Man labours ai^j contrive? and invents to get 
gold. When he has got it, the price rise which normally follows 
stimulates all kinds of enterprise. There is usually plenty of 
waste in the getting. There may be more waste in the resultant 
enterprise. An age of rising prices is net necessarily an age 
of prosperity. But it is at least possijble that- the, admittedly 
^rational, stinulys which gold getting administers involves a 
real, aryl nqt merely an apparent, addition to the world’s wealth. 
There Alight have been fewer useful activities and fewer useful 
.things wkhoutwt. 

Perhaps—to fit all this t« history—the inventions and the 
railways of the twenties, thirties ?fid forties} and the free com¬ 
mercial laws which followed the Revolution of 1848, would have 
produced the great industrial and commercial activity of the 
Second Empire in France and of the age of Bismarck’s rise in 
Germany,, had there been no flow of gold into Europe, accom¬ 
panied by rising prices, in the early fifties. Or again, perhaps the 
.still more marked activity of the years after 1895-6 throughout 
Eftrope may have been all due to electrical invention, chemical 
.progress, better nourished peoples, more rational social laws, 
and the like. The Witwatersihnd may have had no real part in it. 
But it is not unlikely that the opening up of California, Australia 
and South Africa, to get at the gold, stimulated economic 
energies which might otherwise hive lain dormant, or might not 
have been employed to equal advantage; and that the resulting 
price rise did the same., 

The immediate stimulus of the new gold in the fifties was 
obvious, especially in the fields of banking and finance. England 
was the country primarily affected. There was an enormous 
demand for exports and a great increase in the gold reserve 
of the Bank of England. But France, and Europe generally, were 
in a similar if less advantageous position. ^French exports were 
in great demand, not only at the diggings, where they drank 
phampagne'n buckets, but in England whfl%'profits«and wages 
were high. For six or seven years France had a “favourable” 
trade balance, a surplus of commodity exports over commodity 
imposts. She took the difference in gold. 
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Gold arrivals coincided with the restoration of confidence in 
the business world, after.the troubles of 1848. The commercial 
mechanism/of the continent had been so shaken that some 
sound investments had fallen 50 per cent, in v$lue. People had 
hidden away their*cash or invested it in England or America. 
The luxury shops of £aris had emptied. With the establishment* 
of Louis Napoleon as president, and then as emperor, c8h- 
fidence revived. The new government was eag# to pest? as a 
dispenser ofj prosperity, a careful* guardian of the French in¬ 
heritance ; and it had every offporturyty to do so. 'I'he Sank of 
France, which had copje through the Revolution w»th added 
prestige (see ante,§32), had large, an^nowgrowing, gold reserves.' 
Everyone was willing to. l^nd. The Bank was discounting at 
3 per ce*t.; and promoters 'Saw,their opportunity to float new 
schemes. ’ 

Government also seized the occasion to reduce the rate of 
interest on the 5 per <*nt. Rentes to 4I per cent, and to press * 
forward the railway programme which had been heM up for 
years (see«Hte,§ 38). It began rebuildisg Paris. And it sanctioned 
two great financial enterprises of European importance, the ’ 
Credit fonder and the Credit nwbilier. The former was, in effect, 
a national mortgage bank to make‘advances on the security of 
land to peasants and townsmen. It was planned by*the econo¬ 
mist Wolowski, who had studied Prussian agrarian mortgage 
institutions ( Landschaften ), which went back to Frederick the 
Great. The latter was panly modelled on the Belgian Sociiti 
Ghdrale (see ante, § 32). Its aims were wide and ambitious, but 
it is best descijbe'd as a national company to promote and 
control industrial joint stock enterprises: it was planned and 
directed by the Jewish haute finance ,^ Isaac Pereire and his 
brother, Eichthal, Salvador, Oppenheim. Its history was short 
and not entirely creditable. It helped to float or finance FreSch 
and Spanish railways, to build the Rue de itivoli, to extend the 
harbours and make tffe gas company at Marseilles, Snd to create 
the transatfentic ^iippinjf company (see ante?\ 8 f). Finally, 
having got into difficulties, it.was \y04nd up, after the Bank of* 
France had refused to cpme to its assistance unless its* leading 
men, the brothers Pdfeirf, resigned. But, although it failed, 
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it was a forerunner of all later “industrial banking,” and in 
particular of the company-floating activities and close associa¬ 
tions with industry of the greit banks of imperial Germany 
(see post, § 96). t 

The Cridit fonder, oh the t other hand, became a permanent 
fart of French financial organisation. It was meant to help the 
co/&ervative t landowning classes, great ancl small, upon whose 
industry,.and Support the Sepond Empire relied.' It was also 
empowered to make loans t<? communes.for publjc purposes. 
To star! operations it was given a subsidy of 10,000,000 francs; 
so that its first loans might be made at reasonable rates. It was 
allowed to receive a certain, amount of mortey on deposit; and 
these deposits it might invest in tiejsury bills or in discounted 
commercial bills. But it was hardly a bank in the English sense. 
For years it had a monopoly'of mortgage operations, except in 
so far as these were carried on not by companies but by in¬ 
dividuals. Under the Third Republic it lost its legal monopoly; 
but as no other large company ever specialised in mortgage 
operations, it retained, ip the words of its secretary, “very 
* nearly...a practical monopoly” in 1908, when its aggregate 
business was about 4,000,000,000 francs 1 . No assistance had 
been received from the state since the initial subsidy of 1852. 
Its useful, If somewhat limited, operations had not given by 
any means all the credit facilities which the French cultivator 
could employ with advantage; so that there was room enough for 
the cooperative credit movement of the late nineteenth century, 
and for the official Cridit agricole initiated in 1900 through which 
money provided gratis by the Bank of Frante at the time of a 
renewal of its charter in 1897 (see ante, § 48) was to be lent for 
agricultural development by regional banks (caisses regionales) 
in the various departments. , 

The two French Cridits are merely conspicuous samples from 
a long list of credit*institutions set up between 1850 and 1857, 
while the gflld fever was working. Geimany perhaps went 
further an (toaster than France, becauJe ah'- had less experience. 

. 1 Thii statement, and other'bankere’ statements quoted below, come from 
the volume of Interviews on. ..Banking and Cur, ency, issued by the Americ** 
NstioivU Monetary Commission in 1910. ,, 
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Her laws were only now in course of adjustment, so as to admit 
the easy creation flf compares and the free use of-credit 
instruments. She was not distracted, nor were her savings 
• diverted during those year! into non-industrial channels, by war. 
France was. So Germany could plunge into speculation wi(h 
ignorance and a single mind. The absence of uniform law.^nd 
the Relaxation of official control outside Prussia,.made it easy 
to find domiciles even for*verj-speculative unSertakihgs. Joitit 
stock, nota»issuing, «nd “ business,” i.e. company prqpioting, 
banks were started freely, especially in the .smaller* states— 
Darmstadt, Weimar, Brunswick, Gotha, Gera* EvSn Prussia, 
whose national bank had been founded to keep note-issue under 
official control (s tt.antes §>3^), was drawn into the stream and 
sanctioaed large joint stock banks of issue in Cologne, Magde¬ 
burg, Danzig, Konigsberg and I’osen. They were, however, 
well regulated, which some of the others were not, thj Darm¬ 
stadt Bank in particular Tiaving a very wild career. In.1856 came * 
the Vienna Kreditanstalt, another omnibus development com¬ 
pany, like the Credit mobilier but built on sounder lines. Every., 
where the new credit institutions gavt generous help to industry.* 
Germany’s true industrial revolution was just beginning, in 
Saxony, Westphalia and the Rhineland, said a contemporary, 
“tall chimneys grew like mushrooms’.” 

In Belgium and Holland joint stock banking was well 
developed before 1848. No ftew principles were required. The 
Dutch Bank retained its monopoly of note-issue, and the quarrels 
of the Societe Ginfrrale and the Banque de Belgique (see ante, §32) 
were closed by the creation, in 1850, of a new central institution, 
the Banque Nationale, to which were transferred the note-issuing 
powers of the other two. The Banque Nationale was no omnibus t 
institution, but a well regulated central bank, with limited 
functions, *to which the government entrusted its funds. 

§ 95. The world-wide commercial crisis of 1857, in which the 

first age of gold fever ended, swept away many 01 its financial 

and industrial creSffiOhs; But most of the greater bSnks and all, 

the national banks stood firm? Holland and Belgium, the most 

experienced countries, probably suffered least. The bank at 
* * 

1 M. Wirth, GetcMchte der Handthkriten, p. 309. 
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France fulfilled its task as the flywheel of thte financial machine. 
It continued? to discount—at a«price-*-wlfen confidence was 
badly shaken; and it helped to clear ofi the financial *wreckage. 
This same year itrchartq; was renewed for another flirty years. 
It. was allowed to issue notes af 50 francs to iheet the needs of 
trad'!—hitherto 200 franc notes haS been the lowest allowed— 
and it8.capital was doubled. In return, government took a loan 
oil easy terms aiid ^arranged as'from 1867, it could order 
the opening <-of new branches of the Bank wherr required. 
Under this clausa twenty-five additional branches were opened 
between 1873 add 1877. * ' <• 

The Bank was thus made iriure really national than ever before. 
As France had not developed, and never did develop, the cheque 
system on English lines, its position as the sole issuer of paper 
money added both to its prestige and to its real strength. In the 
sixties, 4 had a short struggle with the Bank of Savoy, which 
enjoyed note-issuing rights when Savoy was ceded to France 
and wished to extend die use of its notes into old France; but 
agreement was reached in.1864, the Bank of Savoy selling its 
rights of issue. 

A year earlier there had been opened at Lyons a joint stock 
bank without note-issuing rights, which took the name of the 
Credit Lyonnais. Its founder, M. Henri Germain, presided 
over the Board of Directors until his death in 1905. For a 
year or two it did business only in the south-eastern departments; 
but in 1865 it started an office in Paris, which became its 
head office under the .Third Republic. Not often in French 
history, economic or general, has a provincial institution in¬ 
vaded the ^capital in this way and then grown, as the Cridit 
, Lyonnais ultimately grew, into an institution of national im¬ 
portance. This it did by an early and extensive development of 
branch banking. Branches were opened, during the last quarter 
of the centujy, in every considerable industrial centre. There 
were 214 in 1898 and 266 in 1908. 0/ the 266 no less than 54 
were in Pans, so completely had the Lyons concern become 
metropolitan. It still held its general meetings at Lyons, even 
though M. Germain was dead. Throughout, its business had been 
bank|Ag proper, though not quite of (he English sort. Deposit 
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and discount were fts main functions; it also made loafls against 
securities find short loSns onethe Stock Exchange. Like most 
French bhnks, it sold new industrial and commercial bonds 
(debentures) on commission to the iqyestinf public. As a rule 
it did not toych the riskier.business of ordinary shares. , 
While the Lyonnais and a few institutions of the same ^pe, 
such as the Cridit Industriel and the Sociltl Gindralf, were 
providing banking facilities fhfoughout France, th*e position 
of the Bailk of Frarifce was in no way impaired. Its mqst severe 
trial came in 1870-1. A moratorium for bills of exchange was 
declared; cash payments were suspended; BanWioteS were made 
legal tender, and 20 franc notes authorised. In the difficult years 
of indemnity payment, lo^nd even 5 franc notes were authorised 
and tHfe legal maximum 'note-ijsue was repeatedly increased. 
But no sooner was the indemnity paid (1873) { h an the Bank’s 
gold reserve grew quic^y. Cash payment was fully restored qp 
January 1,1878, the smaller notes having been redeemed before 
that date. With expanding trade however, the note circulation 
was as large in 1883 as it had been i» 1873; but the cash resen* 
had more than doubled. During t&e relative gold shortag? of 
the eighties an increase of the gold reserve was difficult, anchis 
silver was still legal tender the silver reserves often exceeded 
the reserves of gold. But after 1890 advantage was taken of the 
new flood of gold to build up an immense reserve and cut down 
the useless accumulation of silver. In 1890 there was almost 
exactly £50,000,000 of gold and £50,000,000 of silver, taking 
the silver at its nominal value. By 1913 the gold stood at 
£134,000,000 «nd the silver at a nominal £25,000,000. Against 
this was a note circulation of£32,ooo,ooo ini 890 and£«27,ooo,ooo 
in 1913. The proportion of cash tcf notes at both dates was 
notable. * 

It was desirable for cash reserves to «be strong and note 
circulation large, fifstly because the French, ngt having the 
cheque habit, wye^rea^ users of notes and command secondly 
because tflfe Frefrcft commercial and banking'system was to ap 
unusual degree depefldent *on the* centjal institution. Bill 
discounting always pjpj^d the leading part in banking properly 
so-called. The Bank of*France had a special obligatitiji laid 
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upon it from the start (see ante, § 32) to hfelp traders by dis¬ 
counting smaH bills. This obligation wa? retained an<^ extended. 
In 1895, with a view to democratising credit, the Bank was 
obliged to handle Tills of^ francs; arid from that time forward 
thp small bill business grew continuously. It Is only necessary 
to pjpture an attempt to discount a 4$. bill at the Bank of England, 
or at any other English bank, to realise the gap in banking prac¬ 
tice' between the two nations. F.ven die average bill discounted 
by the B?nk cf France in 1906-7 was under £30. A: the same 
date one other large bank had an average of £24, a second an 
average of £20. They worked an even smaller public than the 
Bank of France, though they'only took bills of the 4s. class for 
collection, not for discount. They "got in the money for their 
clients. 

The predominance of discount business was illustrated by the 
activities, of France’s oldest credit institution, the Comptoir 
d’Escompte v which specialised in this line. Down to about 
1887-90, when it went through a crisis and had to suspend 
payments (1889), it had worked with only two or three branches; 
but 0 from that date it adopted the branch system, pushing out 
and discounting bills from little provincial places which the 
Bank of France would not or could not handle. 

For the Bank of France was not entirely master of its own 
development. Continuing the policy of 1857, the government 
had obliged it to open in every departmental town. Not all 
of these were good commercial centres. It was not indeed 
limited to these centre?, but they formed a large part of its 
120-130 regular branches (succursales) in the twentieth century. 
After 1898 it was pursuing a vigorous popular policy, extending 
its branches, opening deposit accounts for all comers and 
simplifying its formalities. Thus it was increasing its direct 
dealings with the commercial world, but it had not covered 
all the ground. Hitherto those dealingg had been largely 
indirect. Nothing illustrates better the dependence of all other 
tanking institutions on the Bank of France'ahd the great part 
played by discount in French banking than the huge business 
of rediscounting with the Bank of France which the other banks 
had always carried on. Instead of holding much cash or keeping 
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a full account at tlje Bank, ordinary banks relied on ^discount 
to bring them as muc^i cash as they wanted at any. desired 
moment;,Tor, to quote a modern French banker, “no one ever 
complained that the Bank of France wo^jd not disfcount a 
normal bill presented by a proper pefton.” It was this liability 
to be called'upon to redisfount practically for all France which 
made the Bank tenacious, as some thought undujy tenacioflh, of 
its reserves in notes and gold.. 

Beside^the Banlj, the greaft Jbint stock Banks, and the other 
credit establishments refeifed to. France, uncfer site Third 
Republic, contained ^ number of local prh^te hanks which 
however were of 'Tittle importance after 1890, a few local joint 
stock banks without branches and a few larger concerns with 
branches, such as the Cri&it dv Nord. There was also a group of 
so-called business banks, which did not try to attract deposits 
from the public, although they received money on deposit from 
the companies whose flotation was their main concern. Thfj^ 
were in the direct line of descent from the Credit mobilier. 
The oldest, the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, was a fusion 
carried through in 1872 of a Pan* bank founded undea tSe 
Empire and an Amsterdam bank. Its only other branches t\pre 
in Brussels and Geneva, as its woric was confined to great centres. 
Like every French bank it did some discounting; but this was 
a subsidiary business. Two other central banks of the same class, 
the Union Parisienne and the Banque Franfaise, were established 
after 1895 during the period of industrial expansion and com¬ 
pany promotion which coincided with the price rise that followed 
the inflow of jthe South African gold. 

§ 96. During the years 1866-72, when the German Empire 
was in the making, the young Germar^banking system was loose- 
jointed and sprawling. In the first place there were thirty-thre^ 
banks with the right of note-issue. Twenty-five of thesS had* 
come into existence between 1850 and 187*1; four, including the 
Prussian Bank (see bite , § 32), between 1846 and rfijo; four only, 
and theyjmimjfcrtant, before 1846. There «ver»a number of 
mortgage-banks and ether jpstitutiqps for giving credit on tRe 
security of land, one pi two being of c8nsiderable»antRfuky, 
like the “Knightly 1 * Cjedit Institute of Brandenburgs which 
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Frederic^ had set up to finance his Junkers,in 1777. From the 
same decade (1772) dated that curious organisation the Prussian 
Seehandlung, started to promote industry and foreigrftrade and 
provided with funds by the king, butjbecome in course of time 
an institution whose m£in business was to finance Prussian 
loins, though it still actually owned a few industrial concerns. 
Thdle was one fairly old established business*bank without rights 
of ^toterisspe, the. Schaafhausenscher Qankverein of *848. There 
was another group of about sitf bnsiness banks of various types 
dating ffom the age of company promotion in the early fifties, 
of which the notorious Darmstadt Bankof 1853 and the Dis¬ 
count Bank (biskontogesellschaft) of 1856 we're the most important. 
To these were added in the days of the t war $nd the indemnity 
the Deutsche Bank of 1870, the, Dresdener "Bank of 1872 and 
many others, some whose lives were to be short, some who 
played an important part throughout the imperial age. Lastly 
r there weie many groups of private butters, mainly Jewish, 
strongest id the free cities and in Berlin. 

From this raw and variegated banking system there grew 
in /he next generation i. system which, although it never 
became absolutely simple and uniform, was dominated by one 
great cehtral bank of issue, the Reichsbank, and by a group of 
powerful business banks, of which the Deutsche , the Dresdener, 
the Diskontogesellschaft and the Darmstadter were the most 
powerful; though by 1906 more than twenty others had capitals 
of £1,000,000 and upwards. In no country had the alliance of 
banking and industry been closer. “In Germany,” said Herr 
Schuster of the Dresdener Bank in 1908, “ our banks are largely 
responsible for the development of the Empire, having fostered 
and built up its industries^ It is from 1871 that our real develop- 
onent dates, and it is since that year our great banks have been 
r organised.” “To them, more than to any other agency,” he 
added with pardonable complacency, “may be credited the 
splendid results thus far realised.” If his'historical summary 
was not literally accurate, it was accurate, in ( subst^pce. The 
(greatest banks were creations of tfye imperial age, and the pre¬ 
imperial foundations had attained greatness under the Empire. 

Gegpan bankers in 1908 were not less './ell satisfied with the 
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Reichsbank than thjy were with their own institutions. They 
leant on it and trqpted it ab&lutely. The director of a great 
private house (Bleichroder’s) Expressed his absolute confidence 
in it, adding “that in fys judgment the organisation...could 
not be materially improved.” A direator ofTRe Deutsche Bank 
said it was “rfheir strength t the great strength of their financial 
system.” He added, much as a French banker might have ^one 
in speaking of the Baftk of France, that unden this system “ the 
question qf their own cash reserve was of secondary imports rfce, 
as they could at all'times convert their holdings tif commercial 
paper into cash at the Reichsbank .’* . * 

The Reichsbank' was built upon the Prussian Bank of 1847 
and its charter w|is a law §f March 1875. Government’s first 
care ireorganising It was the control of the note-issue throughout 
the country. Of the thirty-tWe banks with rights of issue 
existing at that time, ten enjoyed the right only from year to 
year. These were all Prussian; for Prussia had newer whale 
heartedly abandoned the idea of centralised issue on whiclf 
the Prussian Bank had been founded. Ten others had charters 
timed to expire before 1900. In yfew cases the charters ran 
to 1952,1953 or 1956, and two or three were unlimited. Tfiere 
could therefore hardly be a question of summary centialisatfon 
of issue for all Germany. But conditions of issue were made 
onerous, so that the right ceased to be very attractive. No 
issuing bank might accept bills of exchange, or buy or sell goods 
or securities ahead for itself or for a customer: it could not 
issue notes below 100 marks (£5): and all its transactions had 
to be given the greatest publicity. No-new bank of issue could 
be created save by imperial law. Every bank, including the 
Reichsbank , was given a maximum figure for its uncovered note- 
issue, i.e. the issue against which cash need not be held. If i^ 
exceeded this maximum it paid a 5 per cent, tax on the e*cess« 
The uncovered maximum for all banks together was £ 19,000,000, 
of which no less *than £12,500,000 went to the Reichsbank. 
Another^2,ooc*pqp wqpt to Bavarian and §axop banks which 
had to be handled gently for political Reasons. ' 

This was the starting point. Provision jvas made, 48 in feel’s 
English Bank Act, for transfer of issuing rights to the*central 
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institution. At once the other, banks of issue began to. take 
advantage of this provision. Issue regulated as theirs was had 
no great chance of profit and thfy were excluded ffyni certain 
very lucrative lines of trade. The buying and selling of securities 
through banks was already common: eventually it became the 
regular practice in Germany. iBy 1908 the Deutsche Bank alone 
reqcired fifty members of the stock exchange to do this business 
for it. .Tty: limit* tion on acceptance \yas almost equally trouble- 
sofne. So no less tKan fourteed of the thirty-three surrendered 
their rig^t of issue in 1876; another followed next year. By 
1897 only %even^ retained it. Ten years later only four remained, 
all semi-national^—one each ^or Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden 
and Saxony. They were little heard of outside Germany and 
their aggregate note circulation yvas '£7,000,000. At ttyt time 
the Reichsbank note circulation, covered and uncovered, was 
about £100,000,000. In 1912 out of a total circulation of nearly 
/•i34,000,000, nearly £126,000,000 wert Reichsbank notes. For 
practical purposes centralised issue had been secured. 

The second function of the Reichsbank as originally conceived 
jfra^ to carry the main cashireserve for the Empire. In the late 
seventies that reserve stood at £25-30,000,000; in the late 
eighties 'at £40-45,000,000. -Thereafter it grew slowly until 
1902; then more rapidly, gold being more plentiful. In 1910-13 
it averaged about £60,000,000. Originally a large part of this 
cash reserve had been silver. The proportion of gold steadily 
increased, just as in France, although for a series of years it 
never got beyond an average of about 75 per cent.; but whereas 
in the early years much - the greater part of the silver consisted 
of the old standard thalers, which had been passing out of 
circulation since the adoption of the gold standard, in the 
twentieth century it was predominantly marks and other small 
.change. The gold standard was in full working order (thanks to 
the Transvaal supplies. 

Thirdly, the Reichsbank was to provide banking facilities 
for the whoty,Empire, making no distiictie^uf persons or of 
pfaces. The government took powers to qrder the setting up of 
additionalbranches where needed. But the bank did not require 
preesur^. In thirty years it had opened qearJy 100 head branches 
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and about 4000 sub-branches reporting to their respective head 
branches; so that evsry place of any importance hajl its branch. 
This was rrJSst necessary, for one of the bank’s chief activities was 
tile transfer of cash from place to place for a^who asked, not 
merely •for its own customers, at very fheap rates. The system 
prevented the* growth of thS cheque habit and was considered 
in Germany superior to transfer by cheque. 

As part of its duty to tie public the bank jras prepared |o 
discount b^s as low,as 10 maTkS; but more than,half its dis¬ 
counting latterly was for banlfers no^for traderj. Further, with 
a view to formal equality among its clients, itjiieci^sd in 1896 
to abandon the practice followed hitherto, in imitation of the 
Bank of England,.,of djsqpunting “prime” bills at specially 
favourable rates. There was*to be one rate for all, small and great. 
On the same principle it was prepared to consider applications 
for loans or discounts from anyone, whether he kept an account 
with it or not. But in Idew of these various obligations its* 
lowest rates were normally higher than those of other banks. 

Meanwhile the non-issuing banks had developed in the 
closest association with the industrial development of the 
imperial age. Owing to Germany’s backward financial organisa¬ 
tion, during the third quarter of the nineteenth century, they 
had from the start done a far more miscellaneous business than 
that of the typical contemporary bank in England. The avowed 
object of the Deutsche Bank, bn its foundation in 1870, was “ to 
foster...commercial relations between Germany and other 
countries.” The banks undertook every kind of credit operation 
—advances on personal security, advances against goods, dis¬ 
count, assistance in company flotation. Credits to^ industrial 
concern*, at first short, became longej and longer until they 
amounted almost to partnerships. Industrialists sat on the 
directorate* of banks and—much more important—bankers 
tended to control the policy of industry. All these developments 
were most conspicuous in the great outburst fif industrial 
activity duiifig th*Jr,'wnt}*years that endq/d with 19S4; but they 
were the natural outcoiqe of forces at \jork since the age of bank 
and company promotion,of the early fifties 1 .* * ,«* • 

1 For German banks see Marshall, Industry and Trade , pp. 341, 5$$, etc. 
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In tl\p twentieth century the greater banl$ had their recognised 
industrial areas, so to speak. The Dresfanv Bank, for instance, 
was “recognised as representin§ the Krupp intereSj” and was 
sure to be engaged financially in*any Krupp project. The 
Deutsche had special iriterests, among other places, in Turkey, 
io “business emanating from thaf source was expected to and 
naturally did go to the Deutsche Bank.” banks had the widest 
discretion as tojtheir investment. Tfcey’could finance industrial 
schemes singly; but more offerr, in the later years ^hey did so 
by syndicates of banks. An illustration will best explain the 
process. J‘A qpmpany has. been formed,” said Herr Schuster 
of the Dresdener in 1908, “^o build a cable line from German 
West Africa to Brazil....They hayepojne tc* us and asked us to 
finance the proposition. We.,.are forming a syndicate con¬ 
sisting of nine or ten other banks and bankers, each participant 
having an equal interest.” So the risks were spread. 

: It nied hardly be noted, in view*of.this close association 
between the banks and industry, that the Kartell movement was 
to a great extent the work of the banks. Their instinct was to 
shield from competition industrial concerns with whose interests 
jheirs was involved; hence their activity as “dykebuilders” in 
the Kartell age. On the other hand, some of the giant businesses 
which were tending latterly to break down the Kartell dykes 
(see ante, § 77) might themselves be strong enough to dispense 
with bank aid and defy bank policy. Whatever may have been 
their position in the years 1850-75, they were quite capable of 
standing alone in 1900-14. 

An interesting feature of the great business banks in this later 
period was the comparatively small number of*their branches. 
Unlike the English joiijt stock banks, neither the Deutsche nor 
the Dresdener, for example, made any effort to # reach the small 
country towns, though of course they had branches^n the great 
trading centres. To some extent they reached smaller places by 
controlling the stock of local banks, juSt as they controlled 
industrial enterprises, but this devebpnjpq^was jglatively in- 
' significant from the ordinary baqjdng Rpint of view, though the 
•controlled banks ‘^undertook nothing of importance ” without 
the ppntroller’s approval. The big cqncfSTis were not interested 
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in local deposit banking. They “ did not care for that (lass of 
business” they said.* , * 

Control qhd absorption were*proceeding fast after 1900; but 
still a great part of the smaller local business was done by local 
banks, with the assistance of the very niftinerousTranches of the 
Reichsbank. Indeed down 10*1907* the number of banks at least 
nominally independent was still growing, new foundations 
keeping pace with absorptions., There had been 71 banks iy 
in 1883; 94ip 1895; 1^3 in 1906* In 1907 there were 144. These 
are the so-called “credit” banks, i.e. the ordinary joijjf stock 
commercial deposit banks, excluding land bapks ^nd note¬ 
issuing banks on tffe one hand apd the various cooperative 
organisations on the otl\er ; The tendency was rather for the 
great bapks to absorb or control other great banks, and so 
extend their power in the chief commercial and industrial 
centres, than for all the minor local institutions to lose their 
individuality as in Englartd. To these surviving local banks must 
be added the private banks of which no statistics are’available. 
But such facts do not appreciably modify the statement already 
made—that the Reichsbank and the imall group of powerful 
business banks dominated the German banking world. % 
§97. Much has been said of the company-proftioting 
activities *of the modern West European bank. It‘remains to 
trace the evolution of the various types of company pro¬ 
moted, and their application* to different classes of commer¬ 
cial and industrial enterprise, since the railway age and the 
political upheavals of 1848. First used for foreign trade, next 
for banks, waterworks, canals, railways and other public utility 
companies, the*true joint stock company ( sociiti anonyme) had 
been wad but little for industrial enterprises before 1848, except 
in Belgium. Ii\ France official formalities and delays made its 
use difficult. The very absence of this official supervision Bad 
commended the sleeping partnership with share capital (sociiti 
en commandite sur actions) to the more speculative class of business 
entrepreneur wh^j tfee cautious French investor,,in spite oi 
hard experience in the /hirti^j and forties, seems long to hav< 
believed that the unlimited personal Jiabiliiy of the girantom 
a sociiti en commanditt (s|e ante, § 33) gave him a meas^e •: 
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security against wild trading which the more impersonal type 
of company would not provide. , • 

Belgium was again the first country to make intensive use 
of the sociiti gqpnyme in the goldeti years after 1850. In 1850 
she had about 120 suJh companies. When the crisis of 1857 
Tbroke out there were 200. So* successfully 'was the crisis 
Handled thqt not many sociitis anonymes failed: by the end of 
j 860 "their nunjber had risen to 263* • 

All this .time, and indeed fight dowp to i86|* the sociiti 
anmyme remained rare jn France. It was still confined to 
railways epd l^rge public -utility companies. A year in which 
more than twenty such con^panies were started was exceptional. 
However an important step was tpkpn ^11857, when Belgian 
limited companies were gives frte access to Fran*: for all 
purposes of business, and arfbther in 1862 when the same con¬ 
cession was made to English companies. Meanwhile (in 1856) 
‘the soHiti en commandite sur actionT, tire typical speculative 
instrument < 5 f the forties and of what may be called the Credit 
mobilier age in the fiftiesj had been put under stricter control. 
The result was a handicap to French enterprise, which had not 
I free hand either with the older or the newer type of company; 
for every sociiti anmyme still required individual official authori¬ 
sation. Noting the experience of Belgium and England, the 
French investing public was becoming less shy of the principle 
of limited liability and less toltrant of handicaps on profit 
making. The government of Napoleon III therefore, after 
experiments with a hybrid type of company in 1863, decided 
in 1867-8 to do away with the individual authorisation for the 
sociiti anmyme, except for life insurance companies and a few 
other selected classes, \jhile introducing into the law sr.i/e safe¬ 
guards against abuse of the principle of limited liability which 
it was free for any sociiti anonyme to adopt. The response was 
immediate. In 18&7 nine “authorised” sociitis anonymes and 
from 70 to 80 of the hybrid type had been founded. Next year 
the newly feynded sociitis anmymes AimleerW 1914(11869,200, 
‘and in 1870,223. # t • , 

• “T?he •sociiti en tommandite sur actjpns remained however a 
ftcqgnised form of French business^rghnisation." Further, the 
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law of 1868 had made provision for so-called “cooperative’’ 
companies. These Were* smal^ concerns in whi<$ the- total 
amount of aapital was variable, not fixed from time to time as 
in an ordinary joint stock company. But.by iffcj-8 the annual 
output of sociitis anonyms greatly exceeded that of the other 
two types of "share issuing companies combined, while the 
capital invested per coippany was enormously grater for tRe 
sociiti anonyke. It had become the representative • type of 
organisatiomfor all lajge commercial and industrial operations. 
From that time forward the antiual creations of spciitis anonyms 
became an ordinary test of business activity, #r Repression., 
There was, for example, a low out|jut of companies during the 
difficult years of fading prices and growing international com¬ 
petition drom 1883 to 1890! The average was not much over 
300 a year. After 1891, and still more after 1895—in the period 
of what was called in an earlier chapter the real French industrial 
revolution (see ante, §*6iJ—the annual figure rose fast,*to over* 
500 in 1896 and to over 1000 in 1899. Then came a* few years of 
relative stagnation, with an annual outgut of 600-700 companies; 
followed, from 1906, by a final outburst of activity in company 
promotion, which drove the figure again above 1000 in 1907 
and to an average of about 1500 in I910-12. Contrast this with 
the 25 sociitis anonyms per annum of 1840-65, op with what 
seemed the remarkable figure of 200 in 1869. 

The contrasts in Germany Vere, as might be expected, much 
more marked; but they cannot be so clearly traced for lack of 
an equally long and accurate series of statistics. Before 1850 
no German state except the Hanse towns, which had adopted 
and eased the French Commercial Code, and Prussia had made 
any gflfcral legal provision for the establishment of joint stock 
companies. Prussia's action had only been taken recently, by 
a law of i8f3 based on the French Code. This implied “ author¬ 
isation” for each company; though the conditions on which 
authorisation might Se procured were standardised. Elsewhere 
in GermanjaeverywoApaity was a distinct and Sep»>ate creation^ 
with i law of its own. Companies, w»re therefore few. Down 
to the sixties only in Hamburg and 3 remeM could a 
come into existence by* merely complying with the law wkjiodt 
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also securing individual authorisation froifl government; though 
most states chad passed company laws in the fifties Not until 
1870-2 was a series of laws passed which freed companies from 
the necessity .far “ authorisation ” ^throughout Germany and 
laid down general rules for -their establishment and conduct. 
The limited liability of the shareholder was an essential part 
of the original German law; in other countries, thougti the 
limited frabilitjf type of company eventually prevailed, the 
company laws had made provision for other types .‘■’A series of 
German"imperial laws, of which the most important were those 
of 1884 and 1897, attacked the abuses of flotation and manage¬ 
ment to which the ordinary limited company is liable. In the 
end Germany had a stricter, and from some points of view a 
better, joint stock company law than any other great“fcountry. 
But it was so elaborate and the procedure of promotion was so 
open that this form of organisation was not well suited to small 
- or confidential enterprises. Moreoverthere was a strong objection 
to the rapid growth of speculation in industrial and commercial 
_ securities, during the eighties and nineties, an objection which 
c finally produced the German Exchange Law of 1896 (see ante, 
§>92). It was therefore decided, in 1892, to create a new type 
of company which should' embody the principle of limited 
liability and yet not provide masses of marketable shares. The 
new type was intended to meet those needs of comparatively 
small businesses which were met, somewhat awkwardly, in 
England by the private joint stock limited company, whose 
shares never came on the market. A strong argument in favour 
of the new type was that the existing law, with its insistence on 
publicity, .gave foreign competitors too “free an insight into 
the foundation and management of the concern,” as a*German 
economist put it 1 . Simpler forms, greater privacy, far fewer 
shareholders, together with the absence of a mass of shares 
marketable among the general public, differentiated the new 
“company with limited liability” (Gcsellschaft mit beschrankter 
Jiaftung) from tile older “joint stoclf compSfly” ( Aktiengesell - 
schaft), which also had limited liability* 

* TS 5 uniform German figures eithermf the annual creations 

• ** I T? Rnapnth a 1 in Pon raH'o JJ nn/fe/tfrt/rrhtirh TV *»n*? 
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of companies or of the numbys existing at any one VJme are 
available foj: the suflSes*and seventies. The total, number of 
joint stock sompanies ( Aktiengesellschaften) existing in 1886-7 * s 
put at 2100, or not 50 per tent" more than the °nnual creations 
in France twenty-five years later.,In 1896 the figure was 3700.; 
in 1906, 5100 ;*in 1912, 5400. But, whereas the paid-up capital 
of the 2100 companies of 1886-7 was £244,000,000, that of &e 
5400 companies of 1912 Was £857,000,000., TUiese figures, it 
should be ho ted, contain a smallnumber of companies^of the 
sociiti en commandite sur actiohs type; but in 1906 this ?ype was 
only 2 per cent. of. the whole. AS the avefccr capitalisation 
(over £100,000 in 1886-7 and nearly £160,000 in 1912) suggests, 
we have here the £reat ‘businesses of Germany only. Of the 
5100 companies existing in 1906, nearly 500 were banks and 
other credit institutions; over 500 were engineering concerns; 
nearly 500 again were shipping, railway, tramway and other 
transport companies pearly 300 were coal and iron businesses; 
over 900 were in the food and drink trades—mainly breweries. 

Meanwhile the lesser businesses had rapidly adopted the new ( 
legal form of the “ company with limited liability.” But for tMs, 
the size of the average joint stock company might very well have 
declined,, as the need for some kind of joint stock enterprise 
touched wider circles of trade. During the first year after the 
passing of the law (i.e. in 1893) nearly 200 of the new companies 
were created. By 1907 there were over 9000, and in 1909,16,500. 
They were being created by thousands every year. Their average 
capitalisation was just over £ 11,000, a sufficient indication of the 
class of business which made use of them. They were much 
used in commerce, wholesale and retail, and in every branch 
of induffry- Nearly a third were, in the widest sense, commercial. 
A ninth were* connected with engineering and instrument 
making; a tenth with quarrying, brickmakiijg, and cement; an 
eleventh with the foojl and drink industries; the remainder with 
other industrial groups. 

It is wor& noting ihat, 1 to the end of the pdriqvi joint stocky 
organisation in any of its forms wjs far less common either in 
Germany or in France than in the Uhited Kingdom. If 
German “companies witb>limited liability” are added thejtnle 
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joint stock companies and the few companies of the sociitf en 
commandite pur actions type, thp total for'the year 1909 is, in 
round figures, 22,000 with a nominal capital of £930,000,000. 
For France sinilar figures are not ‘Available for any year after 
1898. At that time there were 6300 companies of all sorts with 
a nominal capital of £540,000,000. The high capital figure is 
dhe to the inclusion of the great railway companies, which had 
no equivalent 'in.Germany. Owing to the active company 
promotion of the early twentieth century itv France, irts probable 
that the 'numberjof companies in existence had doubled by 1909; 
|jut their iptali.rlpital certainly cannot* have doubled, i.e. it 
cannot have exceeded that* of the German companies. The 
United Kingdom in 1909 contained 46,000 companies, ex¬ 
clusive of the railway companies,'with a paid-up oipital of 
£2,160,000,000. This for comparison with Germany. For 
comparison with France, add the £1,200,000,000 of the railway 
companies. 

Such rough comparisons must not be pressed; but they 
furnish a broad line indicative of the extent to which the three 
leading nations of Europe had come to rely on associated and, 
tf* a great extent, anonymous capital in the conduct of their 
industry and commerce. In each case the mass of this capital 
existed as transferable and freely marketable shares, the sign 
and symbol of the age in which ultimate legal ownership of 
mine or factory, warehouse or steamship line, might be spread 
in minute fragments over a country, or even over the commercial 
world, divorced from the management and the labour which 
earned for it its yearly increments of wealth. This dispersion 
of ownership and this divorce had gonevfurthest in the United 
Kingdom. But Germany was hastening after her; ftrSh the 
decade before 1914 the capital invested in German companies 
was increasing absolutely as fast and relatively much faster than 
that invested in the companies of the United Kingdom. 

§ 98. The latest company age, which' was in every sense 
international), completed that econtonio' interlocking of the 
nations the beginnings of which were painted out in a previous 
chapter (see ante, §35). Not merely werp the nations buying from 
and selling to one another on a scale altogether unprecedented; 
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not only was it possible for the United Kingdom .6 import 
four-fifths of her wheat, k France 1 a third of hercoal, and Germany 
i^ariy all^bf her woolbut, °#>wing to the easy transfer and 
movement of the joint stock share, the nation^ had become each 
year part owners of one another’s resources to an extraordinary 
degree. Companies with*theif main domicile in one country 
hadomanufacturing establishments, affiliated companies, "In¬ 
terests” of one kind on ahother, in a neighbpuring country, or 
it might ^e in nearly all neighbouring and in many, remote 
countries. There had grownup too, mainly since the industrial 
and commercial revival of the nineties, a vari^of international 
agreements between more or leqy independent com^rns almosjt 
as important a& the international spread of the daughter- 
compynies of great industrial firms. These agreements were 
akin to the Kartell agreements of Germany (see ante, § 77). They 
were the result, that is, of attempts to dam back the destructive 
forces of international’competition. There were divisions of the 
markets or the trade routes of the world between groups of 
producers or of carriers. There were, in some cases, international 
price-fixing agreements among producers. Beyond and behind « 
particular businesses and trades stood banking concerns, 
financial groups, even individuals of uncommon power aed 
range, who-=-very largely owing to the universal prevalence of 
the joint stock company—could influence economic life, and 
with it politics and the fate of nations, throughout the inhabited 
world. Illustrations from the commercial vicissitudes and 
commercial crises of the period since 1857 are not necessary to 
prove the economic interdependence of the nations. Every 
aspect of their modem history illustrates it. Some of them 
might specialise on the “peaceful penetration” of their neigh¬ 
bours, but penetration, if unequal, ./as mutual. With the 
railway add the teltjaph the world had become one market. 
With the spread of a fairly uniform company law and of a 
uniform commerqjal ‘practice, it was tending to become a single 
economic organism. 
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§ 99. At the end of any economic survey of history, it is right to 
stop and ask—and what had the developments of this time and 
th&e places doiie for the common man ? Th 3 answer cannot be 
in terms of happiness, for which the economist has no measuring 
vod. A#d it cannot be precipe', whatever the term?. Still, it 
can be it temp ted. „ 

• The represeiHR.rive common man of France and Germany in 
1815 was a peasant. By 1914 be was not; &ut in both countries 
the peasants were much the largest single ^economic group, 
and in France very much the largest., in 1815 the French peasant 
was recently freed from a most distasteful system of land tenure 
and from a thoroughly bad system of taxation and government. 
He had taken a step forward in opportune tier for economic well¬ 
being suclr-us-can only be taken at long intervals in the history 
of any social group. But, except in favoured districts, he still 
‘iivtd very hard and worked unceasingly. In spite of his work 
he was not yet entirely free of the spectre that had followed him 
alb through the ages—that of famine in years of harvest failure 
and dearth. 

If the nineteenth century had done nothing else, it would 
deserve credit for having first reduced and then, it may fairly 
be said, removed the age-long dread of famine from the peasants 
and people of Western Europe. Whether its methods were the 
wisest for the future is not the question. The thing done stands 
to its account. It was so well done that people almost forgot the 
risks which once had been daily realities. Old France, as the 

* Vicomte d’Avenel once pointed out, had a whole string of pro- 

* verbs about bread. The France of 1894 1914 ’had forgotten 
them. You no longer praised a man by saying he was “as good 
as good bread,” because it no longer seemed a .high compliment. 
You no longer talked of the “ black bread of adversity," because 
'black bread was not ma^e in France. Jlte most unfortunate 
Frenchman ate the white- wheaten bread that was served to 
prinoefi in the middle ages, and ate it £reeiy. Beside- his abund- 
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ance of good bredH, the average Frenchman during the second 
half of thp ninet?enth‘century increased his consumption of 
wine and potatoes by fifty percent, ^his consumption of meat, 
beer and cider by a iSindrecl per gent. ; hhj»>consumption of 
spirits by two hundred pqr cept.; his consumption of sugar and 
coffee by tfiree hiyidred per cent. 1 0 • 

'rtie improvement in cjjetary had probably been equally great 
for the German peasant, an(J the averag/ German. He ate 
rye bread? which ljad almost disappeared* from Fraflee; but 
otherwise his position.was similar. Between i860 Jnd 1900, for 
example, the consumption of meat per heag'in C^rmany in¬ 
creased nearly a hundred and thirty per cent. Moreover the 
German peasant, had, jn.tiumberless cases, acquired his full 
freedam and his land Aioe 1815. That the land reforms had 
been accompanied by a certain crushing of men down in the 
social scale, and that the peasant of the east in 1914 was often 
miserable enough,“juifged by absolute standard^ mu st nof*b* 
allowed to hide the far more miserable position from which he 
had been raised. The “ hapless misSing link between a beas£ of, 
burden and a man” had become at least human. It was no 
.longer Jikely that a traveller in the east would see a woman in 
the fields, in October, working in an old open, coat, a skirt, 
and nothing else, a sight possible in the years before emanci¬ 
pation 2 . 

In both countries the peasant dressed better—very much 
better. All through the century woollen clothing had been 
driving out linen (see ante, § 21), and leather boots sabots or bare 
feet. The sabot was not extinct; nor for that matter is the clog 
in Lancashire. Both have their uses and the clog is not a symbol 
of pove?ty. The sabot had been. Where it survived? it generally 
survived for reasons of use. 

Both countries Hhd their agricultural labourers, some of 
whom were not to bp envied; but no classfhad been created to 
inherit the struggle and the wretchedness of the less fortunate 
peasants apd w^ge sprays of 1815. The peajan^lad not risen 

• 

1 These are d’Avenel’s figures for the yefrs 1849^95, Le Micaviteu dt la 
vie modenu, m. 157-8. • 

* Knapp, Die Bauem-Befremng , etc., I, 79. 
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on another man’s shoulders, except perhaps In so far as he and 
his wage-earning cousin left the'meanegt task? of all to migrants 
from outside, Poles, Italians, Spaniards, as the case might Ite 
(see ante, §§ 43 ac.J 54). Tp.ese people also lived better than their 
grandfathers had lived, so far as one lyjows. 

< Whether either the true peasant or the rural wage earner of 
1914 did a lighter day’s work than the.jnen who had seen hiapo- 
leon ride by their "jields, anywhere from Poland to Spain, is 
unknown ’ Those who have matched the peasant dft his land 
often doubt whether a heavier day’s work is possible. It is even 
likely that Jie dot^- more than* his grandfather, just because he 
does it all fur himself. Of the labourer it is still harder to speak. 
Organised specialists, like the French woodfnen or vineyard 
workers, had won for themselves by Elective action hou.s and 
conditions of work certainly better than those of their pre¬ 
decessors. The farm servant, living in, on the other hand, either 
:n-France or Germany, might do as hard a'day’s work as ever; 
although the* conditions of his housing had probably improved 
a little, impossible as that*may appear to anyone who knows 
what they are sometimes like. 

In so far as the urban wage earner had become tho repre¬ 
sentative man in either country, he shared the better bread, the 
more abundant meat, the beer, the sugar, the coffee, the woollen 
clothes, the leather boots, and the other material advantages of 
the average Frenchman or Gentian. Comparisons with the 
life of his grandfather are harder for him than for the peasant, 
just because his grandfather as often as not had been a peasant 
or half a peasant. To many outside judges the life of a workman 
at Krupp’s in 1914 may seem less attractive, even economically, 
.than that of‘the peasant-ironworkers of Siegerland in the forties 
(see ante, § 20). Looking at the economic considerations only, 
John Stuart Mill’s doubt, expressed in 1847, comes to mind— 
“hitherto it is questionable if all the mechanical inventions yet 
made have lightened the day’s toil of any human being. They 
Jiave enableu a greater population tp ljye t^ie same life of 
drudgery and imprisonment 1 . ’’ All that can be said with certainty 
is tbaj, Kipp’s workman liad a command over necessaries and 
1 Principle 1 of Political Economy, Pt iv, Ch. 6. 
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simple luxuries, much greater, probably very much greater, than 
that of the^Siegerfend peasant-ironworker j that, in the second 
half of tha century, mechanical inventions had often tended to 
lighten toil; and that, towards {he enj of the oaptury, mere was 
everywhere a mdvement ^for a shorter working day. England 
led the wa/. In France and dermany, however, the moverr^at 
hadVot got far before 19.14. Factory law in 1900 contemplated 
a maximum week’s wotk for v£omen of 6o£ours ia France and 
of 65 in Germany. The French Ipw of that year (see irfje, § 69} 
cut the men’s day to ten hours, \^hen they worked in the saine 
places as women. 'There was alSb a tenden<^**outsid£ factories 
proper, to reduce the more ejecting forms of wfcrk (e.g. on 
locomotives) to %o.hours.* But in 1906 France still needed a 
law t<4 secure a weekly dSy.of rest, for all. So long had it taken 
her to rectify what she lost wfien she swept away ecclesiastical 
high days and holy days. La semaine anglaise, i.e, the Satur¬ 
day half-holiday, was Still an ideal. . 

Germany revised her Industrial Code in 1908T Rules about 
hours of work were still confined*to women, for whom th^ 
maximum was fixed at 60, subject to numerous exceptions.* 
.Men’s .working days at that time varied greatly. Myny years 
before, the building trades, where organisation was good, ffad 
adopted a ten hours’ day. Ten hours was also the rule in over 
60 per cent, of the factories in Prussia. It may therefore be 
taken as the typical Germaif day for wage earners. 

Considering that the working day of the Parisian mason or 
carpenter in 1848 was eleven hours and that of the French day 
workman in tfie provinces twelve, it might appear that, even in 
the current century, legislation and collective action had not 
don*mhch more than cancel that lengthening of the standard, 
day’s work which in all countries hsRT been one of the firet 
consequences of mechanical invention and the harnessigg of" 
men to machines. % If, as is possible, the intensity of work 
balanced any redaction in duration, Mill’s saying might remain 
approximately true of the machine workers ^France and, 
Gerrfiany in 1914. $ith\he importaat qualification that a body 
of workpeople better nourished and Clothed were more c*p«£>le 
of intensive work without suffering. 
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That t&e factory worker of 1914 was ifi both countries 
economically far better off than hf had been, hay, in 1847-60, is 
however beyond question. And*a comparison betwsen factory 
conditions and fwtdoor c^y labouring ^conditions is not quite 
satisfactory. Perhaps, among a mass of difficult and more or 
less inconclusive comparisons, the fairest for the whole century 
would be that between the factory worker of 1914 ancf the 
industrial outwork^ of 1815.—Jiand lflom weaver of Lyons, 
garret craftsman of Paris, or culler of Solingen. Here tlfe decision 
woUld be far'more decisively iji favour of the conditions of 1914. 
The ou.^VMker r ^d not a standard day, "He often worked 
incredibly liuig hours, as the hand loom weavers of the Cambrdsis 
did even in the present century (see orite, a § 64).,Very probably he 
drank bad well water. His home, where he worked, was no^doubt 
far less sanitary than the home or the factory of the man of 1914. 
His .standard of food and clothing was far lower. His expecta¬ 
tion^ life wjs far less. Innumerable material comforts and 
conveniences which were easily within reach of his successor 
^vere for him quite unattainable. 

^Never,” wrote d’Avenel in 1896, “never has this French 
people of, ours been so happy as it is to-day, and never has it, 
believed itself more to be pitied. Its grievances have grown with 
its comfort; and in proportion as its condition became better 
it deemed it worse. The mark of this century, favoured among 
all the centuries, is to be dissatisfied with itself.’’ Precisely as he 
wrote, prices everywhere began to move slowly up (see ante, § 93), 
to the permanent annoyance of persons with fixed incomes and 
the temporary annoyance of wage earners who failed to get their 
earnings adjusted to new conditions. So the early twentieth 
, century was»rather more dissatisfied with itself and wifn"rather 
better reason. There Was some evidence, in the year^ 1901-14, 
of a slight deterioration in standards of living—not, of course, as 
compared with 181$ 1845 or 1875, but a| compared with the 
favoured nineties. “Natural” causes connected with price 
jnovements V^re not entirely responsible^The policies of the 
qymed peace and economic self-«uffi<ffency hacl to *be paid for 
bojji ki France anc^ GenAany. German economists admitted 
that, jvith an equal expenditure, an Esghsh workman was better 
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fed than a Germdh. And English specialists noted, in the ten 
years before the tfar, that German rags were not quite so good 
ai they used to be. This is a fure test; for prosperous nations 
and chases throw away*their cjpthes garly. Tbkbest nigs on the 
market are American and pan%dian; the worst Italian and Greek. 

So some'people said, and others believed, that “the rich were 
getting richer and the ppor poorer.” It is possible that there 
was a widening gap befween, qot“the richj and “the poor,”— 
terms wi& no definite meaning-«-but between specified groups 
of the richest and thf average w^ge earner. And “the pofir" 
were getting poorer* in the sense* that some ^afe emfers found 
that their incomes did not go *0 far as they usedrto—and so 
struck hard andVwiftly f<fi more. Whether the gap was wider 
thanst had been a century earlier may be questioned; but no 
decision either way is possible. No doubt, whefi prices rise from 
a monetary cause, gain comes first to dealers and entrepreneurs. 
But when all has been said, it is impossible to argue tfrfthc 
solid economic grins which the average hand wdHRHiad made 
during the great peace of the nineteenth century were seriously 
threatened. A purely historical conclusion this, which invo?ves 
no blessing and no cursing of the social system of EuroDe in 
the first decade of the twentieth century. 
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